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Page 41, line 16,/or "heathen’s minds,” read "heathens’ minds.” 

Page 65, head line, for "french,” read " first.’' 

Page 228, line 3 from bottom, for " fraudulent banker and low swindler,” 
read " fraudulent debtor and low swindler.” 

Page 432, line 9,/or " other agency from that,” read " other agency /or that.” 
In some places, in the earlier part of this work, the name "Udny” is mis¬ 
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I HAVE been thinking, for many years, of such a work 
as this or of one, perhaps, of greater pretensions. 
But for circumstances affecting ihy daily life, and 
limiting my powers of literary labour, I might have 
indented more largely upon the patience of the 
reader. As it is, I give this volume to the -world, 
with some confidence that the interest of the subject 
will atone for any inefficiency in its treatment. 

When the great rebellion of 1857 was at its height, 
and every mail was bringing from India fresh tidings 
of disasters suffered or retrieved, I often found in 
. society that men would turn away from the considera- ' 
tion of the most important political events, or the most 
touching personal incidents, to discuss the great sub¬ 
ject of the future place of India among the Christian 
nations of the world. The missionary seemed, oven 
then, to overlay the military element in men’s minds; 
and now the Indian question has become so largely 
a religious question, that niany have ceased to regard 
it in any other light. A profound interest, indeed, 
has been awakened, and I trust that it is an enduring 
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one. But, with this interest, it has appeared to me 
that there has been mingled much error. A tendency 
to run into extremes has been observable generally 
in the controversies which have grown out of the 
question, boih in private society and in the public 
press. At one time, indeed, the disputants were 
-divided into two great classes—those who regarded 
the mutiny of 1857 as the natural result of our 
religious and social innovations, and who, therefore, 
suggested the discontinuance of all efforts for the 
civilization and evangelization of the people of 
India; and those who, looking upon it as a 
chastisement inflicted upon us for the neglect of 
our Christian duties, were, therefore, eager to 
atone for the remissness of the past by the 
activity of the future, and who counselled a course of 
vigorous iconoclasm — an imhesitating and undis¬ 
criminating crusade against Error, as something to 
be swept away by the strong hand of the dominant 
race. I found, too, that coupled with this extrava¬ 
gance of sentiment there was much ignorance re¬ 
garding antecedent events; and I thought, therefore, 
that any contribution towards the available means of 
forming a more correct judgment with respect to the 
Past and the Future of Christianity in India might 

be serviceable to the Public. 

In this belief, collecting the materials already 
within my reach and going in search of others— 
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exhuming what I had written upon the subject in 
bygone years,-.< and selecting therefrom whatever 
I appeared to be most worthy of preservation—I set 
about the preparation of this work. I felt, as it 
proceeded, that the very moderate views which it 
enunciated would be palatable to no party—that I 
might be accused of blowing hot and cold, of halting 
between two opinions, and giving an uncertain somid. 
But now that I have brought it to a close, I am 
surprised to find how much, during the year which 
has elapsed since I commenced it, pubUc opinion, 
whether in one extreme or the other, has moderated, 
and how many people have, so to speak, closed in 

upon the pivot where I once found myself almost 
alone. 

I have spoken of this volume as merely a con¬ 
tribution to the literature of Christianity in India. 

• I desiro that it may be regarded and judged as 
. nothing more. It does not pretend to be a com¬ 
plete history of the #orts which have been made 
by Christians of various denominations to diffuse the 
light of the Gospel among the heathen nations of 
the East. Many very worthy eflPorts may be found 
unrecorded, and many very worthy labourers may be 
^ found unnoticed in this volume. Anything like a 
sufficient record of all that has been done would 
demand not one but many volumes. I have aimed 
at the production not of an exhaustive, but of 
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a suggestive workand I hope that it will be judged 
fairly—not by what it does not, but by what it does 
contain. No one knows better than I do myself 


how much more I might have said in every chapter ; 
of this work^jK) give completeness to this record. | 

It will, be observed that the subject has been 
\ treated biographically in the earlier part of the work. 

I believe that this mode of treatment, whilst impart¬ 
ing a living interest to the narrative bettor calculated 
than anything else to enchain the attention of the 
reader, is at the same time the most truthful form in 
which the progress of Christianity in India can be 
represented. It is to the “advance of individual 
minds ”—to the energy of individual efforts—that we 
owe the much or the little that has been done; and .1 

it is in the thoughts that were taking shape in the ^ ■ 

minds of these pioneers of the Gospel that we must ■' 

trace the dawning of Christianity in the East. The ^ 

first difficulties fairly overcome—the thicket cleared, 
the road made, the first step taken—the rest depends ’ 
comparatively little upon individual character and 
individual exertion. There may at later periods have 
been many Xaviers and Ziegenbalgs—many Careys 
and Martyns, but their individuality is lost in the 
crowd. The history, therefore, as it advances, natu¬ 
rally tends towards diffusion and generalisation. 

The personal landmarks disappear altogether, and 
we look only at results in the gross. 
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This much with regard to the method of the work. 

A few words row with respect to the materials of 
which it is composed. The reader will see at once 
that these are of various kinds, printed, manuscript, 
and traditional. The published works to which I 
am indebted are generally named in the foot-notes. 
They are too numerous for me to indicate them here, 
Mr. Hough’s elaborate “ History of Christianity in 
India ’ deserves, however, prominent mention by all 
later writers on the subject. I must also especially 
acknowledge my obligations to Mr. Marshman, who 
kindly placed the first volume of his “ History of 
the Serampore Mission ” at my disposal many months 
before its publication, and to which I am indebted 
for nearly all the information contained in the 
Seventh Chapter of this book. I have consulted 
manuscript documents, public and private, when- 
ever I have thought that there was anything to^ 
. be found in them; but I make no boast of the 
exclusiveness of my materials. The biographers of 
the last half century have well nigh exhausted the 
private correspondence of the Christian worthies of 
the time; and the zeal of such good men as Sir 
Robert Inglis and Mr. Arthur Kirinaird, with the 
consenting voice of Parliament, has made nearly all 
the official papers illustrative of the subject accessible 
to the public. ' 

Partly in justice to the public, partly in justice to 
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myself, I should mention, in conclusion, that, although 
the greater portion of this volume was written last 
year, and is now, for the first time, offered to the 
public, some parts of it were written many years 
ago, and published, in the shape of review-essays, 
but with a view to future collection. It is right 
X that this should be stated, in order that the reader 
may know what is offered to him j and that the writer 
may not be supposed to have borrowed from others 
what probably they have borrowed from him. 

J. W.K. 

Londm, February, 1859. 
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FOR CONSULT:.!ION ONLY, 


CHRISTIANITY IN INDIA. 


CHAPTER I. 



It is my design that this volume shall contain a 
popular sketch of the progress of Christianity in 
India; more especially as it has been affected by the 
eflForts of the Protestant Church and the measures of 
the British Government. Glancing at the legend¬ 
ary history of the earliest Christian ministrations 
in the East, I shall touch upon the establishment of 
the Syrian Churches, upon the first efforts of the 
Papacy, and upon those great and important facts the 
Jesuits missions in the East; until, arriving at the 
period of British connection with In4ia, I come to 
speak of the doings of our owm countrymen at home 
and abroad, aided by the efforts of their Danish and 
American fellow-labourers in the same vineyard. I 
shall dwell upon the progress of the Anglican Church 


in India; upon the advancement of practical'Chris- 
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^nity as exhibited in the lives of our Anglo-Indian 
brethren; and upon what is called th^ “ traditionaly 
policy” of the British Government in the East. ^ I 
shall endeavour to show in what manner Christianity 
and Heathe'pm have severally received support or 
discouragement from that Government; and shall 
conclude the sketch with some observations on the 
^manner in which the great question has been 
affected by the calamities which have recently filM 
so many hearts with fear and so many homes with 


mourning. 


At the outset of his journey the historical inquirer 
finds himself groping in the dim regions which lie 
between fact and fable. He cannot clearly discover 
who were the first apostles who carried to the shores 
of the Indian ocean the truth of the new religion 
which Christ had bequeathed to the world. He 
knows that from the very commencement of the 
Christian mL-a there was constant interchange of 
worldly goods between the shores of the Bed Sea and 
the southern and western coasts of the great Peninsula , 
of India. It was by the enterprise and the ambition 
of the Macedonian Alexander that a knowledge of 
the countries of the East had first been opened out 
to the empires of the West, that the gates of com¬ 
merce had been unlocked, and the people of India 
and the colonists of Egypt brought into frequent 
intercourse with each other. The great city which 
he founded became in time the mart of the commerce 
of the East and the stronghold of the new religion of 
the West. But the glory of the Greek empire had 





TTIE legend of ST, THOMAS. 



passed away. The advent of the Redeemer found 

the Romans iriasters of the world; and Alexandria a 
Roman city. 


With the increased demand for foreign luxuries, 
t lore grew new incentives to commercul enterprise. 
Rvery year, at the time of the Summer'solstice, a fleet 
o niore than a hundred merchant .ships sailed, under 
the Roman flag, out of the port of Myos Hormus o’. 

10 Red Sea, and steered for the rich pearl-fisheries 
ot Ceylon and the spicy coasts of Malabar. In 
exchange for the rich silks, the costly jewels, and the 
aromatic treasures of India and Arabia, the Romans 
gave their precious metals and something more pre- 
cms still. They carried out tidings of the birth and ' 
sufferings of the Redeemer, and of the new faith that 
he had bequeathed to the world. 

Of the first Indian missionaries we have no account. 
There is a legend which attributes to the apostle 
Thomas the establishment of the Chiystian Church 
in India. Slowly docs reason reject a tradition which 
imagination is so eager to embrace. It would be 
pleasant to accord the dullest faith to the legend of 
the apostolic origin of Christianity in India; but 
there is really no authority in its favour to divest 
It of all the attributes of fable. A very exciting \ 
account of the life and death of the apostle in 
India is to be found in the pages of a Portuguese 
historian. With apparent good faith MaiFeus relate^ 
t e miracles that Thomas wrought in India; how 
^ certain Magi; how he built a temple 

oliapore; how he brought the dead to lih ; how 
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Sdelivcrcd himself of certain wondertul prophecies: 
and, finally, h-ow he became a martyr for the faith. 
The Portuguese, at all events, believed these tra¬ 
ditions, and invoked the miraculous aid of the saint 
when they we it into battle. Marco Polo, who visited 
India before t.-e time of the Portuguese, relates that 
St. Thomas was accidentally killed when at prajei 
*n a wood, by a low-caste man, who was shooting at 
peacocks; and that, as a consequence of this mischance, 
none of the poor man’s tribe could ever enter the place 
where the saint lay buried—» Nor,” adds the Venetian, 
“ could twenty men force them in, nor ten hold them 
there, on account of the virtue of that saci ed hodj. “j 
Every one who has visited Madras, knows “ St. 
Thomas’s Mount.” It has for centuries been held. 


both by the Syrian and the Eomish churches, to be 
the burial place of the apostle; but the more the 
legend is investigated, the more fabulous it appears. 
I do not know a modern writer of any note ivlio has 


the least faith in the stoi-y. 

That the gospel was ever preached in India during 
the first century, there is no credible evidence to 
show; but this much history may assert, that towards 
the close of the second century, when the Emperor 
Commodus, one of the wmrst and w'cakest ot the 
many tyrants and idiots wlio liastened the downfall 


Gibbon says that'* Marco Polo v hose legs are as big as an elephant’s, 

■vvas'told on the spot that he (St. which gives occasion for the divulging 

Thomas) suffored martyrdom in tlie it to be a judgment on them, as 

citv of Meliapore/^ This, however, the generation of the assassin.s and 

U clearly an erroneous statement. miirtherers of the blessed apostle St. 

f Dr. Fryer, who visited India Thomas, one of whom I saw at lort 
about 1680, savs that "about this St. George.’^ Such the miraculous 
inoniit live a cast of jicople, one of origin of Elephantiasis ! 
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of the Roman empire, exercised bloody dominion in 
the eternal city and throughout its marvellous depen¬ 
dencies in three quarters of the globe, the glad 
tidings of the Gospel had reached the ears of the 


du ellers on the Southern Indian coast. " From whose¬ 
soever lips the great-message fell, it hrd not fallen on 
ungrateful soil. Among the pearl-fishers of Ceylon 
and the rude cultivators on the coasts of Malaha 
and Coromandel were men who sighed after better 
teaching and a purer faith than those of the priests 
of their idol temples. 

From those distant Indian shores the Egj-ptian 
mai’iners brought back intelligence which spread 
joyfully among the Christians of Alexandria. Deme- 
tiius held the episcopate of the Alexandrian see. 
I antamus presided over the celebrated school which 
was among the glories of that famous city. He had 
forsaken the philosophy of the Portico to embrace the 
faitli as it is in Jesus; and now the intelligence 
brought home by the Egyptian mariners stirred his 
heart among his pupils and his books. The longings 
of the heathen were after Gospel teaching. Their 
players for the help of instructed Christian guides 
did not find utterance in vain. Pondering, perhaps 
praying over, tliese strange tidings, the philosopher 
termed a great resolution, and girded himself up for 
a great enterprise. He determined to leave his 
disciples—to abandon the honours and rewards of the 
academy—and to go forth to preach the Gospel to 
the heathen upon heathen ground. What he did, 
apd what he taughtj it is hard to say. Doubts of the 
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soundness of his doctrines have been freely expressed. 
It is said, that the taint of the old Stoic philosophy 
clung to the Christian teacher. But we may at least 
believe the sincerity and devotedness of the man, who 
exchanged thi learned quiet of the schools, and the 
amenities of civilization, for the hardships and suffei' 
ings of missionary life, beneath a burning sun, and 
imong a barbarous people; and though there be no 
reijord of his exploits, or even of the precise scene of 
his labours,* and it isknowm that he returned after a 
time to Alexandria, to take his old place among his 
disciples, we may cherish the pleasing belief, that the 
first Indian missionary of whom we have any authentic 
account, did not labour wdiolly in vain. 

But it is not easy to say what he left behind him, 
or who succeeded him in the great work. The history 
of the Christian Church in the East here sinks into 
a cloud of obscurity. Little is known of the progress 
of the Gospel un Indian soil throughout the whole of 
the third century. It was at the commencement of 
the fourth, that the Emperor Constantine, seated 
Christianity on the throne of the Eoman world.” • At 
the Council of Nice, held under his authority, at the 
close of the first quarter of that century, one of the 


^ It is even doubted by some 
writers whether he visited India 
Proper at all; and it is suggested 
that the scene of his labours was 
more probably the coast of Arabia. 
But the balance of evidence collected 
by Mr. Hough, in his '-History of 
Christianity in India/’ is against the 
latter hypothesi.s. Tliere is no reason, 
indeed, to doubt that Pantoenus visited 
India; in all probability the island 


of Ceylon and the Malnbar coast. 
It is certain, however, tliat there is 
something extremely vague and in¬ 
definite in the geographical nomen¬ 
clature of auci^nt writers, who a.re 
too apt to des<u-ibe Arabia, Abyssinia, 
Persia, and Central Asia, inOift'er- 
ently, under tlie comprehensive name 
of India,—a word, indeed, often made 
to represent all the coimtries of the 
East, 
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isemblecl prel'dtes, named Johannes, subscribod bis 
name, as “ Metropolitan of Persia and the Great 
India, a fact which seems to indicate that there was 
at that time a Christian Church of some bulk and 
significance planted on the Indian coast. Thirty 
ycars later, one Friunentius, a Tyrian b • birth, sailed 
for India, invested by Athanasius with Episcopal 
authority, and gathered together the scattered 
Christian flocks which were then dispersed over tic 


southern peninsula. 

The story of this man is worth telling. He was 
the kinsman of a Christian philosopher named Mero- 
pius, who had heard from others such accounts of the 
wonders of the » Great India,” as filled him with a 
stiong desire to visit the utmost isles and shores of 
the East. Taking two young kinsmen with him as 
companions of his voyage, he sailed for India, satisfied 
his longings, and was about to turn the prow of his 
vessel towards home, when the natives of the country 
seized him and the mariners who liad worked his 
ship, and barbarously murdered them. The young 
kinsmen of the philosopher alone escaped. Their 
names were Frumentius and iEdesius. The natives 
caiiied the youths to their king, who made the one 
his secretary and the other his cup*bearer ^ and when ' 
ho died, leaving a son in his minoi^ity, the queen- 


mother entreated the strangers to undertake the 
guardianship of the boy, and to direct the admini¬ 
stration of the country. They consented; and Fru- 
wientius became the chief ruler of the state. The 
precise locality in which the Christian tutor and 
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^ircnt of a heathen prince and a heathen country 
exercised dominion is not on record ; hut it is nar¬ 
rated by many credible authorities, that in this trying 
and responsible position Frumentius remembered the 
lessons of his youth, and turned to good account his 
influence and mthority. He found on inquiry from the 


merchants that there were many Christians on the 
coast; he gathered them together ; erected a church ; 
exhorted them to the constant worship of the true God, 
aiid promised to protect their temporal interests. 
Many were thus added to the Christian Church ; hut 
in due course the prince, attaining to years of discrc- 
iion, took the reins of government into his own hands, 
and Frumentius and iEdesius, in spite of the remon¬ 
strances of the young sovereign and his mother, pre¬ 
pared to return to the country of their birth. dEdc- 
sius repaired at once to the home of his kindred in 
Tyre, but Frumentius made his way to Alexandria, 
sought an interview with Athanasius, and urged him 
to provide for the spiritual wants of the native con¬ 
verts on the Indian coast. The Patriarch besought 
him to undertake the mission himself, and Frumentius 
returned to India. It is said that the new bishop 
made many converts and erected many churches. It 
is only in accordance with the general character of 
the traditions of the age, that it should he added that 
he wrought many miracles. 

Of the progress of Christianity in the East during 
tlie fifth century there are few, if aiiy, authentic 
records. Early in the sixth century, a merchant of 
Alexandria named Cosmas visited India, and wrote 
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an account of -the places he had seen. “ There is,”, 
he said, “ in the Island of Taprobane (Ceylon) in the 
furthermost India, in the Indian sea, a Christian 
Cliurch, with clergymen and believers. I know not 
whether there are any Christians beyond this island. 
In the Malabar country also, j\here ' .epper grows, 
thei'e are Christians, and in Calliana, as they call it, 
there is a bishop who comes from Persia Avhere he 
was consecrated.”* The Gospel had indeed bee t 
making its way towards India by the northern route, 
through Central Asia; and was preached, with suc¬ 
cess, in Persia, in Media, in Armenia, in Bactria, and 
in the Tartar countries lying to the north of the great 
Caucasian range. “ The Bai'baric Churches,” says 
Gibbon, “from the Gulf of Persia to the Caspian 
Sea, were almost infinite; and their I’ecent faith was 
conspicuous in the number and sanctity of their monks 
and martyrs.” “ In a subsequent age,” to borrow 
the language of the same historian, “ the zeal of the 
Ncstoriansf overleaped the limits whicli had confined 
the ambition and curiosity both of the Greeks and 
Persians, i he missionaries of Balkh and Samarcand 
j)ursued without fear the footsteps of the roving 
Tartar, and insinuated themselves into the camps 


* There has been a good deal of 
learned discussion relative to the 
identity of this place, but I see no 
reason to disbelieve tliat the Greek 
KaWictpa represents the modern Cal- 
lianec, near Bombay. Cosmas evi¬ 
dently knew nothing of the eastern 
coast of the Indian peninsula; and 
\ Hugh Murray, in his “ Jlisto- 

J^cal Account of Discoveries and 
iravels in Asia,” a very able and 
interesting compilation, suggests that 


the rudifetania on the Coromandel 
coast, mentioned by Nicolo Conti, is 
identical with the Poodabatan of 
Cosmas, which was on the Malabar 
coast. 

f The Nestorians were the fol¬ 
lowers of Nestoriiis, who was con¬ 
secrated Bishop of Constantinople in 
For an interesting account of 
his career, and of his peculiar doc¬ 
trines, see Mr. Hough’s “ History,” 
vol. i, chap. 11. 
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of Imaus and the "banks of the 
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of the valleys 

Selinga.” ^ 

But as the seventh century dawned %»on Asia^^S 
gi-eat imposture of Mahomed arose and checkedloT 
time the gTowth of dhristianity in the Eastern world. 
The faith of the Arabian enthusiast, supported by 
seductive appeals to the passions of men, began to 
roll its irresistible tide’over the vast extent of country 
t lat lies: between the banks of the Mediterranean and 
th'e confines of the Chinese Empire. The followers 
of the new creed were men of earnestness and enter¬ 
prise ; they monopolised the trade and navigation of 
the East; and for a time the Christian churches 
languished. Commerce had been, hitherto, the great 
agent of prosclytism, and now that agency was sus¬ 
pended. Eeceiving no new strength from without, 
and within abject and corrupt, presenting a feeble 
contrast to the gigantic ascendancy of the new faith, 
the churches of India visibly declined in power as 
the mosques of the Mahomedans cast Eieir shadows 
over the parched ground, and the stillness of the 
evening was broken by the Muezhin’s call to p-ayer. 

Two noticeable events, though not altogether un- 
obscuied by that mist of uncertainty which hangs 
over the early history of the Christian Church in 
India, distinguished the eighth and ninth centuries. 
Towards the close of the former, when it appears that 
the Indian bishoprics w'ere under the authority of the 
Nestorian Patriarch of Seleucia, an Armenian mer¬ 
chant, named Thomas Cana, took up his abode in 
Malabar. Before this time the Christian brother- 
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hood, both on that and the Coromandel coast, perse¬ 
cuted by the native princes, had been driven into the 
country, to seek refuge oh the bil ls. 
The influence of Mar Thomas, %vho whether formally 
appointed or not to the episcopal office appears to 
have performed its functions and borne its title, was 
great throughout Southern India. Under his protec¬ 
tion the native Christians enjoyed security and peace. 
It has been conjectured that this man, who marriecj 
and died in India, and left behind him a numerous 
progeny, is the Christian worthy who has been con¬ 
founded with the Apostolic saint. The chronological 
question simply, involves a discrepancy of a small 
matter of eight centuries; and aU we now know about 
it, or are likely to know, is that the St. Thomas, 
who is venerated by the Christian Churches of 
Southern India, and whose name they bear, was 
either “ an apostle, a ISIanichman, or an Armenian 
merchant,” and that he died in the first century or 
the ninth. 

The noticeable event of the ninth century, to which 
I have alluded, is connected with this history of St. 
Thomas. It is on record that Alfred the Great 
despatched from Great Britain an embassy, under 
Sighelm, Bishop of Shiroburn, to the shrine of the 
saint at Madras.* Having paid their, devotions, the 


Tliis was ill 883. It seems little 
ely that if the legend of the death 
of St. Thomas in the 
onf really arose 

of Tif ^orial 

olnni 1 ®^ent wliich took 

place only about half a century before 


Alfred^s emhasshge — there shoul 
have been at that time, either i 
or Great Britain, any confu 
sion of an incident which occurre 
fifty years before witn one that wa 
at least eight centuiues old. 
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holy men returned home, bringing with them a costly 
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recompense in the shape of a ricn^cargo of p^rls 
and spices. The fame of these precic^s 
had reached the monarch of the Western Isle, 'and ’ 

the substance now rewarded his zeal. This story is 
related on luch good authority that I am slow to 
pronounce it apocryphal. It would seem to he at 
least partly true. It is surmised by Gibbon and 
ither lY-riters, that the pilgrims were despatched fi’om 
i^reat Britain, but never proceeded farther than 
Alexandi-ia, where they “ collected their cargo and 
legend.” However imperfectly we may understand 
the motives of the British monarch, or grope our 
way through tlie haze of doubt that hesets the 
tradition, it would be pleasant to accept, without 
misgivings, this history of the dawn of Saxon 
enterprise in the East. 

Erora this time, over a large surface of years, lie 
few and scattered the incidents which mark the 
progress of the Christian churches in the East. 

In the tenth century the cause of the pure faith 


had greatly recovered from the blighting edects of 
IMahomcdan ascendancy, and new efforts were made 
to support and to recruit the churches. It is said 
that about this time the Christians of St. Thomas 
were so many and so powerful in Southern India, 
that they asserted their independence as a people, 
and erected a sovereignty of their own. For some 
time they prospered under their Christian Eajahs, 
until one of them dying without issue, adopted a 
heathen prince as his heir, and from that time the 
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of Christian rulers was extinct—a remarkable 
instance of the advantages of that system of adoption 
-now, afK,, the lapse of nearly a thousand years, 
IS ^...otited with as much warmth, and advocated with 
as much earnestness, as though the welfa-e of India 
Avere dependent upon the issue of- the cor'iest. 

Hitherto, with but a dim uncertain light to guide 
us, we have groped through a country of much doubt 
and perplexity, a desert on which, few and far be¬ 
tween, stand up shadowy landmarks of history, 
scarcely better than the merest fables. Out of the 
regions of the indistinct and conjectural, we are now 
about to emerge, by sensible degrees, into the light 
ot substantial history. We have seen the tide of 
Christianity setting in from Egypt aijd Syria, 
through Arabia and Persia, towards the western 
coast of Hindostan, and thence up the southern 
peninsula. For a time the ascendancy of Maho- 
medanism cut off the growing intercourse between 
Christianity and Heathenism, and kept down the 
growth of the Ncstorian churches. It was but for 
a time. The growing civilization of the West went 
out to meet the stern enthusiasm of the East, and 
the traders of Arabia yielded the commerce of the 
Indian seas to the merchants of Genoa and Venice. 
But the enmity of Mahomedanism was not extin¬ 
guished, and its power was not suppressed. By the 
Aictorious arms of Mahomed II., the crescent was 
planted in the capital of the Greek empire, and the 
mart of Constantinople closed against the European 
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world. By such hostility as this, the spirit of 
Christian enterprise was exciteu rather thair/^de- 
pressed. The nations of the Wei >had 
known no other sea route than thd» througii .^ne 
Bed Sea and the Persian Gulf, alSt Arahian 
coast to Ctylon; but the aggi-essivliss and exclu¬ 
siveness of the Mahomedans stimulate them to seek 
another channel by which to import into Europe the 
\wealth of the Oriental marts, and on the common 
road of the great ocean they tried, for the first time, 
towards the close of the fifteenth century, the great 


experiment of a western passage to India, aiound the 
stormy promontory of Southern Africa. It was in 
the year 1497 , that Vasco de Gama, a subject of the 
King of Portugal, doubled the Cape of Storms, and 
steered for the western coast of India. Mtcr a 
voyage of ten months from the port of Lisbon, he 
cast anchor before the town of Calicut in the month 
of May in the following year; and from that time we 
date a new epoch in the history of the Christian 
churches in the Indian world. 


Long before this the Papacy had been established; 
hut the Syrian churches knew nothing about the 
Papacy—nothing about Rome. They had flourished 
on the Indian coast long before the days of Papal 
domination, and when the Romish Church erected 
its proud front, and overawed the empires of the 
West, the Christian churches in India had been 
defended against the inroads of ite propagandism, 
and the tyranny of its intolerance, by the barriers 
which Mahoniedanism had raised up between the 
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eople of Europe and the dwellers on the coasts 
of Malabar and Ooromaudel. But no sooner were 
^ortu^uC. ) vessels anchored off the shores of 
iOo*atnern In^ than the independence of the primi¬ 
tive churches Vas threatened, and in n. little time 
was grievous^i •' assailed. When Vas /o de Gama 
appeared a st^cond time on the Indian coast, with 
the title of Admiral of the Eastern Seas, the ' 
Christians of Malabar welcomed him with cor’d) 

f 

ality, and invited him to become the ruler of their 
tribe. The deputation which crossed the surf and 
ascended the sides of De Gama’s vessel presented to 
the great navigator the sceptre of the last of their 
Christian kings. It rvas a w’ooden staff dyed rvith 
vermilion, silver-mounted, and ornamented with bells. 
With childlike confidence they placed themselves 
under his protection, and besought him to become 
their chief. Fi’om that time the progress of that 
great buccaneering expedition, which subjected many 
fair provinces of the Indian continent to the rule of 
a tyrannous, lustful, and unscrupulous band of tyrants 
and mai cinders, was, beyond example, rapid and event¬ 
ful. The success of the Portuguese over the Moorish 
power in the East was not without its uses ; and it 
W'ould be hard to withhold our admiration from the 
surprising energy with which it was achieved. But 
it is a painful and a terrible chapter of history. 
The first Christian settlers in India were the most 
unchristian of men;* and it has taken more than 

* Maffeiis canditlly acknowledges guese fonued one of tie main oRsta- 
that the unholy lives of the Portu- cies to the conversion of the natives* 
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three centuries to wipe: away the stain cast upon 
Christianity hy the lives of its Eiuopean professoiy. 


Intent upon worldly conquest, and ^j^^c.qivr '' - 
of earthly wealth, the fii-stLusitanian/ ^ders app!.tr 
to have tro^ijhled themselves little a? it the propa¬ 
gation of C|n’istianity; and it ml^ be doubted 
whether the Franciscan Friars who a^|pmpanied the 
•.Portuguese mariners to India did not, for the most 
oart, Sfuffer the missionary el«tt’actcr to subside into 
tile monastic. They established monasteries; they 
^ built churches; but they made few genuine converts. 
Proselytism, in the time of Albuquerque, was a 
matter of State policy, not of Christian zeal and 
devotion. The Viceroy, we are told, “ in order to 
breed up soldiers, very wisely got the Indian maids 
made Christians, and married them to the Portu¬ 
guese, that they might not always stand in need of 
fresh supplies of men from Portugal.” But whilst 
Albuquerque., and his successors were prosecuting 
their conquests in the East, and the Portuguese poiver 
was extending itself from the Arabian gulf to the 
very confines of China, a greater than Albuquerque 
^vas achieving that gi-eater conquest of self, and a 
mightier power than that of the arms of Portugal in 
the East was rising among the peaceful colleges of 
the West. Ignatius Loyola bowed himself to God ; 
and the reign of the Jesuits commenced. 


Aficr settinp: forth other difficulties, 
lie savs • “ Veruin nihil plane inajori 
c.st inipediinento quani nostratium 
Christiaiioruni (quos Lthnicis pra- 
lucpre ad oninem justitiam et cnsti- 
t uem oportuerat) tnnto no.nini ac 
pSsioni niimn.c consentanca quo- 


tidianae vit» docuinenta, neque cnim 
taiitam spectatu paucorum innocentia 
cfc yhfus adstniit Evangelio fideni; 
quatitoni insigiiis multoruui et notis- 
simi fore cujusque avaritia et imnro- 
bita5 adiinit.’^ 
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t was in the' spring of the year 1541 that the first 
nn -sionary of ,fhe new Society of Jesus turned his 
hlua^ i, for the last time, upon the orangc- 
gwvcs of Sp , and set his face towards the shining 

Orient. A . 'tuguese vessel, destined Ao carry out 
to Goa a new ndian viceroy, and a rer iforcement of 
a thousand ni n, suffered the gTcat-hearted enthusiast 
to slink silently on board, and to mingle with tho ' 
noisy crowd of soldiei.^iand mariners on her- deck 
No pleasant well-fitted caliin was there for him—lio 
well-supplied “ cuddy-table ”—no outfit that he did c 
not carry on his back. He pillowed his head upon a 
coil of ropes, and ate what the sailors discarded. 
But there was not a seaman in that labouring vessel, 
there w^as not a soldier in that croivded troop-ship, 
who did not inwardly recognise the great soul that 
glowed beneath those squalid garments. No outward 
humiliation could conceal that knightly spirit; no 
sickness and suffering could quench th^ fire of that 
ardent genius. The highest and the lowest held 
converse with him ; and, abject, prostrate as he was, 
ho towered above them all, alike as a gentleman and a 
scholar. And when, thirteen months after the vessel 
sailed out of the port of Lisbon, its rent sails were 
furled, and its strained cables coiled before the seaport 
of Goa, there was not one of the many enthusiasts 
who now, as they dropped down her w'eather-stained 
and shattered side, shaped for themselves in imagina¬ 
tion so brilliant a career in the great Indies, or heaped 
up such piles of visionary wealth, as stirred tho heart 
of Francis Xavier. But his career was only that of 
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the Christian missionary, and the riches he was to 
gain were countless thousands of human souls. 

It was Xavier’s will to suffer. 

Portugal had ordered, that on his pa ^e to Ina... a 
cabin should be placed at his dispose pd furnished 
ivith evervtiiing that could render (rahle the dis¬ 
comforts of J^sea life. But he hadyejected these 
\kingly offers, and contented himself with the hare 
deck aiii his home; a single^oak to shelter him in 
t^le foul weather, and a few hooks to solace him in 
^jlthe fair. And now that he had reached the point at 
which were to commence his apostolic ministrations, 
the same spirit of self-denial and self-dependence 
animated him in all that he did. He had prayed 
before his departure for more stripes ; he had asked 
the Divine goodness to grant him in India the pains 
that had been faintly foreshadowed in his Italian 
career. He had carried out all sorts of briefs and 
credentials from regal and pontifical hands; and the 
bishop now eagerly tendered him assistance and 
pressed upon him pecuniary support. But he refused 
all these episcopal offers, and sought no aid but that 
of God. The more dangers seemed to thicken—the 
more appalling the difficulties that beset his path— 
the more agonizing the trials he endured—the louder, 
the more earnest was his cry, “Yet more 0 


mv 


God!—yet more ! ” 

Protestant zeal is only contemptible when it denies 
that Francis Xavier was a grej.t man. Delusions ho 
may have had, strong as ever yet wi-ought upon the 
human soul; but the true nobility of his nature is 





not to be gainsaid. He faced the most tremendous 
tri '.Is \vith a courage and a constancy of the highest 
and r 3cuted the most arduous and.astounding 
ia.^ours with. energy and a perseverance scarcely 
cxampled in' e history of mankind. ^ He found 
himself sudd* ^y thrown into th(e. midst Pf a mingled 
community oi .natives and Europeansi^ of which it 
was haid to feay whether the one or the other were^ 
sunk in the deeper and aiorc debasing idolaLy. r. 
was a privilege to him to endure hardship ai^ to 4e 
beset with difficulty in the prosecution of his great' 
work. His courage rose as the objects in his path 
loomed lai’ger and larger, and he waded through tho 
sea of pollution that lay before him as one wdio never 
feared to sink. He began his course by endeavouring 
to entice his countrymen at Goa into a purer way of 
life; and, as none since the days of the apostle Paul 
have known better how to abound and how to be 
abased, he became as weak unto the week, all things 
to all men, that by all means he might save some. Tho 
knightly spirit was never extinct within him ; with the 
chivalry and the courtesy of the old noble, he united 
the fulness and readiness of the scholar; and whether 
among tho gay and gallant officers who surrounded 


the Viceroy of Portugal, or among the degraded 
fishermen on the coast of Malabar, the gentle blood 
which flowed in his veins imparted dignity to his 
presence, softness to his speech, and the most winning 
generosity to his actiens. Whether, placing liimself 
at the head of a band of oppressed Christians, ho 
charged down, crucifix in hand, upon a marauding 
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enemy, or whether he braved death in fever hospitals 
and lazar-houses, performing readily the most sich'm- 
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ing offices for their tainted inmates, ' «mie 
courage and self-devojiion shone ou \ everytiix.ig 

that he did. . { ■ 

That the ‘loctriiie/ he taught may, dt have been 

the soundest-^iat |^s means of teach, ig were insuf- 
\ficient—that he knew little of the nati\ib languages— 

• -that ^e made conv^5'R9*i^J' Vv'ci’c in reality no con- 
v^s Jhat he had an overweening faith, not peculiar 
^ the Sixteenth century, in the efficacy of infant 

baptism, arc facts which all history records, hut no 
true history in a grudging spirit. The more insuf¬ 
ficient his means, the greater the faith that sustained 
him. When Francis Xavier went about the streets 
of Goa, or traversed the villages on the western coast, 
bell in hand, its clear sounds inviting all who heard 
to gather round him and accept from his lips the first 
rudiments of Christian truth ; and when, with inalien¬ 
able European accent, he enunciated a rude transla¬ 
tion of the Apostles’ creed, and then of the Lord’s 
Prayer and the Ten Commandments, he 'did not 
believe that he, so unworthy an agent, so weak a 
vessel, could convert thousands of wondering heathens 
to the fiiith as it is in Christ ; hut he believed that 
even a weaker vessel, even a more unworthy agent, 
might, in God’s hands, become a, human medium for 
the conversion of tens of thousands, and he did his 
host knowing how little it was in itself, but how^ 
great it might become, if the Holy Ghost descended 
upon him as a dove, and hirdlike accompanied him in 
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hn wanderings:. How far' the Divine Spirit* may 
ha e woiked in, him, and for him, it is not for, us 
f'se d Wjto determine. It was said that a 
miraculous 4 .of tongues fjvas vouchsafed to him, 
that he ra^se he dead, and performed other prodi¬ 
gies; but he /as too truthfuf. too real a man, to 
favom* the gi\ wth of errors whic’t the .vhole Catholic 
Avorld Avas only too willing to accept; and it ivould 
1)3 the vilest injustice ..' lx u^ion the first Jesidr 
missionary the charge of dishonesty and ins ncer' y, 
because among his followers have been bars an ’ 
hypocrites of the worst class. 

rile proselytes of Francis Xavier are numbered by' 
his followers, not by tens, but by hundreds of thou¬ 
sands. He IS said to have converted seven hundred 
thousand unbelievers to the Christian faith. His 
converts were drawn from all classes, fi*om princes to 
pariahs. That the dishonesty or credulity of his 
biographers has greatly magnified his successes is not 
to be denied; but, making large deductions on this 
score, there still remains a formidable balance of 


nominal Christianity to be carried to the account of 
the apostle. His superhuman energies seem to have 
been attended with almost miraculous results. Idols 
fell at his approach; churches rose at his bidding; 
and the sign of the cross became the recognised 
symbol of fellowship among the inmates of entire 
villages. From Goa he travelled southward to the 
pearl-fisheries of Cape Comorin, and after succouring 
the poor people who had been driven thence to the 
shores of the Straits of Manaar, returned to the 
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western coast and commenced his laliQurs, with extrii- 
ordinavy energy and success, in Ti'avarpore. Acer (1- 
ing to his own account he baptized . 
heathens' in a single mfnth; carryii ^ the holy 
work till he could no/onger articul' t*^ords of 
the formula, dr raise /fiis hand to perl pa ^ office. 
Then he took for the Eastern isles,.^.j^ited 

Jllalacqa, AmbWljreraate, Java; -and, afRSv a 
\’hile, (eturneeJ^i^H wa churches in Southel^n 
li^a, i jnd to^^pare himself for a great crusad^ 
jjAst the Bonzes of Japan. More than two years 
were spent in this holy war; many strange adventures 
he encountered, many converts he made, and many 
churches he established; hut his career was now 
drawing to a close. He returned to Goa, and there 
in council with one lago Pereira, captain of the vessel 
which had carried the apostle on his strange and 
perilous voyage from Japan, formed the magnificent 
design of converting the Chinese Empire. But he 
never reached the flowery land. Difficulties beset the 
enterpi’ise. The apostle of the Jesuits was landed at 
the Island of Sancian; and there as he was about to 
join, full of heart and hope, a Siamese embassy of 
which he had gained tidings, and thus aided to pene¬ 
trate into the interior of the Celestial Empire, the 
hand of God was put forth to stay his triumphant 
career; the Divine mandate, “ thus far shalt thou 
go, and no further,” was issued to that lowly, well- 
prepared servant of God; he met the summons ivith 
raptui’e, and on the hare beach, or beneath a miserable 
shed, which sheltered him neither from the heat by 
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ky nor from riie cold by night, he closed a life of 
my and bliss, oi humiliation and of triumph, with 
elv llel in the history of the world, 

ijiuch hr ’ told in aVmv para^'aphs was the 
career of I n ’s Xavier. Ho. died on the 2nd day of 
Deceiif^ /, 1,' at the portals of the Chinese empire. 
His lua' itle tiiscended upon noi e woTj ny to be asso- 
ciaf ....^-vvith Uie memory of su^,; j man. In the 
histoiy. .of the Jesuitj’T"^' , \ India, , i?ranc;'3 

Xavier stands out in solitary grailv^ir, as the r- ic 
apostolic man. Beside him all his successors 
but mountebanks and impostors. He was too earnest, 
too assiduous in his ministrations to busy himself 
about the doctrines of other Christian teachers, and 
too large-hearted and charitable to sink into a bigot, 
or to be goaded into persecution. He went about his 
own work, and the Syrian priests tended their flocks 
in security and peace. Before his death the Fran¬ 
ciscan friars had endeavoured silently qpd secretly tp 
undermine the Malabar churches; but had resorted 
to no acts of violence. Soon, however, the ovci> 
bearing •policy of Rome began openly to assert itself; 
and the Christians of S\;. Thomas saw their inde¬ 
pendence threatened by men whom they regarded as 
little bettor than idolaters in religion and buccaneers 
in active life. 

Then began that great struggle, to the history of 
which Gibbon has devoted two pregnant pages, and 
Hough more than .i volume of his work. The 
Christians, long seated on the coast of Malabar, 
traced their paternity to the Apostle Paul, who 
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“ -went through Syria and Cilicia confirming the 
churches.” They looked to Syria as. their spirit lal 


Tatr- 
they kiiuw 
.c'\. tho'jila- 



lioine. They owned the supremacy m 
of Babylon. Of Eom^?and the E 
nothing. During the ^rise of the P 
homedan power, whien had overrun i 
countries, hao ^lose^i the gates of Ind, a ag^*! 
nations of the i * p.* This had saved the V^'janj 
(hurch'S fvova.J‘ ' i..xiacy and Roman cd"-i 

ri vpion As,/Co the great question, whether the 

chn.pn of Spain and Portugal or the Christian 
pri(^fe of Southern India entertained pui ei ideas 
and practised more orthodox forms of Chiistianity, 
authorities may widely differ. The Portuguese were 
scandalized at the appearance of the Syrian houses 
of worship, which they declared to ho heathen temples 


scarcely disguised. The Syrian Christians shrank 
with dismay from the defiling touch of the Roman 
Catholics of Portugal, and proclaimed themselves 
Christians and not idolators, when the image of the 
Virgin Mary W'as placed before their offended eyes. 
But it is certain that the Malabar Christians had 
never been subject to Roman supremacy, and never 


subscribed to Roman doctrine. The inquisitors of 
Goa discovered that they were heretics ; but they 
were quietly living in the enjoyment of a faith which 
had been vouchsafed to them a thousand years before 
—vouchsafed to them when Rome owmed a heathen 


Emperor, and knew not the stc nier, more capacious 

* The Abbe Rnynal, whose views tbe effect of this exclusion in a very 
Rfihprtson adopts not without ac- sensible and candid manner. 

knowledgment, has enharged upon 
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tyanny of a 
Clj-irch. 

g-ciCCS of til 

Indian ch’j-{ 

' ch^ 


sovci’eign 


Pontiff of the- Christian 


Yoljf on the fold, down came the dclc- 


ontifical tjn.’nt upon these doomed 
1 . Their owv shepherds, unworthy 
jC, deserted theii flock in the hour of 
IcCu ramh ed for power, ano pla’ d a game of 
lliss -alation, that was not even ju ,d by temporary 
teFvJcess. The first A xOlcl'Uv- ho was ] rousflvj 
nto antagonism with Home, expiatehis • rant jf 
^courage and sincerity in the dungeons of the Ir _ ‘ 

sition. The second shai’ed the same fate. *"A Third, 
whose sufferings are more worthy of commiseration, 
died after much trial and tribulation in his diocese, 
denying the Pope’s supremacy to the last. The 
churches were now without a Bishop, at a time when 
they moi’e than ever needed prelatical countenance 
and support; for Eomc was about to put forth a 
mighty hand and a stretched-out arm. ^ Don Alexis 
dc Menezes was appointed Archbishop of Goa. It 
wns his mission less to make new converts than to 


reduce oid ones to subjection; and he flung himself 
into the w-ork of persecution with an amount of zeal 
and heroism that must have greatly endeared him to 
Horae. Impatient of the slow success of his agents, 
ho determined to take the staff into his own hand. 
Moving down to the South, wdth an imposing military 
force,* he summoned the Syrian Churches to submit 

* There was Other work to be done of imparting to the movements of 
expedition than the reduction the Archbishop all the circumstance 
ot tlie Syrian Churclies; but the au- of official pomp and uie pcrsuasivc- 
iiionties of Goa saw the advantage ness of military strength. 
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themselves to his authority. The (Ohurches wove 
under an Archdeacon, who, sens! ole of the dan {cr 


temp 
'RS ■ prepared 
\An escort 


act 

ith 




•.. i ol 



that impended over them, determince 
but at the same time t' Ih ow that y 
to resist. He waited < n the Archbisl’ 
of three thousand usolute men wL 
him on his ■», it t^ Menezes, were 
restrained, on first slight and de-iusive 
yiolendi, from r) ' _ h opponents and provf;'i|^,/ 

tl, h- btrning .oal in defence of their religion. ! ■ 
not :a ti^e for Menezes to push the claims of'^ 
the iS^feh Church. But no fear of resistance could 
divert him from his purpose; and he openly denounced 
the Patriarch of Babylon as a pestilent schismatic, 
and declared it a heresy to acknowledge his supremacy. 

He then issued a decree forbidding all persons to 


acknowledge any other supremacy than that of the 
Koman Pontiff, or to make any mention of the 
Syrian Patriarch in the services of their Church; and, 
this done, he publicly excommunicated the acknow¬ 
ledged head of the Syrian Churches, and called upon 
the startled Archdeacqn to sign the writ of excom¬ 
munication. Frightened and confused, the wi etched 
man put his name to the apostate document; and it 
was publicly affixed to the gates of the church. 

This intolerable insult on the one hand—this 
wretched compromise on the other—roused the fury 
of the people against the Archbishop, and against 
their own ecclesiastical chief. Hard was the task 
before him, when the latter went forth to appease the 
excited 'multitude. They would have made one 
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w^jacyerate effort to sweep the Portuguese intruders 
their polluted shores ; hut the Archdeacon 
^ '' hem for fo:ifhearance; apologised for 

P' his own we ^ ui'ged ttic^ dissimulation would ho 

moie se' , than revenge; promised, in spite of 

nad 5ne, to defend th ^ir reliHon; and ex- 
hem v,b he firm in theii res^' .ance of Papal 
-ission. With a shout of ass' they swore that 
^ .ey would never how u... . uecKs. the yoh^e, an-i 
prepared themselves for the conti. lance of •" io 
V, struggle. ' 

But Menezes was a man of too many rQ(|mu ^es to 
ho worsted in such a conflict. His energy and per¬ 
severance were irresistible; his craft Was too deep to 
fathom. When one weapon of attack failed, he tried 
another. Praud took the place of violence; money 
took the place of arms. He bribed thdk whom ho 
could not bully, and appealed to the imagihations of 
men when he could not work upon their'Years. And^- 
little by little, he succeeded. First one Church fell, 
and then another. Dangers and difficulties beset 
him. Often had he to encounter violent resistance, 
and often did he heat it dowm. When the strength 
of the Syrian Christians was too great for him, ho 
called in the aid of the native princes. The unhappy 
Archdeacon, weai’y of resistance, and threatened with 
excommunication, at last made submission to the 
Roman Prelate. Menezes issued a decree for a 
synod; and, on the 20th of June, 1599? the Churches 
assembled at Diamper. The first sess^ion passed 
quietly over, but not without much secret murmuring. 
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The second, at whicli the decre^.were read, was > i- 
terrupted at that trying point of the cn-einony w v rc^ 
having enunciated the Cos^ession of F. 
bishop renounced and a^ .^ematized 1 
Babylon. The discontent of the Syr s ' ^ -’ o 
out openly; they protested against tin lect, \ 

Confession of . 'ith. and urged that sue i a c 
would imply tin oy were not Cbnstiaiis beto. 
t',semb ing of t> .ynou. Menezes allayed t n „^ 

a, rehensions, .nd removed their doubts, l>y P-Wmlj • 
•ncr ’ be confession in the name of himself and the . 
Easf/^liurches. One of the Syrian priests, who 
acted »terpreter, then read the confession in the 
Malabar language, and the assembled multitude re¬ 
peated it after him, word for word, on their knees. 
And so th(^ Syrian Christians bowed their necks to 

the yoke of llome. , , i • i 

Eesolute to improve the advantages he had gamed, 
Menezes did not suffer himself to subside into inac¬ 
tivity, and to bask in the sunshine of his past 
triumphs. Whether it was religious zeal or tempord 
ambition that moved him, he did not relax from his 
labours; but feeling that it was not enough to place 
the yoke upon the neck of the Syrian Christians he 
endeavoured, by all means, to keep it there. The 
Churches yielded sullen submission; hut there were 
nuick-witted, keen-sighted men among them, who, as 
the seventeenth century began to dawn upon the world, 
looked hopefully into the future, feeling assured that 
, 1^ discern even then unmistakable evidences 
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,hcre was hope thejj for the Syrian Churches. The 
p^§ecutions o^iuenei. 'es w^ere very grievous—for he 
from the^'^ wives ; excommunicated, 
onT^-ifling ' uids, meml). ^ of the churches; and 
destroyed A 'e old Syriac i 'cords which contained 
A""' '' the arly purity of ti eir faith. The irre- 

oarbii'isni of this last a ‘t wa not to be for- 
. or forgven ; but, in the st of all other 
xferings, there was Co* ... le though it, that 

^ his tyranny was but for a time. Sixty rears if 
servitude and hypocrisy,” writes Gibbeu, “ veix 
ticntly endured; but as soon as the Portugu' npire 
was shaken by the courage and industry of L.v. Butch, 
the Nestorians asserted with vigour and effect the 
religion of their fathers. The Jesuits were incapable 
of defending the power they had abused.,' The arms 
of forty thousand Christians were pointed against 
their falling tyrants; and the Indian Archdeacon 


assumed the character of Bishop till a h’esh supply of 
Episcopal gifts and Syriac missionaries could be ob¬ 
tained from the Patriarch of Babylon.” Such, briefly 
narrated, were the results of the oppression of Menezes. 
In the course of six months that ambitious and un¬ 


scrupulous prelate reduced the Syrian churches to 
bondage, and for sixty years they wore the galling 
chains of Home. But Menezes trusted in his own 
strength; he came as an earthly conqueror, and his 
reliance was on the arm of temporal authority. “ His 
example, writes Mr. Hough, “ should be regarded as 
^ beacon to warn future Christian missionaries from 
the rock on which he foundered. Without faith and 
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godliness nothing can ensure a^ ^urchs pio p y- 
Failing in these, the prelates rl csigiumagm cen, 
they were deemed, soon,,>Vfhe to nc 
deserves special remark^^ Jan instruct’ nterposition 
of Divine Providence,, ^hat the declir yt^ yovt\x- 
guese interestin Ind? , a commenced at e v^ ' 
when he fla; ^red nimself that he md 

foundation of it .tnanency.” 

, Lea^ ^ng the ' -Vs groaning under v 

w ^ght’ pf pa , a tyranny, we may now cross the - 
\err. pemnsula, to track the movements of the 
Jesul 1 the eastern coast. It was at the com- 
menceui^xi'of the seventeenth century that Eobert do 

Nobilibus, a nophew of Cardinal BeUarmine, and a 
near relative of Pope Marcellus II., laid the founda¬ 
tion of th(^ Madura Mission. The Jesuits were, by 
this time, rdpMly supplanting the Franciscans in all 
parts of the southern provinces of India. As the 
seventeenth century advanced, the glory of the Jesuit 
missions ascended higher and higher, till it reached 
its culminating point. From Goa went forth a stream 
of missionaries to evangelize the whole continent of 
India; but in the regions watered by the Ganges, 
they were disheartened and repulsed, and soon aban¬ 
doned their work in despair. Not so in the' Southern 
Peninsula. Tliere they laboured with marvellous 
assiduity, and, according to their own accounts, with 
marvellous success. Eejccting the example of Xavier, 
whose warm heart had expaneid towards the poor 
. the oppressed, and whose ready limbs had ever 
Zvm him amongst them, Eobert de Nobilibus, his 
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bciatcs, and liis successors, addressed tliemselves 
to'^he dominati, 'cias^*'C^nd sought their converts' 
am^^^he ahmans. - a ' one respect theyv went 
forth to the york hettc^ 'repared than the great 
Jesuit apo'tl; . \They had stu died, and they, under- 


Sto' 


na ^ languages ; ti ey had . made them- 


milia ■ with, and were 
and easterns of the nati 


•^adj 


£o adopt, the 
They shrank 


m no amount of lake . suffering—from 

lO humiliation. They turned aside i. m the uact' te 
of no deceit; from the exercise of no hypocris/. ? 
lied in word, and they lied in action. T> ailed 
themselves western Brahmans ; and in the*'^AOguise of 
Brahmans they mixed themselves wi^tli “the people, 
talking their language, following their customs, and 
countenancing their superstitions. Clot^ied in the 
sacerdotal yellow cloth, with the mark of‘Sandal wood 
on their foreheads, their long hair streaming down 
their backs, their copper vessels in their hands, their 
wooden sandals on their feet, these “new Brahmans” 
found acceptance among the people, and were welcomed 
by the princes of southern India. They performed 
their ablutions with scrupulous regularity 5 they ate 
no animal food; they drank no intoxicating liquors; 
hut found in the simple fare of vegetables and milk 


ut once a disguise and a protection. The Christians 
had hitherto appeared upon the scciie, eating and 
, drinking—gluttonous and wine-bibhers—and they had 
paid the penalty of an addiction to these feverish 
stimulants under the burning copper skies of the 
East. The holy men who now wandered half-naked 
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among the natives of southern India; and sitting on 
their haunches ate the cc^Mp^i country, 

braved the climate with / ^gtovative 'niunity, and 
were not suspected of J^^hip wj' sensual 

Europeans who had t’ rned Goa intr itye of cor¬ 
ruption. Whether i' was necessary y the 
lation of the . '’•ahm mical character to ^irese 
other respects ' great purity of life, may h\- 
all wh. are acq’ ’ ’ "h^r1labits of that prie. 

c 'ss tc conjee re for themselves. 

'hat thes ; Jesuits made a surprising number oi 
conv -n the South, is confidently asserted on the 
testinm. their order; and ^inasmuch as they 

baptised maij thousands of people, the record is 
doubtless tri# If the sprinkling of water and the 


utterance c" a certain formula be enough to make a 


Christian, iis many professing Protestants seem to 
believe, even in the middle of the nineteenth centuiy, 
these Jesuit missionaries in the seventeenth, doubtless 
made multitudes of Christians. According, however, 
to their own showing, their success among the 
Brahmans was very small, and they soon began to 
see the necessity of flying at lower game. They went 
among the villagers — condescended to pariahs, and 
achieved great triumphs over babes and sucklings. 
Under the pretext of administering medicine to them, 
they baptized all the dying children. They did their 
best to render conversion as easy as possible, by 
heathenizing Christianity to the utmost possible 
extent Indeed it may be questioned whether the 
Lsuit missionaries were not themselves the only real 
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converts. It is to say of the scandalous 

nature of their,^ that they brought a blush 
the start, impiety of the 


relate-^” the mission'’®" unscrupulous 

^progression toii^"^ in an 

.ii’*a..,.ards attained. proficiency* 


T)' 


Christianity 
indeed un- 


•the 


im? ge 


or 


vtdura Linder the Jesuits^ 

^mised idolatry. 

^ le Virgin Mary was worshipped 
md paraded upon the cars, there was lit.^i^® ®^np 
the old ceremonies and processions of ^.® ^"^Ssin. 
There was the same noise of trumpets, taum- 
taums, and kettle-drums; there was the same blaze 
of rockets, and Roman candles, ankJjblue-lights; 
there were the same dancers, with the sair 3 marks ol 
sandal-wood and vermilion on their naked bodies. 

he new Christianity of Madura disguised itself as 
adroitly as the priests who taught it. They married 
children with all the silly observances of Paganism 
mid buried the dead with all its ghastly superstitions, 
io break down the barriers of Caste were a great 
acnevement; for Caste is the gi-eat stumbling-block 
0 the Gospel. The Jesuits did not attempt it. They 

went among the people with gi-cat parade of caste, 
and declared that they were sprung from the head ol 
^rahma himself. To have made an assault upon 
astc w ould have been to betray their own secret, and 
utteilv to ruin their sc lemes. They ivere too wise in 
their generation so to make shipwreck of tli^ir hopes. 
Among their proselytes they consented to pcr])e(uatc 

D 
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the distinctions which it 

tianity to destroy. The ^^^^^)hristians and 

the low-caste Christian ' 

apart. They could ^game holy water. 1 

dip their fingers in t^^j dissimulatioiK ^ 
system was me of ^tion. So little qf Ch __ 

promise and hjie^^ English historian of Cii. 
was there in it.. ^ ^^^xd^ise for devoting to iv 
^ndia \s comp 

c'tpte.'of hlg Jesuits were thus converting the; 
heaP’^^' f becoming heathens themselves, their 
dominionjiver the Syrian Churches was rapidly 
relaxing, a^d', the Christians of Malabar were be¬ 
ginning ta^ w t forward with hopefulness to the day 
of emanci^ion. The insolence and violence of the 
Jesuitical prelates roused the churches into resis¬ 
tance. They despatched urgent remonstrances to 
Rome, and ’not receiving answers to their prayers, 
renounced the domination of their Roman bishop, 
and elected an ecclesiastical chief of their own. 
Alarmed at these proceedings, the sovereign Pontiff 
despatched a party of Carmelites on a mission of 
conciliation. Rut the breach was too wide for repa¬ 
ration ; the gulf which lay between them was not to 
be bridged over. The temporal power of the Portu¬ 
guese was declining. The Dutch had established 
themselves in the Eastern Isles, and were turning 
their eyes towards the continent of India. The 
two European principalities were soon in a state of 
open antagonism. The Dutch appeared on the 
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southern coast- Syrian Christians welcomed 



figure of speech. That the oppression of th. • churches, 
however, was the ruin of Portugal in ' East is no 
rhetorical flourish. The Christians ot Wabar, had 
they put forth their strength, might hav( turned the 
tide of conquest against the Dutch, and rescued 
the strongholds of Portugal from their gi-asp. 
Instead of this, they watched the issue of the 
contest with secret satisfaction, and rejoiced in, if 
they did not precipitate, the overthrow of their 


oppressors. 


Then followed a season of calm to the Churches, 
i he Dutch did not oppress, but they neglected them. 
‘The trading companies of Holland and England are 
tae friends of toleration; but if oppression' be less 
mortifying than contempt, the Christians of St. Tho¬ 
mas have reason to complain of the cold and silent 
inditFerence of their brethren of Europe.”! “ The 
utcli, writes Mr. Hough, “ entirely devoted to 
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commercial pursuits, arc said totally neglected 

them, at least so far as ^\their religious 

improvement.” But if V ^courage the 

Malabar Christians, thf j \ “®’^vagainst the 

rapacity of the Jesuits ^“Seighteenth 

century founi', the »f Borne a md,.. 

among tile Syl'^ n r'‘“‘-elics. 

mi 1 . o ' " Madura was still open to 

The great h* 3 -^- rm ^ 

1 ^ jCl’upuiotta^mcn. They Avent abc 
enerffcvic and ^ ^ .1 

ir -A unabated vigour, but tbeir overthroA / 
tl \Y AV Ark AA’l ^ 1 

' ^i-Z'jly at hand. I have not space to speak ^ 
in d?°^ '' he fall of the Jesuits’ missions in Southern 
India, or 1 / write otherwise than generally and inci¬ 
dentally further progress of Papacy in the 

East. It better, therefore, here to state, that the 
ruin of thifjesuit missions in Southern India was 


accomplished, in time, by a natural internal process, 
rather than by any outward violence. The whole 
system was based upon a lie; and it fell to pieces. 
Sentence of death was written down against it from 
the first; for it was a great fraud—a mighty impos¬ 
ture. The “ new Brahmans ” were detected at last. 


They were found to be only Feringhees in disguise; 
and the natives rejected their ministrations with 
anger and contempt.* There is no more pregnant 
chapter in the whole history of human imposture, 
than that which embraces the astonishing narrative 




* The best account of the Jesuits’ 

Missions in India with wldcli I am 

oininintecl is one wntten by the 
„cqna.^ecl, of th^a Free 

riiui'ch Mission of Calcutta 


cutt'' Review,” and since re-issued 
in JA>ndon and Edinburgh, as a 
separate publication. An immense 
mass of information is here con¬ 
densed into a small space, and re¬ 
produced in a most agreeable manner. 
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f the Jesuits’ in Southern India, 

time the Order , “stou 
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For 


a 




to a daix 


> 

lU 

^ '[^us sea of cloud ; 


and the Jc^- aits, under tb oa t in Europe, disappeared 
from tl^^ 'Indian coasts. Bu they are now again 
ing India, and workin g migMily as of old. 
is their apparent activ.’+yVTrhaps the full 
of their efforts is * >n ; for although 

Rot now simula^^BrahmOTk it is mfli’e tlmn 
Suspected that they have not yet abmK'’oned thei^I 


love of disguise. 


eif^M 


* 1 
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Establislinpent of the ^ India Company — Immorality of tlie first Engh, ^ 

l^ettleriip-Strife / .-the Presidencies—The first Church Services—Ex -, 
^ ■ Ttatiois of th; directors—The first Protestant Church. 

The^' ' jell saw the Syrian Churches of Malahar ' 
fall be.u... ,^he papal tyranny of Menezes, witnessed 
also another re’narkable event, which was destined to 
exercise a|yff : -gi'eater influence over the progress of 
Christianit r in India. In that year, 1599, a party 
of merchants, traders, and other capitalists in the 
City of London, their imaginations inflamed, and 
their cupiditf>excited, hy the marvellous stories which 
they had heard of the wealth of the Great Indies, and 
the profits of the Eastern trade, erected themselves, 
under Eoyal sanction, into a corporation ; and, in a 
pure spirit of commercial enterprise, or as they 
were wont to say, “ on a pure mercantile bottom,” with 
no other thought than that of driving a brisk trade 
and realising good profits, that great fact, the East 
India Company, was solemnly inaugurated. 

There is no great merit to he claimed for them. 
They sought their own worldly advantage. They had 
no grand thoughts of the diffusion of civilization and 
the propagation of Christianity. The conversion of 
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Moors or tlie was assuredly no part of 

their design. «!hUeen lust be admitted, that they 
launched intc^heir g" ^mmercial enterprise with 
very ohscuro ideas of the gions of the people with 
whom they/purposed to trade.'.\ But I have no doubt 
tJi‘'''"”*^‘'^/iemhers of this corp^ation were at least as 
^oe ^^^ their neighbours. Tliwe was little or no 
jmis^^Efiiai'y spirit at that time aft^ffn the country. 
'Qur Protestantism was of a hoiu|^, home-staying 
•^laracter. It was only striking roo^\^our ov^n sod ; 
/the time had not yet come for it to 'out /fortjp^ 
branches to spread over the remote p ac' , the 
earth. 

There is reason to believe, however^-that the infant 
Company did, according to the circui ' .cos of the 
times, and the light that was in them, enough to 
entitle them to the respect of impartial history. They 
sent out chaplains in their ships ; and commonly 
despatched their ventures with prayer-and thanks¬ 
giving, sometimes offered up in the presence of the 
Governor of the Company and his colleagues. A 
farewell eermon was preached upon these occasions by 
some respectable divine ,* and perhaps' published for 
the edification of the outside public. One of these, 
by Dr. Wood, is prefaced by a dedicatory epistle to 
Sir James Wood, the Governor, in which the writer 
thus, eighteen years after the first establishment of 
the Company, speaks of its charities to the fatherless 
and the widow, and to poor ministers of the Gospel— 
“I must needs set down,” wrote Dr. Wood in 1618, 
“ that as God has greatly increased yom* store, so ye 
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not been backward to ir>”^'art rriuch, and more 
than any society (that evo juiu neare of), to the 
supply of the wants of its^ membc-.'s ; your daily 
reliefe of poore ministerf xie Gospel ;,your charitie 

to prisoners, to widoyes, lo orphans ant.( all well- 
minded poore people that you finde to stano," 
of your helpe, can not but pleade for you in ui:.^,oyhh 
of God and of all good men. Goe on, therefore, in 

-i’ 

Gods name in/|^bur noble designs, and rest ye stilf .' 
upon Plis blesf Ag, who (I doubt not) has many more 
i^^^tore for you; and so long as you conscionably 
seek ' ’ biif ur His name among the heathen, and 
(undei .) to advance the state wherein ye live, will 
(no doubt) afford you many comfortable assurances 
of His lov . favour, both to your bodies and soules, 
here in tin . life, and crowne you with eternal gloiy 
with Himself in the life to come.”—It is h re, at 
all events, asserted that the Company sought to 
honour God’^v name among the heathen; but if, as 
I am disposed to believe, they did, their will was 
greater than their power. 

Every good Christian is a- missionary, though he 
never seeks to proselytise, except by his holy example. 
But I am afraid that there were not many missionaries 
of this class among the first adventurers who voyaged 
to the East. The first of whom I can find any trace 
with the pure missionm-y spirit within him was one 
Joseph Salbank, a Company’s factor at Agra, who 
was greatly scandalised by the doings of the Jesuits, 
and the success which attended their efibrts in the 
early part of the seventeenth century; and who, being 






IMM(\ ^ OF THE EARLY SETTLERS 

, ’ - 

^ clevout man himsp,!^' wrote home to the Company, 

that it would ,i)e we, hey would send out “not 
only solid an($ iSoi^ ines, that may he able to 

encounter with the arch yes of our religion, but 

also godly,/zealous, and dovou\ persons, such as may, 

good example to 

ph?jS®iV/fth whom they live.”* That good example 
^^lAvas doubtless much needed. Our early settlers were 
Mten men of intemperate habits and, licentious Hves; 
^outraging decency and scandalising'v^hristianity; a 
terror to the natives of their adopted‘country Ma 
reproach to their own. It is true that tl. 
before them had shown how a Christian c ...xve; but 
they had built churches and imported^ nriei ts, and the 
outward observances of their more ipbsing faith 
wrought some effect upon the heathen s hnds. But 
It seemed as though the English had noTaith and no 
self-control; and the natives soon began to reo-ard 
them as little better than fiends. “ If is a most^sad 
and horrible thing,” wrote one of the first Eno-lish 
clergyunen who ever visited India,t “ to consider what 
scandal there is brought upon the Christian religion 
by the looseness and remissness, by the exorbitances' 
0 many whch come amongst them, who profess 
lemselves Christians, of whom I have often heard 
the natives, who live near the ports where our ships 
arrive say thus, in broken English, which they have 
gotten— ‘ Chrisfianreligion, devil religion; Chrutian 

letter is Cl aceovint of what ho saw there is 

t Mr Terrv wi 1*11'• afBxed to the English translalion of 

Sir ThWas Koe to Wetro Delavalle’s “ Travels.” 
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much drunk; Christian much 'i^wrbng; much heat 
much abuse others.’ ” , 

The passage has been It declares, 

in unmistakeahle langr the immorality of the 
first Englishmen who/went' out to trade with the 
people of India, or were sent thither by their friends, 
“ that so they might make their own graves in the 
sea, or else have graves made for them on the Indian 


C 


shore.”* Doubtless there were some honest, decenfc>^ 


* The writer re^^ed to in the 
preceding note sa s, that many 
that have been born, when their 

not what to do with 
them, lit ' int to East India.” 

“A very . ^ conveyance,” the 

writer adds, ^r parents to be rid 
of their unre y children ; but I 
never knew aJ y w’ was supposed 
to be sent thi 'ic:' at he outlived 
that voyage.” ^r Tlioinas Roe’s 

letters there a some significant 
allusions to th young-gentlemen 
adventurers, who' brought him out 
letters of introduction from noble¬ 
men at home, and with whom, not 
being able to make them Members 
of Council or Insp Jtors-General of 
Cavalry, he did not know what to 
do. “ You have many young gentle¬ 
men,” wrote the Ambassador in 
1616 , “come that will not know liow 
to bestow themselves here. The 
country is mistaken. Tliero are no 
inns, no chambers to hire; every 
man must build a house ; and the 
Company’s, by express order, can be 
no refuge for them. As many as 
you can continue at sea, so many 
burdens you take off mine and the 
Company’s shoulders. To enter into 
these wars is a poor hope. Their 
pay is not like ours—so much trou¬ 
ble, so much servility as no free 
heart can endure. Besides, these 
people are so proud, that they de.spise 
any art or form of war but their 
own One or two men cannot break 
ancient customs of a nation wedded 
to their own disciplme. I am sorry 
for them, and can only lielp tliem by 


my counsel. . . . My credit here is^ ■' 
sufficient to do my nation right, * 
provided it be not blasted with our 
own disorders, which I entreat you j 
earnestly to look into, and, on my ' 
part, I will not fail.” In another 
letter (Nov. 11 , 1616 ) the ambassador 
says : “ There is a young gentleman 
in your fleet, ]\Ir. Herbert, for wlioni 
some of liis friends, that have such 
interest in vie as I dare not disobey, 
have written. I shall be extreme 
glad to do him any courtesy, but the 
preferment is so mean here that I 
dare not encourage, nor advise liim 
to land. But if that be his desire, 
and that he will come up to me, he 
shall be very welcome, and he shall 
find I will do him all courtesy in my 
power. My house and diet shall be 
free for liim until I can either settle 
him in tlie Prince’s service, or that 
liis curiosity to see tliis place be 
gratified; and then he shall return 
with me at his pleasure. If he affect 
any other course, if it be in my 
power to stand liim in stead, upon 
advice from him I wdll not fail him. 

I pray let him know this much, that 
besides the respect I bear his noble 
brother, the name of Herbert, and 
being of the blood of that honourable 
earl (Pembroke) whom I ever loved, 
and from whom I ever received un¬ 
deserved favours, is such a tie to me 
to reo-uite upon him, that I will not 
lose a jy occasion to do it.” AYe arc 
not unlikely, after a lapse of two 
centuries and a half, to see some¬ 
thing of the kind enacted over 
again. 
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men from the mi^Jje-^jlasses amongst them—as old 
Joseph Salbvhij;, mention has been made, 

and Thomas ^ came to he chief of the 

factory at Surat. But v, it appears from con¬ 
temporary writers, werd 'society’s hard bargains— 
youngsters, perhaps, of good family,* to which they 
were a disgrace, and fi’om the bosom of. which, there¬ 
fore, they were to he cast out, in the hope that there 
^vould be no prodigal’s return from the “great 
^Indies.” It was not to he expected |hat men who 
iliad disgraced themselves at home wofld lead more 
respectable lives abroad ; but if their cart not 

he better, it might be briefer; and so thv K.cTe sent 
out to show not only how a Christiaivmigi't live, but 
how a Christian might die—blaspl Trinr. 


It 


is 


truly a matter to be looked back upon ^ith shame 


and sorrow. There had been two Chri^ian nations 
in India before us. We found the name of Christian 
little better than a synonym for Devil n^nd for some 
time we did nothing to disturb the populai* belief in 
the Satanic origin of our saving faith. Compared 
with the •lives of many of our own people, those of 
the natives of the country really appeared to glow 
with the “ excellent moralities” with which early 
travellers were wont to invest the meek and patient 
Gentoos. And so not only was nothing done for 
Christianity, duiuiig the first century of our connection 
■^’ith India, but very much was done against it. 
We made for oursel\4s impediments to the diffusion 
of Gospel light. 

We may deplore this now, after a lapse' of two 
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centuries, for there is much account for our 

tardy progress in the gvei Q^^-angelization ; 

hut there is nothing tha+ ^.^owaoly surprise us. 
In the first place, Eng^, ncrself was not, at that 
time overburdened with morality. In the middle of 
the seventeenth century our countrymen at home 
were hut little distinguished for the purity of their 
lives; and there was small chance of British virtue, 
dwarfed and dwindled at home, expanding on foreigi\^ 
soil. The courtly licentiousness of the Restoration „ 
had polluted the whole land. The stamp of White¬ 
hall n the currency of our daily lives; and it 

went hue pon our adventurers in the Company’s 
ships, and waS' not, we may he sure, to be easily 
effaced in a .eathen land. Society in our distant 
dependenci , commonly reflects, with an added coarse¬ 
ness, the prevailing tone of the morality of the mother 
country. England herself is chargeable with a large 
share of the vices which her children import into 
foreign lands. But there is something still which must 
be attributed to the deteriorating influences of the 
social position of the exile. The more isolated he is, 
the more probable becomes the decay of all high prin¬ 
ciple in his breast. Self-respect is a choice plant; but 
few are at the trouble to cultivate it. A man, cut 
off from the society of his countrymen, is not only 
removed beyond all the obstructions of immorality, 
but is doubly exposed to all its temptations. There 
is in fact, everything to allure—and nothing to stay 
him. He seeks, in the pursuit of sensual enjoyment, 
occupation and excitement; and, as there are none 
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ose opinion he to watcli his descent, he 


^ends. In his solitude he 


I he rpsQxj 

cares not how loivnt 
takes “ a hare^ for Nt,” or ho flies to the com¬ 

panionship of the bottle.N^ ,^arding the natives only 
as so many graven images;' or so many ingenious me¬ 
chanical contrivances, he sinks lower and lower in the 
slough of immorality, until he is utterly debased. 
Even in these times, the demoralisii^g effects of 
gegregation are not unfrequently apparent. In 
/ remote out-stations men do what they would flirink 
from doing in the crowded .Presidency. Now this 
dangerous segregation in a large degree (is^jjatmished 
the lives and influenced the conduct of ai^Cirliest 
Euiopean settlers. It is true that they ni it together 
at the few stations, which were acce. hi i to them, 
hut even then they were mere scatterev fragments 
broken off from the mass of European humanity. 
There was among them little dissimilarity of taste, 
feeling, and habit. There was ryi cx'iety, whose 
frowns tlie sensualist could dread. His doings, on 
those far-off shores, were unknown to his country, 
men in England; perchance there may have been 
a parent, or a brother, or a friend, in whose eyes 
the adventurer might desire to wear a fair aspect; 
hut in India he was as far beyond the observation of 
that parent, brother, or friend, as though he dwelt 
in another planet. There were, in truth,' no outward 
motives to preserve niorality of conduct, or even de¬ 
cency of demeanour; so, from the moment of their 
landing upon the shores of India, the first settlers 
cast off all those bonds which had restrained them in 
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their native villages; they r'^^'ot’ded themselves as 
privileged beings—privileg j violpte all the obli¬ 

gations of religion and r y, and to outrage all 
the decencies of life. U f who went thither Averc 
often desperate adventurers, Avhom England, in the 
emphatic language of the Scripture, had spued out; 
men Avho sought those golden sands of the East to 
repair their hi'oken fortunes ; to bury in oblivion a 
sullied name: or to wring, with lawless hand, trom 
the Woak and unsuspecting, wealth Avhich they had v 
not the charrnter or the capacity to obtain by honest 
industij**'*«*il'' home. They cheatedthey gambled; 
they dranh , they revelled in all kinds of debauchery. 
Associates in v'ce, linked together by a common bond 
of rapacit) * jJ still often pui*sued one another with 
desperate i alice, and, few though they were in num¬ 
bers, among-them there was no felloAvship, except a 
fellowship of crime. 

All this 'Wi.'S against the new comer; and so, whilst 
the depraved met with no inducement to reform, the 
pure but rarely escaped corruption. Whether they 
Avere there initiated, or pei'petuated in destructive 
error, equally may they be regarded as the victims of 
circumstance. They left a country of checks—checks 
imposed not only by civil polity but by the more 
stringent code of opinion—to seek a country AAdiere 
no checks existed: A\hat Avonder then that they fell ? 

As the English in India increased in numbers, and 
gomething like a society began to form itself, affairs 
beo^an a little to improve. There are saving influences 
in a multitude. The variety of character, of motive, 


'^CTS OF EXAMPLE. 

of habit, whid^-^^^'esents, can scarcely fail to 
exercise a res^*ainirt^ twer over the individual. 
When a man knows \ is surrounded by others 
whose opinions, tastes, Si^^A)j,hits are widely different 
' who will turn away with disgust from open pro- 
fligacy, and religiously keep aloof, from the profligate 
ho restrains those natural impulses, and subjects 
himself to a course of moral training, which ho soon 
^ acknowledges to possess its worldly advaiit'^ges, even 
in a VICIOUS state of society. The value of a fair 
character is appreciated even by those ^ who have no 
abstract veneration for what is beautiful i'^i^^cellent 
in religion and morality ; and good cxam|/i|where it 
does not generate virtue, often obstru(^ vi ;e. 

It is only fi om incidental allusions ii 'h few works 
of travel and fewer political memoirs, which our 
ancestors have bequeathed to us, that \ve can gain 
any insight into the moral condition of the English 
in India, previous to the conquest of Eingal. Many 
writers, who have described the rise and progress of 
the rival East India Companies, have given us some¬ 
what startling accounts of the official rapacity of our 
predecessors— of the fierce contentions of the opponent 
companies, of their unscrupulous conduct towards 
tile natives, and towards each other—of their com¬ 




mercial dishonesty, their judicial turpitude, and their 
political injustice—all these things are broadly stated; 
l^iit to the immorality of their private life we have 
ittle but indistinct allusions. But the quaint old 
tlespatches of the earliest servants of the Company, 
still preserved in the records of the India House, 
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supply, in their marvellous trijthi^lness and unreserve, 
much that is wanting ini' ^ pi’iuted materials of 
history. One fact, howe’ ";;^ay he gathered from 
the latter—our countryn * .nanaged to work through 
the first eighty years of '"the seventeenth century 
without building a chui'ch. Old John Mandelslo, 
who wrote in 1640, tells us that at the chief, 
factory prayers were said at the Presidents house. 
“ The respect,” he writes, “ and deference which the 
other merchants have for the President was very 
remarkable, as also the order wbich was there ob¬ 
served in rd things, especially at Divine Service, 
which wa^ iaid twice a day, in the morning at six, 
and at ei<: lit at night, and on Sundays thrice. No 
person in ■ tl house but had his particular func¬ 
tion, and t jir certain hours assigned them as well 
for work as recreation. Our divertisement was thus 
ordered. On Fridayes after prayers, there was a par¬ 
ticular asseoddy, at which met with us thiee othei 
merchants, who were of kin to the President, and had 
left, as well as he, their wives in England, which 
day being that of their departure from England, they 
had appointed it for to make a commemoration 
thereof, and drink their wives’ healths. Some made 
tlicir advantage of this meeting to get more than 
they could well carry away, though every man was at 
liberty to drink what he pleased and to mix the sack 
as he thought fit, or to drink jpalepiintz, which is a 
kind of drink consisting of aqua vitm, rose-water, 

juice of citrons and sugar.” 

It would have been well if these carouses had been 
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rmittccl to Cv>me off only “after prayers.” But 
.sometimes they hitcrl^^d Divine service even on 
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the Sabbath. The DeiS4p-,Govcriior of Bombay was 
tried in 1669, and fmilffjL ,yuilty of the offence of 
obstructing public worship by holding drinking-par¬ 
ties at church-time on Sundays, and keeping them up 
Qn week-days “ to two or three • of the clock in the 
morning, to the neglecting of the service of God in 
the moi'ning prayers.”"' I am afraid, however, that 
..jnot many of his countrymen in England at that time 
were very fit for matutinal devotions. 

They were not all, however, of tliis kind. Some 
good. God-fearing men were, at intervals, ■■ be found 
among these local Presidents and Governor There 


was, for example. Sir George Oxcn<^''*), of whom 


Hamilton wrote, that when he died “ pieu grew sick, 
and the building of churches unfashionabl .”f These 


TliQ wording of tlic charges h 
sociiriciis, that 1 am tempted to give 
a ijortion of them in a note:— 

^ 3rd. Tliat he (Dcputy-Ciovernor 
d oling) hath on the Sabbath day 
hinderetl the performance of putdic 
duty to God Almighty at the accus- 
tomary hour, continuing in drinking 
of healths, detaining others with 
him against their wills; and whilst 
he drank, in false devotions uiion 
hjs knees, a health devoted to tlic 
Union, in the time appointetl for the 
service belonging to the Lord’s-day, 
the unhappy sequel showed it to be 
hut the projection of a furtlier dis¬ 
union. 

“4th. That to the great scandal 
of the inhabitants of the island, of 
ull the neighbours round about, both 
papists and others that are idolaters, 
dishonour of the sobriety ot tlie 
irotestant religion, he hath made 
frequent and heavy drinking meet¬ 
ings, continuing sometimes till two 
or three of the clock in the morning, 


to the neglecting of the service of 
God in the morning prayers, and the 
service of the Cc*' ’^any in the mean 
time had stood still while he slept^ 
thus pers’^orting and converting to 
an ill private use, those refreshments 

intended for the factory in general.”_ 

Consultations held at Surat, January 
22, 1669. 

t I may as well give entire the 
passage in Alexander Hamilton’s 
travels, from which these words are 
taken. It will be gathered from 
them that Sir George Oxenden liad 
actually commenced the erection of 
the churcli:— 

” Xotwithstanding the Company 
was at so much charge in building 
of forts, they ,had no thoughts of 
building a chiu’ch for many years 
after Sir George Oxenden began to 
build one, and charitable collectii>us 
were gathered for that use; hut 
when Sir George died, piety grew 
sick, and the building of ohundies 
was grown unfashionable. Indeed, 
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words have a double meaning. The writer might 
have intended either to glorify Sir George, or to 
sneer at the propensity the smaller people of the 
Factory to follow the esKitnple of the great man. In 
either sense the passage is honourable to Oxenden, 
who strove hard to compass the erection of a church 
at Bombay. There is on record his appeal to th« 
Directors in England in behalf of his proposal to 
erect an edifice of a ‘'form proportionable to the 
small churches in England,” the “main design of^ 
which, although the spiritual good of the facton 
themselves rVas not forgotten, was that the natives 
should be‘ uduced to enter the building “ and observe 
the purity and gravity of our devotions.” The settlers 
themselve ^ d collected a good round sum for the 
pui-pose, ai i they asked the Court to make up the 
balance, and to despatch an experienced English 
builder to superintend the work.* This was just at 
the close o^-^he third quarter of the seventeenth 
centurv; but Bombay had yet to wait many yeais 
more for the erection of a Protestant church. No 
wonder that our progress was slow. The Portuguese 
had churches everywhere “ thwacked full, we are 
told, “ of young blacks singing vespersand there 
were convents, and colleges, and religious libraries. 


it W8» ft long while before the island 
had people enough to fill a chapel 
that was in the fort, for as fast as 
recruits came from Britain tliey died 
in Bombay, which got the island a 
bad name. There were reckoned 
abore 5,000/. had been gathered 
towards building the church, but 
SiT John Child, when he came o 
reTgn in Bombay, converted the 


money to his own use and never 
more was heard of ijt. The walls 
were built by his predecessors to 
five yards high.’^ It should be stated 
tliat' the stories which Hamilton tdls 
of Sir John Cliild are to be accepted 
with some Qualification. 

♦ See Anderson’s English in 
Western India. 
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living- 


and ostentatioui 


other indications of 
hith. , 

The church-building si^me, however, was not 
neglected by Sir George Oironden’s successor, another 
President, worthy of exceptional notice. This was 
Gerald Aungier, who urgently pressed upon his 
Itonourahle masters at home the ■expediency of build¬ 
ing a church at Bombay, hoping, as he wrote, that 
“ when the mcx-ciful pleasure of God shall think good 
to touch them (the natives) with a sense of the 
iternal welfare of their souls, they may be convinced 
of their error, sensible of their presents dangerous, 
uncertain wanderings, and desirous to reiser them¬ 



selves happy in a more sure way of salvat) m, which 
we pray God grant in his good time.”?^ \ t was not 
however for Surat—it was not for BonS ay—to see 
the erection of the first Protestant chiuch. That 
honour, a few years afterwards, was conferred on the 
Factory at Madras. 


Under Presidents Oxenden and Aungier served 
one Streynsham Master-^—a devout man, of generally 
good repute, who was afterwards appointed chief of 


* Letter from the President and 
Council at Surat, January 17 , 1675 - 6 , 
quoted in Anderson's “ English in 
Western India." The same accurate 
and entertaining writer gives another 
passage from the Surat papers of the 
time, which illustrates the earnest 
character of this good man's piety 
J^nd morality. When he was alx)ut 
to leave Surat for Bombay, Imhar led 
ever charge of the Surat factory to 
Streynsham Master (another 
pious man, of whom mention will 
pres^tly be made), saying, that “ a 
Dlessmg may attend you in all your 


proceedings, we recommend to you 
the pious order observed in our 
family, to 'wit, morning and evening 
prayer, the strict observance oi^ the 
Lord's-day, the preventing of all dis¬ 
order, profaneness, and debauchery, 
the preservation of the peace, and 
good government among our fellow- 
servants ; in all which we shall not 
doubt your careful observance, being 
well acquainted with your own incli¬ 
nation thereunto; and therefore need 
not mind you thereof, but as it is 
one of the most essential parts ot 
your charge." 

E,2 
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the Factoi'y at Madi'as. In the y^ai* 1681 he laid 
the foundation stone of the first edifice ever erected 
for Protestant worship in India. He commenced and 
carried on the great v/ork at his own charge, and 
never rested until he had brought it to an end. I 
doubt not that there are some, who think, that when 
it was done, it was after all no better than a baiw 
or a riding school; for, assuredly, it was not episco- 
pally consecrated; and Streynsham Master had pro¬ 
bably no very accurate notion of the necessities of 
due observance of the points of the compass. But i 
is no small thing to have built the first Protestant 
church in*?ndia—single-handed, as it is said; or even 
with sucl help as he could obtain from his brother- 
settlers. P Vas not an achievement the less meri¬ 
torious on -iis part, because we wonder that it should 
have take, the English residents in India eighty 
years to build a church at all. They do not, however, 
appear to b' ,e been altogether destitute of respect for 
the Church. Among the earliest of the Company’s 
records I find an entrance of the fact that a small 
party of adventurers had subscribed “ 200/. for the 
church at Wapping and I learn from Mr. Ander¬ 
son’s book, that Sir George Oxenden sent home .500/. 
for the repairs of the church and chancel of Wing- 
ham. Our missionary enterprise in those days seems 
to have sfet from east to 'rt'f.st; and as I have learnt 
since I commenced this chapter, from a circular left 
at my door, that my own parish of St. Pancras has 
a population of 190,000 souls, with church accommo¬ 
dation foi’ not one third of them; that “ New Zealand 
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^pSTANT CHAPLAINS. 

is higher iu the scale of Chi'istianity ” than this gTcat 
metropolitan parish; and that the “ central organiza¬ 
tion for the diffusion of infidelity throughout Great 
Britain is within its bounds,”* I am almost tempted 
to think that some of this missionary entei’prisc 
might advantageously set in the same direction still. 

• But although up to this time (1880) there were no 
Protestant churches, there w'ere some Protestant 
ministers in India. The Company sent out chaplains, 
but in no great number. Up to the beginning of the 
eighteenth century the entire list of ecclesiastics did 
not contain more than nineteen names. The suffi¬ 
ciency of the supply, however, is not to b^judged by 
the actual number, but liy the proportion itboi’e to the 
general list of Englislimen at that tim^i the Com¬ 
pany’s service; and one chaplain to caclT iTactory, by 
this reckoning, would have been ample for the spiritual 
wants of the settlers, if death, the great interloper, had 
not so often cut off the supply. Of th: chai'acter of 
these, men, with one or two exceptions, we have no 
very clear idea. The Courts of the second Charles 
and the second James were not peculiarly favourable to 
the growth either of sound morality or sound Pro¬ 
testantism : but the advent of William of Holland 
inaugurated a new ei’a; and the settlers in Western 
India took advantage of the occasion to assert their 
Protestantism, and to ]l>#g that the Governors of the 
Company would send, them out '■ two good orthodox 
ministers, we having not one on this side of India;’ 
“ a little good English beer, called stout; and a little 
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wine from your honours,” for their stomachs’ sake 
and their often infirmities.* 

The orthodox ministers were sent, and soon after¬ 


wards, not only was the appointment of a sufficiency 
of chaplains to the Indian stations, hut the con¬ 


version of the Gentoos by these chaplains, decreed 
in letters patent from the Crown. The Dutcfr, 
although tliey do not appear at this time to have 


done anything for the advancement of Christianity 
on the continent of India, had been active and^ 
successful in Ceylon and in the Malayan archipelago; j 


♦ The passage here quoted, which 
I have extracted from the old records 
of the Compauy, is worth giving 
entire : — “ We observe what your 
honours are p eased to write us con¬ 
cerning the P 'ince of Orange being 
arrived at St James’s, &c. God of 
his mercy set ^all things for the 
best, and keep our native country 
from civil wars, and grant that tlie 
true Protestant rwligion may flourish 
there as long as the sun and moon 

endureth.We humbly 

beg your hon'ouro-iwill supply us 
with two gunners, able men that 
understand their business. You will 
truly lose nothing by it, and if you 
will keep fortifications, ’tis very tit 
you have at least one, if not two, 
able gunners in each fort. We like¬ 
wise petition your honours for two 
good orthodox ministers; wc having 
not one on this side of India, as 
formerly advised to your honours. 
We likewise beg you will yearly 
supply 118 with good paper and 

quills.if you do please 

to send us a little good English beer, 
as they call stoir», it wiiri)e very wel¬ 
come ; and a little wine from your 
honours as you were pleaseil to 
favour us with formerly, would not 


be amiss.” 

t IMr. Crawrford, in his admirable 
« Dictionary of the Indian Islands,” 
shows that their Dutch converts 
were principally at Amboyna, where, 
be says, some 30,000 Christians .are 


to be found. “These belong,” he 
adds, “to the refornaed Lutheran 
church, and are with' justice consi¬ 
dered as the most moral, best edu¬ 
cated, and best conducted people in 
the whole Archipelago.”—See article 
Christianitt. In iliis paper Mr. 
Craw'ford gives a passage translated 
from Pigafetta’sFirst Voyage, wliich 
contains so curious an account of the 
manner in which Mazellan converted 
the Philippines, that I am tempted 
to give it entire, as an illustration of 
Portuguese propagandism:— 

A great cross was then erected 
in the plain. The Captain-general 
had previously advised all who de¬ 
sired to become Christians, that it 
was necessary to destroy all their 
idols and to substitute for them the 
cross, whicli they wxre to adore on 
their knees daily, morning and noon, 
lie taught them also, how to makOn 
the sign of tlio cross on tjjgitibtt/! 
heads, and admonished them tJrCou- 
flrm these forms by good w’orka. TW 
Captam-general, who w^as entire* 
clothed in white, said that he was 
■^bited in this colour in order to 
his love and sincerity to them, 
efehis they appeared sensible, but 
witFout knowing what to answer. 
He men took the King by the hand* 
and conducted him to a stage, w^here 
he, and those that were with liim 
were baptised. The ICing (of Cebu)! 
who was before called Rai (Raja) 
Humabon, ■was named Don Carlo, 
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and there seemed no reason whv the English should 
not achieve similar successes. So the new charter 
granted to the second East India Company, in 1698, 
contained a clause, enacting that the Company should 
constantly maintain one minister “ in every garrison 
and superior factory,” that they should “in such 
gairisons or factories provide cn* set apart a decent 
and convenient place for divine service only,” and, 
moreover, that “ all such ministers as shall be sent to re¬ 


side in India, shall be obliged to learn, within one year 
after their arrival, the Portuguese language, and shall 
apply themselves to learn the native language of the 
country where they shall reside, the better to enable 
them to instruct the Gentoos, that shall be the 
servants or slaves of the said Company, m of their 
agents, in the Protestant; religion.” Perf aps, it may 
bo inferred from this that the chaplains v ere expected 


after the Emperor,—the prince, Don 
Eerdinamlo, after the Emperor's 
brother,—the King of Ma.s.sana, Gio¬ 
vanni, and one of the principal chiefs 
got the name of our captain, that is, 
Eerdinando. The Moorish inerchtint 
(master of a junk from Siam) was 
named Christoforo, and others had 
other names* given to them. Five 
hundred islanders were baptised be¬ 
fore s^ing mass. The captain ; in- 
^ vited the King and some of his chiefs 
'‘^"'r^ivitTi him: theycxcnsedtheni- 
selves, hut accompanied us to the 
'beach, where they took leave. In 
the meanwliile there was a general 
discharge of artillc^-y from the ships. 
After dinner, the priest and maiyvof 
us went ashore, in order to bj :i8e 
the Queen and other ladies/- We 
mounted the same stage whi c the 
Queen was seated on a cushion, and 
the other ladies around her on mats. 
When the priest made his appear¬ 
ance, I called the attention of the 
Queen to a portrait of Our Lady, and 
to a wooden statuette representing 


the Infant Je^us, and a cross, at the 
sight of whicji things she felt a 
movement of Ou, irition, and weep¬ 
ing, entreated to be baptised. Other 
ladies of lier train were baptised 
along w'ith her. She was named 
Joanna, the name of the Emperor^s 
mother. Her daughter, wife of the 
prince, was named Catherine, and 
the Queen of Massana, Elizabeth. A 
Xjarticular name was given to all the 
rest. AVe baptised that day, between 
men, Avomen, and children, about 
eight hundred persons. The Queen 
asked me to have the Bambino (the 
same alleged to have been found 
fort)'-four ^%iars after by a soldier of 
Legaspi), .a order .o keep it in room 
of her own idqls, and I gave it to her. 
At a later hour the lOng and Queep 
came down to the sea-side, where wq 
were assembled, and took pleasure m 
listening to the harmless discharge ot 
cannon, which had before produced 
80 much fear.*'—^mo Yiaggio in- 
torno al Hondo, p. ^7. 





to make converts among the Eomanists as well < as 


among the heathens. I do not learn from any 
authentic records, that they were very successful in 
either dii’ection.'^ And assuredly there was enough 
to do among their own countrymen, not only to keep 
them Protestants, but to keep them Christians at all. 

For that prodigal eighteenth century, which flung 
the vast empire of the Mogul at the feet of the British 
conqueror, dawned so cloudily upon the struggling 
fortunes of the English in India, that it seemed as 
though their career were about to close in a sudden 
and disastrous failui’e precipitated by their own cidraes. 
There is no such gloomy period as this in the life of 
English adventure in the East. The two rival 
Companies;were pursuing each other with terrible 
malignity; )ut there was no fellowship engendered 
in the rank.i of either by the community of danger 
and of hatred engendered by this fierce strife. At 
no time, ind. Jd, w-as there in our factories so much 
internecine strife, at no time were such scandalous 

* It is certain that towards the 
close of the century, the Protestant 
religion made scant progress in India. 

There were occasional conversions; 
but, unhappily, they were entirely 
in the wrong toection. The Portu¬ 
guese clergy made what proselytes 
they could ; and much public scandal 
was created at Bombay by the per¬ 
version of a son of Wr Hencage 
Finch, who had b'^n attol ^ey-gencrnl 
and lord keeper in the reign of 
James the Second. The grief occa¬ 
sioned, bo we ver, by the fall of this mis¬ 
guided young gentleman was nothing 
in comparison with that resulting 
from the occasional apostacy of some 
of our people, who were attracted by 
the conveniences and enticements of 
tlie imposture of Malioraed. One 


example of tliis 'may be especially 
noted. In 1691, a man, rejoicing in 
a name which afterwards grew into 
better odour, vexed the spirits the 
factors at Sunit bv pnenly 
Mahomedanism. hi a ’dScffif' ‘ 
our trouhlei,*^ they wrote 
one of our wicljd EnghaUpiF^^lfc 
name John Nofton, tliat 
in the Ho^al Jtmes and Mari/, and 
(T^e from Umboor yesterday, and 
Wi't immediately to the Cossya and 
decked his intention to turn Moor- 
and' ^fore we possibly could have 
an opportunity to send to the Go¬ 
vernor, the business was done and 
he circumcised, which was past our 
remedy of retrieving his wicked 
soul. 
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Sl 


outi’ages committed, or was there altogether a moi'e 
general defiano'? both of the laws of God and the 
decencies of man. They fought gidevously among 
themselves; blows following words; and the highest 
jjersons in the settlement setting an example of 
pugnacity which their inferiors^ under the potent 
influence of arrack punch, were only too well-dis¬ 
posed to follow. 


xls I write, the statesmanship of England is 
expending itself in a great effort to establish just 
relations between the President and the Council, to 
which the Government of our Indian empire is to be 
entrusted—to devise such constitutional checks as, 
whilst imparting some vital influence to the latter, 
will not impair the salutary freedom of a^ion which 
it is sought to impart to the former. Our Indian 
Presidents, at the period which I am nor / describing, 
adjusted their relations with their councils after a 
fashion of their own, and their councils imposed 
checks, which, if not theoretically constitutional, 
were practicUly sufficiently effective. If a President 
exceeded his authority, or otherwise offended his col¬ 
let* hcs, some adventurous councillor coerced him with 
' t or endeavoured to vacate the chair by means 
dagger or the bowl ;* whilst the President, on 
his part, if i man of muscle, s^ethnes kept a 
councillor in order Ir cuffing him to that extent 

♦ Take for example the full wing 1696, in wiiich does appear a con- 
pleasant incident, which I have ex- spiracy against the President's life, 
tracted from the Company’s records: and a design to murder the guards, 
—‘‘ We send your honours our con- because he would have opr)osed it. 
sultation books trom the 2l6t of How far Messrs. Vauxe and Upphiil 
August, 1695, to the 31st December, were concerned, w'c leave to your 
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^at scarce a sound place was left about his person.* 
The dionified official who inflicted this severe punish¬ 
ment on the councillor was Sir Nicholas Waite, of 
whom afterwards the civilians said—and, no wonder, 
considering the perils of office under such circum¬ 
stances—that they would “ rather he private centinels 
at Fort St. George than serve as second in council 
under Sir Nicholas Waite.” The violence of such a 




man could not be tolerated for ever ; so in course of 
time the Court of Managers at home recalled him 
and appointed a new council to manage their afiairs. 

Whilst such was the propriety of those in high 
place, their subordinates in the several factories were 
equally dissolute in their lives and outrageous in then- 
conduct. There was a general complaint of the 
“ sottishnel ? ” of the factors. But for all this, there 
was an outu ird recognition of the duties of religion, 
and the Company’s servants, however reluctantly, 
attended div'..<i service, according to regulation, far 
more frequently than in a later and more decorous 
age. They went to chapel, as boys ^jEton, or men 
at Oxford, and were booked by the jpplain if they 

honours to judge by this and clepo- Pcaclioyi.-l^imm-ec eived -- 
sitions before mentioned. There is the 

strong pre.snniption that it was in- head, the 
tcnd^ first that the president should the other a tliiir 

be stabbed, and Hwas prevented parison to that.' Then a g\ 
much through the vigilance of on my lefc armc f which has eihiained 
Ephraim Bendallt'vhen ppesofthat shoulder, aiid deprived me (at 

failed by the guards being doubled, p. iisent), of the use of that limbej on 

it seems poison was agreed on, as ’^ght side a blow on luy ribs just 
by the deposition of Edmund Clerk, . hen^^^th tlie pap, wliich is a stoppage 
and all hound to secrecy upon an tom; .breath, and makes me incapable 

liorrid imprecation of damnation to of helping myself ; on my left hip 

the discoverer, whom tlie rest were another, noUMUg inferior to the first; 
in fall upon and cut off.”—but above all a cut on the brow of 
a 1696-7. my eye.” 

^ the complaint of Mr. Charles 



were not present. There were prayers, morning and 
evening, and every member of the factory was ordered 
to attend eight times in a* week, exclusive of Sundav 
attendances. If he failed in this he was fined, and 
the amount of fine cut from his pay. Had our people 
led more decorous lives, these .outward observances 
might have had some beneficial effect upon the minds 
of the natives in the neighbourhood of our factories 

but, as it was, they had still too much reason to 
complain, “ Christian religion, Devil religion,” and 
to rejoice that they were not themselves as this 
publican. 

The continued outrages and indecencies of their 
servants gi-ievously afflicted the worshipful governors 
at home, and they did all that they could to control 
the licentiousness of the settlers, writing<iut to them 
that “The Governor, the Deputy Gwernor, and 
Committees of the East India Company having been 
informed of the disorderly and unchrLlian convcrsu' 
tion of some of their factors and servants in the ports 
of India, tei ^ing to the dishonour of God, the dis¬ 
credit of our ‘ord Jesus Christ, and the shame and 
sc dal of t ^English !ia,tiou,” had made certain 
. a view to render “ the religion we 
. amial e in the sight of those heathens among 
whom they . eside.” Then follow'd directions for 
religious observances. 1 The agents and ehiefs of the 
several factories we' e, also, strictly enjoined “ to 
prevent all profane swearing and taking the name of 
God in vain by cursed oaths; all drunkenness and 
intemperance, all fornication and uncleanness.” If any 
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^rsistcd in committing these sins, they were to be 
punished, and if found incorrigible, to be sent to 


%h 


England. 

In 1708, the Union of the two companies was 
accomplished; and from that time, the factories, 
subsiding into a state of comparative quietude, began 
to assume a more decorous aspect. It was not, 
however, until the United Company was ten years old 
that Bombay witnessed the erection of a Christian 
church. Meanwhile, Streynsham Master’s great work 
had gone on prosperously at Madras; and the new 
century had witnessed the unwonted sight of a party 
of English gentlemen, headed by the President, walk¬ 
ing every Sabbath morning, in stately procession, 
through a street of sepoys, .to a goodly temple dedi¬ 
cated to tie Christian’s God. Prayers were read 
twice every \''eek-day. There were two ministers in 
the enjoyment of salaries of 100/. a year ; which I am 
afraid was nc ./ fenough to enable them to reject the 
practice of other settlers, and to yield to the tempta¬ 
tions of trade.* 

Hitherto I have spoken only of ; e progress of 
Christianity on the southc’-’^ and v -jrn coas^ of 
the great Indian penjasula. It 
believed that thjre wastry hopeful L <siness, 
kind in No^hef \ India. The rich c >untry on the 
banks of the Hooghly was ’-^conically described as 
“ Bengalla, a hot country— tli - most of the people 
very poor gentiles.” The Portuguese had been before 
us in that, as in other parts, and had contrived, as 


* See Appendix—“ Tlic First Protestant Church.” 
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SOCIETY IN BENGAL. 

part a somewhat unsavoury odour to 
the reputation of Christianity. They had built 
churches and convents, . and baptized people by 
hundreds; hut it was only a new form of idolatry 
that they taught. As for our own people, they were 
in continual strife with the “ papists,” and spoke of 
themselves as the only “ good Christians,” hut mth 
small title to such a distinction. Bad as the English 
were on the Coast, it woiild seem that they w^ere still 
^ wnrse on the hanks of the Ilooghly. 

; The earliest account that I have been able to 
' / find; and I believe the earliest account extant of the 
moral and social condition of the English in Bengal, 
is in an unfinished letter written by Sir John Goulds- 
horough from Chuttanutty (the old name of Calcutta) 
in 1692 . Sir John w’ent round from Madras to visit 
this outlying factory and to correct th' disorders of 
which a lamentable account had reached him. Job 
Charnock had recently died; and the '^aracter which 
lie had left behind w'as that of a man averse from busi¬ 
ness and priT'e to strife. History, somehow or other, 
has cast a hi of romance around the life of this 
in'"!; but I' sorry*^0 say that cotemporary records 

t as a very indifferent public servant 
dissoh ,e cruel-mind/ / man, who having mar- 
rieu a native wife, apostatised outri'^t Co Paganism.* 
His death w^as conceived to he no loss io the settle- 

♦ Hamilton says, Instead f con¬ 
verting her to Christianity, she 
made him a proselyte to Paganism; 
and the only part of Christianity 
that was remarkable in him was 
burying her decently, and he built 


a tomb over her, where all his life 
after her death he kept the anni¬ 
versary day of her death by sacri- 
heing a cock on lier t^mb after tlie 
lieathen fashion.*' 




sewhere, to iu 
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ment, and yet it was not easy to find^a better man to 
take his place. Affairs at the time o^his death were 
at all events in so bad a state, that it required all the 
efforts of the General to restore them to decent order.' 
Let bim tell his own story. It affords some curious 


glimpses into the social life of infant Calcutta: 

“ On the 4th of August we set sail from Bengal, 
and arrived at Chuttanuttee the 12th ditto, where I 
found your honours’ servants in great disorder, and 
that everyone did that which seemed good in their 
own eyes. . . . Such wretched men many of 

these are; but I have great hopes by removing the 
worst of them from hence to Madras I shall be able 


to work a thorough reformation among the rest. I • 
have begun with Captain Hill, who was the Secretary 
and the Captain of the soldiers, who was allowed to 
keep a punci <-house and a billiard table gratis, when 
others paid for it, and to make two false musters 
besides his pC./ for it, and his house gave entertain¬ 
ments to all strangers whatsoever, and he himself an- 
open-tempered man, and debauched ir his life, who 
hath let his wife ton papist without / itrol, and this 
man neither MrJCharm)ck'ffwr^]lis -e contr- ^'ct 
because they looked upV him as a fi- 
their consultation and vAers, whilst t 'e sloth 
of Mr. Charnock^d the ignorance of M'*. Ellis would 
not let them do H themselvei' He (Charnock) had 
a strange disposition, he loved e 'erybody should be at 
jifference^ and supported a sergeant that set them 
to duelling, till Captain Hovrill told him the evil 
thereof; and always was a friend of Charles Pale, 
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»? of the factors, whose master-piece was to invent 
differences between man and man and deeply swear 
to the most extravagant lies he could invent; but 
*God hath removed Pale a little while before I came, 
by death.”''*' 


The activity of the papists at that time w’as one of 
the evils, with which the reforming General had to 
contend. He found the merchants and factors 
marrying black wives, who either were or who turned 
papists and became the ■willing instruments of the 
priests. Sir John Gouldsborough, however, asserted 
-his Protestantism in a vigorous manner. He turned 
the Romanist priests out of Chuttanutty and pulled 
down their “ mass-house.” His own account of the 
matter is as follows: — 

“ One Messenger, an Englishman, who had a black 
wife here (who) died at Hooghly, and br.ng a papist, 
the Padre Prior made her will, and gave io the Church 
(that IS to himself) her estate. Mr. JT: -top was sent 
to demand these effects from him, as being a silly 
Englishman^ who knew not hi^^own right by ouf 
law, was by ti Prior wbrnUeii a consent to the 
wil’ of his V’ vet voffiplaifted '^‘it here; upon 
ote a letter * Captalti rilir, as tlien 
j grea man in the jrovcrnmpnt; by which 
letter your h nour will soe what a /.rai,% the papist 
priests were come to, - /en to threaten to command 
ell the good Christia iS in this place, anj our wives 
too, if thet pleased; upon which I turned their priests 
from hence, and their masshouse was to be pulled 
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down in course to make way for th^ factorie, when 
it shall be thought convenient to l]^il(l it; and I 
disbanded all the black Christian soldiers and lowered 




their wages from five to four rupees a month, and 
made them intreat to he received again so; and all 


this came to pass by the poor regard which this and 
the former agent’s wife had for our religion, and by 
the encouragement Hill’s wife had put into the papists, 
by whose example several Englishmens black wives 
turned papist and were not so before, which made the 
Padre Prior at Hooghly, who is Captain of Bandel, 
give such a pragmatic answer to Mr. Hartop. 

The last ten years of the seventeenth century saw 
the licentiousp- J of the English in India at its 


height. The fierce contentions of the two rival 
Companies roused into more vehement action the 
bad passion- of humanity; and there was neither 
inward scruple nor outward restraint. After the 
imion of the " 'jo Companies, these animosities sub¬ 
sided, and in Northern India, as at the Southern and 
Western FactorieA^er outrages we’ i committed, 
and there was r:4|^»licy of life; ; t I am afraid 
that true Christ nitWtill is., -d slo' in Benga’ 


n 
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CHAPTER III. 

The lurst Protestant Mission—Ziegcnbalg and Pliitscho—Missionary Efforts 
at Traiuiuebar—Encouragement of the Company’s Chaplains—Schwarta 
; and luernaiider. 

i 

//In the meanwhile some hopeful symptoms of energetic 
/ religious action in the Reformed Church were slowly 
: evincing themselves in the Western world. The 
Protestantism of Europe was beginning to bestir 
Itself. The Hollander and the Dane preceded the 
Englishman in fields of missionary cnterpfisc ; but at 
the commencement of the eighteenth century, England 
herself was right royally connected'both with the 
I-lollandor and the Dane; and now that Protestant 
ascendancy securely establi^'^d at home, it began 
to move, sonu hat sluggishly " st be admitted^ in 
new direction and > ,^oi . wy towards propa- 
parts. C jinwei, h'-d thought of 
lie tn oetore; and t the e ^■'of the seven- 
—1 centui ■, Prideaux, Dean of ? oi' ich, had put 
forth a scheme for the asseminati'- a of Christianity 
in the East, of which ,ne establishment of bishoprics 
was a more promincni, feature than the Nonconformist 
Protector would have approved. But out of these 
good intentions nothing had really come; and it was 

p 
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not until the year 1709 that Englai2d made a pecu¬ 
niary contribution towards the support of missions in 
the East; and that contribution made by the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, which had been established in 1/01 ; the 
amount of the contribution being 20/., with a case of 
books and some encouraging letters.* 

The mission to which this contribution was made, 
through the intervention of one of the chaplains of 
Prince George of Denmark, the husband of our 
Anne, was a Danish Mission. Early in the seven¬ 
teenth century the Danes had established themselves 
at Tranquehar, on the Eastern coast of the Southern 
Peninsula of India. But it was not until the com¬ 
mencement of the eighteenth century that they turned 
their thoughts towards the evangelization of the 
heathen. In the year 1705, Frederick lY. of Den¬ 
mark appear.* to have meditated much and deeply on 
the great subi<x^of Gospel-dilfusion; and before the 
year had wwn close, two Protestant missionaries 
w-ere on their way^\^a Danish ship, tc Tranquehar, 


full of high and 
their enterprise. 

The name«- 
Ziegenbalg 
educated at' 


‘\thoughts of ■■ j greatness of 


thcs. 




ay ha 
—that 




^ mus. two men v, ^ 

\ Hem Plutscho. 

. \ Univers’ty of Hall 
centre of E^ angc.’cal Christi 'nity—under the leai’ned 
and pious Professor Franke, hose delight it ivas to 
train young men to the work of God; and by him 
they had been selected, at the instigation of the King, 

* Hough’s ** Christianity in Lidia/’ 


j ZIEGENBALG AND PLUTSCIIO. 

•'0 forth into strange countries, and to disseminate 
among benighted nations the message of eternal truth. 
In a true Christian temper they took up the burden, 
35 a privilege, and girded themselves to leave all and 
follow Him. It was their mission not to baptize, but 
to convert the heathen. They had sound Protestant 
ideas of Christian teaching; and they laboured for 
God, not for the Church. They reverenced and they 
used the Bible. In the great w’arfare they were about 
- to wage with falsehood and idolatry, they looked upon 
that holy hook as at once their sword and their 
buckler. They went forth with the truth in their 
hand; and they sought the aid of no shams and 
disguises. It was their desire to place the W^ord of 
God before the eyes of the dark-minded people ; to 
declare the glad tidings of salvation, and to bring 
them face to face with their Maker, hi/h above the 
dense mists of idolatrous superstition, "on the clear 
mountain-peaks of revelation. In.-'^^fjH flush and 
energy of youthful enthusiasm, y^ Weighing well the 
difficulties tl '( were about t*^ 'counter, and the 
sufferings it Wv Id be theh-f' ure, they quitted 
th'^ %iversit- JIp-’ and » .bai ed for the coast 
The voyao' was a ngthy and a 
. one; nit Ziegenba^^ and hi 'ociate found 
leisure and qu etude to irap out tly sch mie of their 
enterprise, and to gird themselves up foi’ the gieat 
work that lay before ihem. The first sight of the 
natives on the beach at Tranquebar filled them with 
profound emotion. Their eyes glistened ivith tears; 
their hearts swelled with sympath} ; and their souls 
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were lifted up in prayer. Their reception was not 
encouraging. Their countrymen shoph.their heads; 
started difficulties ; almost regarded them as madmen. 
But they comforted one another; sought strength 
from God; and remembered the example of the 
Apostles. 

They did not expect to work miracles of genuine 
conversion; and they were content with no conversion 
that was not genuine. They saw at once that it was 
no easy task that they had set themselves. The 
laimuage which they spoke was high Dutch; that of 
the°natives was low Tamul. To open out a medium 
of communication was necessarily their first object. 
As they could not expect the natives to learn their 
lancTuage, they began at once to learn the language of 
the°natives. In these days this is no difficult matter. 
Dictionaries grammars, and vocabularies to aid the 
student of a^^t any Oriental dialect, are to be 
bought for rupees, and competent instructors 

are to be had b^S one who will send for them. In 
Ziegenbalg’s tim& 'm vernacular litr ature of the 
Coromandel coa only to, b« studied upon 

palmyra leaves. n. ; Du.; ^ mis' mries did pot 
learn the la ^ age w h a sleek 
side, a freely ng pui h overhead, ad an 
hookah bet\ een their lips.' They put themselves to 
school again. Iney joined \ children’s class under 
a common native schoolmast.', and sitting on the 
ground traced the Tamul character on the sand, or 
repeated the words after the master, whilst their 
little schoolfellows stood a-gape with astonishment 



PROGRESS OF THE MISSION. 

Rt tlie new comrades with whom they found them¬ 
selves so stranoyily associated. 


In a short time they had made such progress, and, 
in spite of the difficulty of obtaining’ access to the 
Vedas, had gained such an insight into Hindoo 
literature and theology as greatly to alarm the 
Brahmans. It was hard to say whether the intole¬ 
rance of the native priesthood or the immorality 
of the Eurojiean laity at Tranquebar were tlie 
, greater obstacle, at the outset, to the success of the 
mission. But the pure lives of Ziegenbalg and his 
^ associate triumphed at last over the latter difficulty; 
and It may he questioned Avhether the remarkable 
contrast which their temperance, soberness, and 
chastity, their gentleness and humility, presented to 
1 10 arrogance and immorality of their brethren, did 
not ultimately work mightily to thei- advantage. 

ey ived down a gi*cat national re.i>»'^ch; and won 
the confidence of all by the blai . icss of their 
Christian deportment.. 

I he enmi y of the Romani- nests was another 
obstacle to th > progress- dso the opposition 

. a e Projg ’t d' ;^es, wl we “ontheEsta- 
had a chu' a and igrcgation of 

jwn. , dut when it .as dis; red that the 

humble missi maries wer / under tl . es^*ecial protec¬ 
tion of the King of Eenmark, the Grovdnior himself 


went to call upon the ii; and the chaplains, becoming' 
suddenly overtaken with courtesy, lent them their 
church, for the performance of a special service for 
the Germans of the settlement, whose language the 
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chaplains did not understand. Soo^, however, the 
missionaries began to think of erecting a church of 
- their own. A w'ealthy native offered to build it at 
his own charge, but the rage of heathenism was so 
furious against him, that he was fain to desist from 
his pious purpose, and to hide himself from the malice 
of his enemies by running away from Tranquebar. 

On the 12th of May, 1707, their first converts 
were baptized. The victory in this case was one of 
no great difficulty, for the proselytes were poor slaves, , 
in the possession of Danish masters, pm'chased per¬ 
haps in infaney, and walling, at any time, to belong to 
“ master’s caste.” But after this, the fame of their 
teaching spread mightily; and, their own humble 
residence being too limited to meet the requirements 
of their increased congregation, they determined, in 
spite of the^scantiness of their funds, to Weet for 
themselves tl^^'^lpirch of which their native patron 
had been cc* to abandon the design. “We 
began in great po. Vty,” they said, “ but with faith 
and confidence in d.” And assure^’ y the pious 
woi*k did not hal 'ut of mone^ c of anything 

else. The first one as lai,. ^ th' tth of 
1707 , and on 3 14th 'f August, iv 
it was comp" At 'is the natt os wA. 

greatly, lookt jgu )on it as Si.niething tri ly miraculous 
that the Christians’ temple s' ould thus spring sud¬ 
denly out of the ground—or, a ; Ziegenhalg himself 
phrased it, “visibly discovering the finger of God 
attending us all along in carrying on the work.’’ The 
chm’ch being built there was never any want of a 


• ^iNisr 



HINDRANCES AND DISAPPOINTMENTS. 


congregation. The two young missionaries preaciiocl, 
in Tamili and rin Portuguese, to crowds of Papists 
and Protestants, Mahomedans and Hindoos. 

Doubtless many went from mere idle curiosity » 
some, perhaps, simply to scoff. Ziegenhalg and 
Plutscho ivere prepared for this. They did not 
cxiiect to make genuine converts by miraculous 
thousands; and they were content only with genuine 
conversion. They numbered their proselytes slowly, 
,Aby miits and tens. And they met with the usual dis¬ 
appointments in the way of selfishness and hj-pocrisy 
H —and, still worse, of hackslidings. One tremendous 
difficulty met them at the outset — a difficulty, 
perhaps, hut little appreciated in the learned atmo¬ 
sphere of Halle. Christianitv thev soon found to he, 
in the understandings of the natives of the country, 
only a synonym for ruin. It was a depVVable truth ; 
hut they looked it boldly in the fa*^ “ If any ona 
resolves on entering into our relig^ uiey wrote to 
their friends, “he must forthwi^ q^uit all his estates 
and relations^'^d suffer himse^ he insulted as the 
•vilest and mos\^spicahle/‘*!l. le world.” Their 




-.xy. 


there 


re, 1 


. ^-^thing to V but ; 
/and, M no one elsr .vould 


ade from among 
' privilege to 
^ >y them, tho 


-^missionaries provided th«m with f^>d ctid raiment. 
This brought some ah' ut them eager to belong to 
master’s caste, as a shi<rt and easy road to a provision, 
and naturally threw suspicion upon some of their true 
conversions. Never destitute of resources, and quick 
to meet every new difficulty as it arose, Ziegeubatg and 
Plutscho then bethought themselves of establishing 


misT^y 



manufactories, “ chiefly,” as they said', “ on account of 
employing the new-converted heatlnn about some 
useful business at home.” With all their spiritual 
enthusiasm, these young Danish missionaries were 
eminently practical men ; and I am not sure that we 
should not have done much better in India, if we had 
imitated them in this good practice of providing work 
for our heathen converts.* 


But all this great work could not be carried on 
with the insufficient means at the disposal of the two • 
missionaries. How could chxu’ches be built, and 
schools maintained, and converts siipported, upon the « 
slender resources of the Mission? Communication 


with Europe was irregular in those days, and often 
there were long intervals between the arrivals of 
expected vessels. So it happened, that trouble fell 
upon the in’^sionaries, and that Ziegenbalg was cast 
into prison, governor and the chief people of 

the settlemcv... ' begun to doubt whether the King 
of Denmark was 'ally interested in the fate of the 
pauper missionary It seemed, iiuK ,d> if they 
had no influentif > at home ;/ hd so of what 


use was it to ( cou 
four months prisoi 




thc...‘^-+ 
and then 


'Tenbal!i'.-'''^it 


* Commenting a) , i this inri- 
dent in tlie live^ af Z lenbalg and 
Pliitscho, Dr. I)u f says the “ Cal¬ 
cutta Review”): ‘‘The subject of 
providing lawful means of support 
for converts from heathenism, with¬ 
out encouraging hypocHsy, exciting 
cupidity, or impairing that spirit of 
indei)em1ence and honest industry 
which all miglit to desire to cherish, 
is one of the most perplexing con¬ 
nected witJi successful missionary 
operations-one, moreover, which, 
we think, has awakened far less sym- 


patliy and attor, :ion than ltd ^ ^4 
ance merits, or ts dormant necessi- 
. as must eventually demand.” 

^ '’ Afterwards, when times hud 
chi <?ed—when the royal patronage 
was' jplaiu and unmistakable — and 
Ziegenbalg was going home for the 
benefit of his health, the (iovernor 
became alarmed lest the niissiouary 
should report unfavourably of him 
to his^ Majesty of Denmark, lie 
asked Ziegenbalg, therefore, to sign 
an amnesty before his departuix*. 



TRANSLATION WORK. 

rom Europe. His faith had never been, for a 
moment, ohscvTcd. He knew that the light would 
shine again upon him. Money came; hooks came; 
fellow-labourers came; and the Mission grew in 




prosperity. 

There was no fear, after this, of any further tribu¬ 
lation ; for orders came from the King of Denmark, 
enjoining the Governor of Tranquebar at all times to 
assist and to protect the Christian missionaries. This 
must have lifted a burden of anxietv from off Ziesren- 
'. halg’s mind, and enabled him to carry on the great 
^ literary w'ork, on which he was engaged, with gTeater 
freedom of thought and intensitv of labour. He was 
translating the New Testament into Tamul. Com¬ 


menced in October, 1708, it w’as completed in March, 
1711 . The Old Testament, as far as the book of 
•liuth, was translated by him at a later jviriod. These 
w’ere the first efforts ever made to cr the natives 
of India familiar with the liters ^ of the Bible 


through the vernacular language of the country. . If 
it were only this, he w'ould mtitled to a place 
in the foremoa^'ank of Ind.ct onaries. 

i^vTOuld Jji '-^.l;;.:»aure to ace, tep by step, the 
men; hut am C' tolled to pass 
„ F01^ thiTugh this hist .x y of the /x ish Missions. 
It is the gloiy of Ziegej oalg and I lutsc'io that they 
W'ere the first to atteny c the conversion of the natives 
of India by those meUns which are now recognised as 
the only agency by ivhich the great end is likely to be 
accomplished—by the translation of the Scriptures 
and the education of vouth. The lioinanists had 
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relied on an unintelligible preaching, and an equally 
unintelligible ceremony of baptism. The first Pro¬ 
testant missionaries sought, above all thmgs, to render 
the great truths of the Gospel intelligible to the dark 
minds of the heathen; so they transfused the wisdom 



of revelation into the vulgar tongue of the natives,' 
and in due course the words punctured on the piimi- 
tive palmyra leaf were perpetuated and multiplied, in 
enduring characters, by the magic agency of the 
printing-press. There are few moi'e interesting or 
suggestive chapters of missionary history than that 
which contains the narrative of the first establishment 
of the printing-office of the Danish missionaries at 
Tranquebar. After much trouble, funds were raised; 
the press and the types were shipped ; but the printer 
who accompanied it died on the voyage. A young 
man attached to the Mission qualified himself to* 
undertake ,th/ '^erintendence of the press. But 
paper was noc . ? procured. Nothing daunted liy 

this, the missionai s looked the difficulty boldly in 
the face, and madf >r for themselves. 

Ziegenbalg die' r-^st while mt a young man, 

worn out by the nteix, ty of and the 

severity of h ^bours Jn the momfi of M.. -'r;,' 
1719 , that p v spirit ei. ered into its rest. Some 
years'before,; Plu. icho had re urned withliroken health 
to Europe; and now that the two men whose names 
will ever be remembered as those of the first Pro¬ 
testant missionaries in India had been removed from 
the scene, the charge of the Mission devolved on M. 
Grundler, whose apostolic zeal, not unworthy of those 
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he succeeded, burned strongly and brightly in 
a frail shattered body, which soon succumbed to the 
weight that had been cast upon him. In March, 1720, 
he put on immortality. Other able and energetic 
men succeeded him, and year after year the influence 
of the mission extended itself more and more over 
the southern Peninsula, winning the confldence and 
obtaining the assistance of the English authorities on 
the coast. 

At diflerent periods of his apostolic career, Ziegen- 
^oalg himself had made occasional visits to Madras, 
and had been received there with the com-tesy and 
kindness to which he was so eminently entitled, but 
which he was not, therefore, more likely to meet. 
Neither the English authorities nor the English 
chaplains looked askance at him or his successors. Of 
two Eriglish clergymen at Madras espechd mention is 
made in all the records of Ziegor^ life. The 
Eev. George Lewis received the 7 ^su apostle on 
his visits to the English settlement and recommended 
the Mission to the good offic- * his countrymen 
both in India and in Eiiffk.. letter which he 
wrote to the of the. ^hrh ian . Knowledge 

SocV^t;>i« on i*d.* The ^ ‘anque .Mission, he 
wrote, “ought and must b -Oncoura . ' It is the 
first attempt ti e Protestavts ever made ii, that kind. 
We must not put outyvdie smoking flax. It would 
give our adversaries, the Papists, who boast so much 
of their congregations de propaganda Jido, too much 

* 7 'idebted for it to that indefatigable liistoriiui, Mr. Ilongli, in whose 

third volume it is to be found. 
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cause to triumph over us. I do design by the January 
ships to let the society and yourself understand that 
I am a hearty well-wisher to your honourable, pious, and 
Christian undertahing.” This was written in 1/12. 


Two years afterwards, Ziegenhalg was compelled to 
visit Europe for the restoration of his shattered health.* 
On his return to India, he touched at Madras, where 
he was “ welcomed by the governor and the chaplain.” 
But his old friend Mr. Lewis had by this time been 
succeeded by Mr. Stevenson, who, imbued with the 
same good missionary spirit, had, during Ziegenhalg’^, 
absence, been aiding and encouraging the remaining 
members of the Tranquebar family; and was now 
rejoiced to extend the hand of fellow'ship to the young 
apostle himself. A true friend had Stevenson been to 
the mission ; for having learat in the course of Ziegen- 
balg’s furlough, that the establishment at Tranquebar 
was likclv so' ' ^ be in want of funds, he authorised 
M. Grundlei i aw upon him for any money that he 
might require be ^re the arrival of his expected 
remittances.f T jyas the first Anglican Church 
in India served > , t.'^'dly ministers. 


♦ Botli iiiDenmarlt ^ And 

the first Trotestc Ussionur) ras 
received v’illi bee t honeiir. 

^v(^s introduced prge I., v 

assured him. of s - westy’s sym¬ 
pathy, and of ^ JS gi et desire to- 
proinote tlie cau%e of im*S 3 ions. The 
Archiiishop of Canterbury and the 
Bishop of Ixindon •wore among liis 
kindest friends find -wannest sup¬ 


ers. 

Mr. Stevenson visited Tranque- 
in August, 1710, and wrote an 
estin^^ account of it to the Chris- 
Kuowledgc Society, of wliich he 
an industrious coiTcspondcnt. 


AmoTjj^other tilings, be stated that 
“ the people (/.c., the Qgiive con¬ 
verts) “ seemed far i^orc st^nims, at¬ 
tentive, and composed in their be¬ 
haviour than our European congre¬ 
gations generally are. The children, 
vliom I have heard catcclii.sed iu 
i 'rtuguese, have juster notions of 
rei lion, and are greater proficients in 
truV Christian knowletlge than tliose 
of a more advanced age among us. I 
have no time,” lie added, “ to enlarge 
on the order and good discipliue that 
are kept up in the three schools, nor 
on the successful labours of the mis¬ 
sionaries."—i/baa//. 
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It was owing greatly to the encouragement of these 
worthy chaplains that the Danish Mission, which up to 
this time had found a home only in Tranquebar, was 
extended in 1726, under the auspices of the Christian 
Knowledge Society, to the English Presidency of 
Madras, and also to their factory at Cuddalore. In 
these undertakings they appear to have received good 
support from the English, the King himself acting as 
their fugleman and giving the time from the throne. 
The heaviest blows which they received w'cre frpm the 
'^land of Death—one master workman after another 
having been removed from the scene. When Gr undler 
followed Ziegenbalg to his rest, Mr. Schulze took 
charge of the mission, and the liumher of labourers 
steadily increased, and with them the number of con- 
■veits. Ihcy were, as I have said, too conscientious 
to make any great show of then* successes. They 
numbered their convci’ts at first on’- y tens ; but 
when in the year 1756, they cclebr : .neir jubilee. 
It was shown that during the to years which had 
preceded that event nearly thiT ' ousand souls had 

been brought over to the C])’- uth.* 

It was a few yearjcCoiore ,e c.Vbration of the 


juhile9>at there was added f ,the M on one whose 
name is associated with all ^^'at is 1 


and noblest 

in the history of Christi mity in Il.dia.^ Christian 
Piederick Schwartz hat^ been trained for missionary 
n-ork. At the University of Halle he had studied 
the Tamul language, and with such success as to 

* By tliis time the number of the blishmonts at Miulras', CudJalore, 
greatly in- Negnpatam, Tanjorc, Seringimm, 


creased. Ihcre were branch esta- Trichinopoly, &c. 
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enable him to preach to the natives within four 
months from the time of his arrival '^t Tranquehar. 
From this date until the year 1798, a period wanting 


hut two years of half a century, did this holy man 
labour earnestly and diligently in Southern India, 
presenting an example of Christian rectitude that 
inspired native princes and European functionaries 
with an equal measure of admiration and respect. It 
is with the histoiy of the Tanjore Mission that his 
name is most intimately associated. It was in 1759^^ 
that his first visit was paid to that place, “with the-' 
Kajah’s permission, and at the request of some 
German soldiers in his army.” A few years afterwards 


(1762), the Kajah,'whose interest was awakened by 
what he had heard of the character and conduct of 
the missionary during this and subsequent visits to 
Tanjore, invited Schwartz to his palace, and, seated 
behind a .pui ’ listened with rapt attention to the 
conversation i ng to the great truths of the 
Gospel which pa. ^d between his officers and the 
Christian teacher '’hose were times of trouble for 
Tanjore ; little was left for doctrinal dis¬ 

cussions ; and V ' wah hot unul ten years afterwards 
that the Hi \o rule vppenly sought an interview 
with the C . ian prfcft. A remarkable meeting 
indeed was this-^remarkaVIe in itself,-remarkable in 
its results. It would be a fi>p subject for a painter. 
Seated in the midst of a crowd of officers and 
Brahmans, the Eajah received the missionary with 
every manifestation of kindness and respect. The 
inquiring, interested expression of the prince’s conn- 
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nance—the pRzzled look of the attendant courtiers 
the eager, penetrating glances of the Brahmans, 


resentment struggling with alarm in their shrewd, 
crafty faces the quiet, self-possessed attitude of the 
Christian priest, sitting on a chair opposite the Rajah, 
his face beaming with mild intelligence and spiritual 
hope would afford fine scope for the genius of an 
artist great in the expression of human character. 
The first question of the Rajah was a pregnant corn- 
men taiy on the system of the Roman missionaries : 

■ J How came it, he asked, “ that some missionaries 
worshipped with images, and'some without them?” 
There could be hut one answer—that Christianity 
utterly rejected all idolatry. In due course, Schwartz 
unfolded, in plain intelligible terms, using the Tamul 
language, the whole scheme of Christian redemption. 
Tile pleasurable interest, with which the Rajah 
obviously listened to his discours'*" jlarmed the 
Brahmans. All their influence ^Ut forth to 
counteract Ins growing desire for .urther enlighten¬ 
ment from the same source. ^ surest plan was 
to keep the Christian teach^ Vm the presence 
of so candid an inquir««^^AnL(h^ucceeded for a 
time. New dangers threatenji and r Convulsions 
aptated the Tanjore statejWit thr. ^ out all the 
vicissitudes of his chequer/^l career, Rajah never 
forgot his Christian friept. 

Better days began to dawn upon the Rajah and 
upon the Mission. In the year 1777, Schwartz took 
up his residence at Tanjore; and for a time it «ecmed 
fiat his work was advancing under happier auspices. 





But those were not times when any long continuance 
of tranquillity could he looked for in Southern India. 
Hyder Ali ravaged the Carnatic, and the European 
power in India was shaken to its very centre. But 
in the midst of all this desolating warfare the Chris¬ 
tian missionary pursued his work, and only quitted 
it for a time when called upon to play the unac¬ 
customed part of mediator between the two contending 
powers. The fierce Mahomedan zeal of the tyrant 
of Mysore had not been proof against the holy 
rectitude and mild enthusiasm of the apostolicT. 
Schwartz. He had heard of the good man, to whom 
money was no temptation, and whose lips never 
uttered guile ; he had heard of one meek, lowly, yet 
full of courage, who had suffered much and done 
much for God and man, but had sought nothing for 
himself ; and when he was now told that the English 
wished to tr * with him, he said, “Let them send 
the Christi ... me; I need fear, no deceit from 
him.” So Schw. tz was summoned from Tanjore, 
where the erecti' 'if his church was then mainly 
occupying bis th* 7>-to play the part of an ambas¬ 
sador of State ^ and Jhe one man who was deemed 
incapable oi isehood and fraud—the one Christian 
who, it was ieved by the Mussulman ruler, would 
not violate' aiW engagement with a native prince, 
proceeded to Seringapatan. His mission was not 
successful. The war w'as not to be stayed. Schwartz 
returned to l^anjorc. His presence was needed there. 
The inhabitants had no confidence in the Eajah— 
no confidence in the British authorities. In the 
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extremity which then threatened the place, Schwartz 
alone ■tvas trusted — Schwartz ^aloue was believed. 
The word of “ the Christian ” was as magic every¬ 
where. Supplies came in at his bidding. Even in the 
midst of the fiercest paroxysm of this sanguinary war, 
Hyder issued a decree to his officers commanding 
them to treat the holy man with kindness and respect. 
And over the country, i*avaged and desolated by 
Ilyder’s troops, even through the midst of the 
encampments of a sanguinary and remorseless enemv, 
Ovent the Christian missionary about his godly work 
uninjured and unmolested. 

In the settlement of Tanjore, which followed the 
peace of 1784, Schwartz took a conspicuous part— 
everywhere exerting himself to obtain justice and 
protection for the poorer inhabitants, but never losing- 
sight of his missionaiT obligations. The secular 
work which he had done was held^jj' just subordi¬ 
nation to his more extended spi:j^ aims. His 
heart was in the Inisiness of conv/^bn ; he yearned 
to bring all by whom he w^as sim^nded. the highest 
and the lowest, to the saving4H||jR he never relaxed 
in his exertions, and never lo^pn opportunity. Of 
the Rajah himself, he had ever bcei. '^c cherished 
fi’icnd and teacher. But the daysj that docile 
prince were numbered; aatl a questitm «f succession 
arose. The Rajah beii^ without an heir, nominated 
a successor, and declared his intention to place the 
boy under the guardianship of Schwartz. There 
were political objections to this course, for an ^ispii'ant 
to the throne presented himself in the person of the 





half-brother of the deceased Rajah ; ^nd it was con- 
sidei’ed expedient to appoint this man regent and 
guardian during the minority of t^e pi-ince. But 
the regent grossly neglected his charge; and from a 
life of wretched imprisonment and restraint, which 
was ci'ippling the limbs, desti’oying the health, and 
benumbing the faculties of the boy, Sivajee was 
rescued by the intervention of the Christian mis¬ 
sionary, and placed under his charge. Beautiful was 
the relationship that thenceforth subsisted between 
the venerable Schwartz and the youthful Hindo<»> 
prince — great the lessons that were taught, and 
abiding the influence of the teaching. The pupil * 
regarded his master with unbounded reverence and 
affection; and if he did not openly adopt the faith 
of his Christian parent, he at least learned to respect 
both the doctrines and the professors of Christianity, 
and to shapr his conduct, in some sort, according to 
the precept' lis revered instructor. And when, 
at last, full of ^ ars, and full of honour, Schwartz 
bowed his grey hb^s upon the bed of death, and 
prepared to resigii*'w soul into the hands of his 
Maker, no tears of more genuine, emotion were shed 
than those ■^“■’^Ich fell from the dark eyes of the 
young Raja^ All classes of men, from the Directors 
of the greav Company, beneath whose power all the 
states of India were fast "giccumbing, to the little 
dark-faced children who had flocked around him with 
up-looking filial affection, and abundant faith in his 
kindness and gentleness, deplored the good man’s 
death, and revered his memory. Our two greatest 
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sculptors, Bacoii and Flaxman, carved the image of 
the holy man in marble, the one for the East India 
Company, to ho erected in the principal church of 
Madras, the other, for the Tanjore Rajah, to be 
placed in the Mission Church, where daily the young 
Rajah visited the monument, and- delighted to point 
to it, exclaiming, “ There is the image of my father.” 
There arc old men still living in Southern India 
who remember the silvery hairs and seraphic coun¬ 
tenance of the venerable apostle, whilst thousands, 
•who have never seen him in the flesh, still vene¬ 
rate his name. 

There were people in those days who spoke sneer- 
iiigly of the “saints” and “puritans” of Leadenhall 
Street, whilst others were fain to describe the 
Directors as an ungodly, anti-Christian set of men. 
But whatever may have been their errors at other 
times, and under other circumstanegf^ j their recog¬ 
nition of the virtues and the sermfL jf Schwartz 
was honourable to the bmly. they sent out 

Bacon’s statue to be erected in *t. Mary’s church, 
they inserted in “ a general lefmr ” some paragraphs 
announcing its despatch, and declaring that “ on no 
subject had the Court of Directors ht,'!^.inore unanb 
mous than in their anxious desire t^ jrpetuate the 
memory of this peminent erson, and 'fo excite in 
others an emulation of his great example.” At 
the same time, they directed the Madras Govern¬ 
ment to adopt, in conjunction with Dr. Kerr, any 
measures which might tend to give effect to the 
Court’s intentions, and “ to render thorn impressive 
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on the minds of the public.” A sermon was to be 
preached on the character and career of Schwartz 
on the first Sunday after the erection of the monu¬ 
ment ; and it was especially stated that the native in¬ 
habitants were to he permitted and encouraged to 
view the monument, and that translations were to be 
made of the inscription “ into the country languages 
and published at Madras, and copies sent to Tanjorc 
and the other districts, in which Mr. Schwartz occa¬ 
sionally resided and established seminaries for reli¬ 
gious instruction.” This inscription set forth that 
Frederick Christian Schwartz had been employed by 
“ the Society in England for the promotion of Chris¬ 
tian Knowledge,” that during fifty years, he had gone 
about doing good; that he had built a Christian 
church and established Christian seminaries, and 
that “ the East India.Cornpany, anxious to perpetuate 
the memory o'’ ^uch transcendent worth, and gratefully 
sensible of fu ic benefits which resulted from its 

influence,” had caused the monument to be erected to 
his memory.* 

If this letter, and the “ four packing cases, num¬ 
bered 1 to 4,” sent “by our extra ship the Union” 
had reached^Iadras before, instead of after, the 
Vellore mas ,../e, it is not to be doubted that the 
disaster would have been attributed in no small mea¬ 
sure to this public exaltation, in the face of the 
nations, of a Christian missionary. Eut Bacons 


♦ It may be mentioned here that 
iho romnany were wont to forward 
S naSges of the Chrietian Know¬ 
ledge Society, containing “valuable 


stores and presents for the Tran 
qucbar missionaries, “freight and 
duty free/^ 
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statue did not arrive before the excitement attending 
that catastrophe had considerably subsided 4 and 
Dr. Kei'r s sermon was not preached till more than 
a year after the event. But there had never been 
a more open demonstration than this in favour of 


Christianity—never before, and never since, I believe, 
so direct an appeal to the people by the Grovernment 
of the East India Company. It was not likely that 
the great corporation, which in 1806 thus declared 
their common delight to do honour to the venerable 


Schwartz, would, at any time, take pleasure in the 
humiliation of his brethren. They had, indeed, no 
prejudice against the good men who had been labour¬ 
ing so diligently for the diffusion of the Gospel, or 
any other than a sincere desire to see Christianity 
spread itself over all the dark places of the earth. 

As was the “ traditionary policy of the East India 
Company” half a century ago, so is th^nperial policy 
at the present moment. It was not|f^... dy the desire 
of the Directors as Christian men, but it was their 
interest also, as rulers of a great empire, that the 
blessed religion of Jesus should make its way among 
the people—and the more rapidly, the. better. But 
they believed that any direct and oplb identification 
of the Government with the effor»^V individuals 
for the evangelization of the heathen,. would have 
the eflTect, not of promoting, but of retarding the 
gi'owth of Christianity, whilst, at the same time, 
such intervention might be regarded, constructively, 
as a violation of the pledges given to the people. 
They believed also that any indiscreet manifestations 
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of zeal on the part of individuals, having a tendency 
to alarm and to irritate the national mind, would he 
a stumbling-block in their way—that wherever there 
was the gi'eatest prudence, there also would ho the 
greatest success;—and, therefore, they counselled 
caution. Rashness is not valour. The cross, which 
Queeii'' Victoria has decreed as the prize of personal 
bravery in the face of the enemy, is forfeited by 
the foolhardy; because foolhardiness advantages the 
enemy. And so he who would bear the Cross of 
Christ, and fight the good fight bravely and success¬ 
fully, must take heed lest ho advantage the enemy 
by his indiscretions, and give' the battle at last to 
the heathen. 

A few more words about the Southera Missions:— 
Whilst Schwartz was labouring with holy zeal at 
Tanjore, his associates were carrying on the good 
work in othey■^^)arts of Southern India. Among the 
most distinguished of his brethren were Gericke, 
Kohloff, and Kiernander. In Tinnivelly and in 
Southern Arcot the Gospel had made great progress. 
In the former place, which was the scene of Schwaidz’s 
early labours, it had taken root, perhaps more deeply 
than in any m»rt of the Peninsula; and still, when 
proof is sou^/if of the efficacy of Christian missions, 
the advocate of these pious labours, answering the 
doubts and objections of those who speak scorn of 
such efforts to evangelize the heathen, points with 
pride and exultation to the 40,000 Christians who 
are said to worship the true God on the arid plains 
of Tinnevelly. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

♦ 

Progress of Christianity in Bengal—Kiernnndor—His labours in Calcutta- 
State of society there—Hastings and Francis—Drinking, gaming and 
duelling—Female society—Nautches—The Press. 

Whilst during the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century Schwartz and Gericke and Kohloff were 
labouring diligently and successfully in Southern 
India, the other member of the Tranquebar mission, 
of whom mention has been made, was performing, 
though with less important results, the functions of 
his high calling in Calcutta. The name of tliis man 
was John Kiernander. Ho is remarkable in the 
history of Christianity in India as th^jT^'st Protestant 
missionary to Bengal. Like Ziogenbalg, Plutscho 
and others of the same heroic band, ho had been 
educated at the University of Halle. Receiving 
from the son of Professor Franke those credentials 
which the venerable father, then gone to his rest, 
had presented to the first Protesta^l^ missionaries, 
he sailed, in the year 1740, to the coast of Southern 
Arcot, and took charge of the Cuddaiore mission. 
The surrender of the place to the French crushed 
the hopes, in that direction, of Kiernander and his 
brethren; but there were other fields of nlissionary 
enterprise before him; and, in the full vigour of 





active manhood as he was, he turn^ his thouf^hts 
towards untrodden paths on the bai^s of the great 
rivers of Northern joidia. Clive invited him to 
plant the Cross in Bengal, and in 1758 he left the 
pleasant sea breezes of Cuddalore for the dust- 
charged atmosphere of Calcutta, 'fhe Company’s 
chaplains* received him kindly and encouragingly; 
and Clive placed a house at his disposal, in which 
he resided rent-free. 

Between the period of the union of the two Com¬ 
panies and the time of the conquest of Bengal, but 
few noticeable events had occurred to mark the pro¬ 
gress of Christianity in Northern India. In 1715, the 
settlers built God a church, but laughed his word 
to scorn for many years afterwards. The Christian 
Knowledge Society, among other good works, aided 
the erection of the first Protestant house of worship 
in Bengal; and the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel ' ^ out a silver chalice, in commemo¬ 
ration of the event; but the chief amount of the 
money was subscribed by private liberality. There 
had been chaplains in Bengal befoi'e this time,—the 
first name on record being that of Samuel Brereton; 
but death often left the settlement without a minister; 
and then one of the merchants undertook to perform 
the duties on a Sunday, not purely as a labour of love, 
for there was a salary attached to the office of lay- 
chaplain, and we may be sure that it was punctually 

* The Eev. Henry Butler and the loft, the former of whom had been 
Eev. John Cape, who arrived in the suffocated in the Black Hole nml 
earlier part of the same year to the latter died soon afterwards ’ 
replace Messrs, Belamy and Maple- 
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'^drawn. When the Church was built, the Rev. S. 
Briercliffe, seepiingly a devout man, was chaplain to 
the Factory at Calcutta; and we may bo sure it 
rejoiced his heart to see the President and all the 
chief servants of the Company walking, every Sabbath, 
in solemn procession to the housfc of God. Captain 
Hamilton says that at that time, all religions were 
freely tolerated except the Presbyterian; “ and that 
they browbeat.”* There must have been a much 
smaller proportion of Scotchmen at the Presidency 
than there is at the present time. 

In 1737 , the steeple of the first English Church 
in Bengal was demolished by the great hurricane of 
that year; and in 1756 the building was altogether 
destroyed by the fury of Surajah Dowlah. When, 
therefore, Kiernander arrived at Calcutta, the presi¬ 
dency was without a church. Society ivas, doubtless, 
at that time, less scandalously deprav^ than it had 
been in the time of Job Charnock, bufij was a long 
way off from a becoming state of morality, and the 
leligion of the settlement was mainly the worship of 
gold. After the terror created by the gi-eat con¬ 
vulsion of 1756 had subsided, men gave themselves 
up as absorbedly as before to the pursuit of wealth, 
and traded for their masters and for themselves with 
an earnestness which commanded success. Perhaps 
this kept them from something worse. “ We looked 

♦ “ In Calcutta, all religions are is not di8countenaiice<l; but there 
Ireely tolerated but the Presbyterian, are no polemieks, except what are 
and that they browbeat. The Pa- between our high churcbmeu and 


gans carry their iduls in procession 
through the town. The Roman 
Catholics have their church to lodge 
their idols inj and the Mahometan 


oiir low, or between th^ governor's 
friends and other private merchants 
on points of trade/' 
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no further,” wrote Mr. Verelst, “ than the provision 
of the Company’s investment. We soijght advantages 
to our trade, with the ingenuity, I may add the sel¬ 
fishness, of merchants. . . . All our servants 

and dependants Avere trained and educated in the 
same notions; the credit of a good bargain was the 
utmost scope of their ambition.” That this was 
intended to be high praise, is not the least suggestive 
part of the matter. 

Slow, indeed, Avas the gi'owth of religion and 
morality among the English in India. Hospitality, 
kindliness, generosity, nay, even a sort of convention¬ 
ality, which might have been mistaken for something 
better, sprang up among our people; but it Avas long 
before Christian piety and its fair fruits began to bless 
our adopted land. The natives of India marvelled 
whether the British acknowledged any God.* And 


* These writes Mr. 

Forbes, in liis 6/. l.tta/ Memoirs^ ‘‘ in 
their own artless, expressive style, 
often asked me this important ques¬ 
tion, ^Master, when an Englishman 
dieSf does he think he shall go to his 
Godf^ My answer in the aflirmaliye 
generally produced a reply to tliis 
effect—‘ Your countrymen, .master, 
seem to take very little trouble about 
that business; tliey choose a smooth 
path and scatter roses on every side. 
Other nations are guided by strict 
rules and solemn injunctions, in 
those serious engagements, where 
the English seem flioughtless and 
unconcerned. The Hindoos con¬ 
stantly perform the ceremonies and 
sacrifices at the Hewal; the Maho- 
medans go tlirough their stated 
prayers and ablutions at the mosques; 
the*^Par8ee8 suffer not the sacred 
fires to be extinguished, nor neglect 
♦a worshit) in their temple. You 
call yourselves Cbristlau; so do the 
Eonm CathoUcs, who abound m 


India. They daily frequent their 
churches, fast and pray, and do many 
penances; the English alone appear 
unconcerned about an event of the 
greatest importance.* ** And again, 
the same amiable writer, a Uttlo 
further on, proceeds to show that 
there was something worse than 
mere indifference. ‘‘ What may be 
tho prevailing practice, I cannot 
say; certainly, the spirit of Chris¬ 
tianity was not (in my time) the 
actuating principle of European 
society in India. A tlioughtlessness 
of futurity, a carelessness about 
religious concerns, were more pro¬ 
minent. Highly as I esteemed the 
philanthropy, benevolence, and moral 
character of my countrymen, I am 
comj[)elled to add tliat a spirit of 
scepticism and infidelity predomi¬ 
nated in the Yt>^nger part of the 
community especially in the circle 
of those who had received what is 
called a good education.” 
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in ti'uth a largo number of our countrymen, wbatever 
may have been-their creed or their no-creed, prac¬ 
tically ignored the fact.* Numbers became more 
or less orientalized. Acquiring Oriental tastes and 
Oriental habits, they soon began to look with bland 
toleration upon the religions of the country, and 
ceased to see anything either very absui’d or very 
revolting in the faith of the Hindoo or the creed of 
the Mussulman. Of this school were the men who, 
at a latter period, endeavoured to persuade the world 
of the pure religions and the excellent moralities 
of the natives of India, and declaimed against tho 
wickedness and the danger of attempting to wean 
them from such blessed conditions of knowledge and 
belief. 

It was not to be expected, whilst such was the state 
of society, that any great amount of encouragement 
would bo extended to tho efforts of a foreign mis¬ 
sionary by the English inhabitants of CjIaiCutta. For¬ 
tunately, Kiernander was not in need of assistance 
of one kind. lie was independent of the pecuniary 
contributions of his fellow Christians; for he was 
a rare, perhaps a solitary instance, of an affluent 
missionary. Ho married a wealthy widow; and 
though not altogether free from tho weaknesses of 


* In the preceding note, INtr. 
Forbes, wliose experience was ac¬ 
quired in Western India, states that 
the irreligion or infidelity of his 
countrymen was far greater than 
their immorality. Mr. Shore (after¬ 
wards liOrd Teignmouth), writing 
from Calcutta, in 1772 —probably 
about the period to which Mr. Forbes 
refers—speaks of the too great pre¬ 


valence of immorality in tho settle¬ 
ment,” and of “the disregard with 
which religion is treatedbut adds, 
“You will, perhaps, conclude that 
the number of freethinkers must l)e 
great—they are, in fact, but few.” 
Tliis relates to a time anteoedent to 
tho French Revolution, which toon 
lighted up a fire of infidelity iA every 
settlement in tho country. 
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humanity, he turned his worldly possessions to profit¬ 
able Christian account. • 

His labours were chiefly confined to Calcutta, where 
he established a mission-school, and preached to men 
of all sorts and conditions. His converts were 
mainly from among the degraded mass of Portuguese 
Eomanism settled in the outskirts of that increasing 
city. These conversions brought a hornet’s nest 
of Papal priests about the Protestant missionarj. 
Kiernander retaliated by converting three of them 
to the religion of the Eeformation and enlisting them 
as auxiliaries in the work of the Mission. As to the 
people of the country, if we compare Kiernander s 
successes with those of Ziegenbalg and Schwartz, 
they dwindle down into slender proportions. But it 
is no small thing that, mainly at his own expense, he 
erected a Protestant church, where no church was, 
and thus restored to the English inhabitants of the 
chief city of “llritish India the long-forfeited privilege 
of worshipping God in a public place consecrated to 
His service.* 

It has been seen that the first church which the 
British residents erected was doomed to a brief and 
calamitous existence. From the time when, in 1756, 
the entire building was destroyed by the fury of 
Surajah Dowlah, up to the year 1770, Calcutta was 
without a Protestant church; and without a Protes¬ 
tant church it would probably have remained many 



* From December 1, 1758, to the 


■whom half were Romanists, one* 
third children of Romanist parents, 
and thirty were heathens. 
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jears longer, if'Iviernander had not bethought him- 
sell or erecting one for missionary purposes at his 
own expense. He did bethink himself of this good 
work, and he soon carried the design into execution. 
He had calculated that it would cost him 2,000/. But 
with the usual uncertainty attending affairs of brick- 
and-mortar, it cost nearly 7,000/., of which 5,000/. were 
contiibuted by himself. It ivas three years in course 
of erection the architect having died before the work 
was complete; and when, at last, it loomed out in all 
its full proportions, it was at best an unsightly edifice. 
Somewhat uncouth in form, and glaring in colour, it 
goes oven now by the name of the “red church,” 
though it no longer justifies the description. 

In 1775, the Christian Knowledge Society sent 
out a colleague to Mr.; Kiernander in the person of 
Mr. Diemer, who also had been educated at the Uni¬ 
versity of Halle. The president of the society stated 
that they “highly glorified” in Mr. Ki^ Kinder, “ac¬ 
counting him worthy of every commendation, praising 
God for having been pleased to send them such a 
servant of His, so gi-eat a friend to religion, and of 
such a generous disposition; worn out by his continual 
labours, yet still of a cheerful and courageous mind, 
strengthened by long experience:”—a tribute that was 


Avell deserved. The assistance of Mr. Diemer w'as 
most welcome to Kiernander, and most serviceable to 
the cause. Every year saw a considerable addition to 
the number of converts—converts to Protestantism 


* It is worthy of mention tiiat 
iuernander would never allow tlie 
lieathen workmen to prosecute their 


work upon the Christian Sabbath— 
a “ refinement ” very littlo under* 
Stood in India at that time. 
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and converts to Christianity. The nuftiher of scholars 


at the mission^schools increased—schools lyhich were 


erected and supported mainly, I believe entirely, at 
Kiernander’s own expense. The buildings, indeed, 
were paid for from the proceeds of Mrs. Kiernander’s 
jewellery, which she had directed in her will to he 
sold for that good purpose. 

Little sympathy and less encouragement did Ivier- 
nander’s labour meet with in Calcutta; for, in truth, 
the professing or the unprofessjng Christians of that 
growing settlement were but a godless community. 
Their morals were no better than their religion. Of 
the state of Anglo-Indian society during the pro¬ 
tracted administration of Warren Hastings, nothing 
indeed can he said in praise. The Regulating Act 
was not designed to regulate the private lives of our 
administrators, and nothing could have been much 
more irregular than they were. I am afraid that 
they who or^’ht to have set a good example to the 
Presidency, did grievous wrong to Christianity by 
the lawlessness of their lives. We must not, however, 
judge them too harshly. The age of Hastings and 
Francis was not a moral age. Duelling in those days 
was a creditable occupation; and acts of what was 
then called “gallantry” raised a man in the estimation 
of his fellows. It is something, indeed, to bo noted 
in favom- of Anglo-Indian society, that the morality 
which was imported fresh from England was not a 
shade better than that which had grown up in our 
Eastern settlements. Hastings was not better dis¬ 
posed to shoot Francis, than Francis to shoot 


HASTINGS AND FRANCIS. 

"Hastings. An»l if there was any difference between 
the “gallantries” of the two men, it is rather in 
favour of Hastings than of Francis. Hastings took 
another man’s wife with his consent; Francis did the 
same without it. Hastings resorted to a .convenient 
deed of divorce, Francis employed only a rope-ladder. 
The external moralities of the Indian Nabob were 
not worse than those of the wai*-office clerk, and his 
heart was a good deal better. 

It was searcely to be expected that, with such 
examples before them, the less prominent members of 
society would be conspicuous for morality and decorum. 
In truth, it must be acknowledged that the Chris¬ 
tianity of the English in India was, at this time, in a 
sadly depressed state. Men drank hard and gamed 
high. Concubinage with the women of the country 
was the rule rather than the exception. It was no 
uncommon thing for English gentlemen to keep 
populous zenanas. There was no dearf" of exciting 
amusement in those days. Balls, masquerades, races, 
and theatrical entertainments, enlivened the settle¬ 
ments, especially in the cold weather; and the mild 
excitement of duelling varied the pleasures of the 
season. Men lived, for the most part, short lives, 
and were resolute that they should bo merry ones. 
If they survived the fiery trials to which they were 
subjected, they commonly realised large fortunes, and 
returned to England to make no very favourable 
impression on the popular mind. In truth, Nemesis 
then became over-active in her ministrations. The 
Nabob may have done some bad things in bis day. 
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and probably many foolish ones; but •he ivas neither 
the miscreant nor the idiot, in the ^arb of one or 
other of which dramatic characters he commonly 
appeared in the bad plays or the worse novels of the 

last century. 

He was, indeed, more sinned against than sinning. 
His failings were commonly exaggerated, the better 
part of his nature ignored. In England, the victim 
of the bitterest prejudice, he foupd himself isolated, 
and he was unhappy. Disappointment grew into dis¬ 
content. The climate—the peoyde—the social customs 

_all were strange and distasteful to him. Harpies 

and parasites gathered round him, but he had no leal 
friends. They who were not bent on plucking the 
Nabob, religiously kept aloof from him. A sort of 
superstitious awe attached to his person; he was 
looked upon as an unholy being doomed to drag out a 
miserable existence, haunted hy the grim shadows of 
his victims, , .nd tortured by relentless furies. If he 
shut himself up on his own premises, it was said of 
him that he shunned the light of day, and rustic 
ignorance drew strange pictures of unhallowed rites 
^d unearthly ceremonies within • the iirecincts ot 
the Nabob’s domain. If he wandered abroad, it was 
said of him that lie was endeavouring to escape out 
of himself—to drown the fearful memory of the past. 
His very sufferings were arrayed in judgment against 
him. The ravages which pain, and sickness, and toil 
beneath-a scorching sun, had committed upon his 
frame; the strangeness of manner which long absence 
from home and much intercourse with a foreign 




drinking, gaming, and duelling. 
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people had naturally engendered; the eagerness with 
which he sought by lavish expenditure and luxurious 
piofusion to compensate for the absence of friendship 
and kindly sympathy;—all these things, the mis- 
foi tunes of the returned exile, were imputed to him 
as grave offences, and sober moralists held up their 
hands, without the charity even feebly to acknowledge 
“ that what to them seemed vice, might be but woe.” 

I think that the Nabob of the old times may fairly 
claim to he regarded with more toleration than has 
commonly been bestowed upon him. It was, doubt¬ 
less, very foolish to call for more curricles, and to 
think that he had any right to cut roads through 
his neighbours’ grounds. But my lord, with the 
home-staying wits of his home-staying order, was 
scarcely less foolish when he turned his back upon 
the Nabob, and called him a purse-proud upstart. 
The poor man was not purse-proud. It is not easy 
to divest one s-self suddenly of the habiti'and associa¬ 


tions of a life, and to cut one’s new coat in accox’- 
dance with the cloth of a strange state of society. 
What would have been arrogance and affectation in 
his brother, was pure simplicity in him. He said and 
(lid foolish things without knowing it, and acted in 
perfect sincerity and good faith when he appeared to 
he violently pretending. 

But it must he admitted that ho brought home 
with him from India very hazy ideas of a living 
Christianity. Of the conversion of the people he 
had never thought for a moment. Insensibly, as 
has been said, he had glided, when in India, into 
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their “ excellent moralities ” and “ p^Jire religions ; ” 
he had even taken part in their ceremonies without 
a misgiving ;* and had become what has since been 
familiarly called “ half a native.” Not that in those 
days he knew much about the creeds of the people. 
It was reserved for a later generation to drag the de> 
forniities and impurities of Hindooism into the clear 
light of day. But he had come to think that it little 
mattered whether he were a Hindoo, a Mahomedan, 
or a Christian; and, in point of fact, he was not 
one of the three. If any one questioned him on the 
subject of the religion and morality of the people 
of India, his testimony was generally favourable to 
both. He had not learnt to look with horror and 
detestation upon the hideous idolatries of the pagans, 
but saw something, on the other hand, sublimely 
heroic in the most revolting of their superstitions 
He idealized into saints and martyrs the poor vic¬ 
tims of a barbarous faith, and smiled contemp¬ 
tuously when enthusiasts talked about converting 
them to Christianity, declaring it “better to leave 
them as they are.” 

It is not to be doubted that there was, as I shall 




^ A curious illustration of this 
fact is to he found in the autobio¬ 
graphy of Mr. Koljert Lindsay, given 
in “Lives of the Lindsays.’’ He 
was a civilian, in the time of Warren 
Hastings, and was sent as Resident 
to Sylhet. Of his initiation into his 
new office he gives the following 
naive account:—“I was now told 
that it was customary for the new 
Resident to pay his respects to the 
elirine of the tutelar saint, Shaw 
Juloll Pilgrims of the Islam faith 
flock to this shrine from every part 
of India, and I afterwards found 


that the fanatics attending the tomb 
were not a little dangerous. It was 
not my business to combat religious 
prejudices, and I therefore went in 
state, as otiiers had done before me 
left my shoes on the threshold, and 
deposited on the tomb five gold 
mohurs as an oflering. Being thus 
purified, I returnefl to my dwelling 
and received the homage of mv snh 
jects.” This kind of thing, in a 
modified form, has, I am sorry to 
say, existed ever since. Frequent 

course of the ensuing chaptfers. 
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ave occasion t'o show, in this notion, so prevalent 
among old Indians, of the impossibility, and the 
inexpediency, if possible, of converting the people, 
much that at a later period tended gi’eatly, by the 
<iifFusion of piejudice and ignorance, to retard the 
progress of Christianity in India. And it was, in 
truth, not altogether mireasonable that, seeing what 
t le Christianity was to which, if to any, at tha't time, 
the people were to be converted, some doubts should 
have been entertained of the value of such conver- 
It was of little use to think of christianizin<^ 


Sion 
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the people, until the English in India had begun h 
some measure to christianize themselves. 

What the natives of the country thought of th 
earlier settlers has already been seen. Little reaso 
liad they, in the 4ays of Warren Hastings, to thinl 
much better of the English than when they firs 
K.ai( . Christian religion, devil religion: Chris 
tian much drunk; much do nTong;nnuch bcai 
much abuse others.” The drunkenness, indeed, wa. 
pneral and obtrusive. It was one of the besettin; 
infirmities-the fashionable vices-of the period; na 
tiona ratliei than local in its character, and onb 
moie destructive of human life than at home. Ir 
the earlier times, wine and beer had been scarce 
and costly commodities, obtainable only by those 
in . high place. Arrack punch was the ordinan 
potation throughout the seventeenth century, and* 
indeed, fiir into the eighteenth,* During the adii 


® ‘‘-Account of the 
India’- and otlior works. 
Xockver, who was at Madras at the 


commencement of the ciiflitcen 
century, says, ‘‘Every one has it 
Ills power to eat well, thou.irli he c\ 

n 2 





nistration of Warren Hastings there appears to have 
been no scarcity of wine, but it {^as irregularly 
supplied; and a large importation was sometimes 
followed by a succession of carouses, which mate¬ 
rially increased the bills of mortality. 

Contemporary writers state that it was no un¬ 
common thing for purchasers of a new investment 
of claret to invite a few friends to taste it, and 
for the whole case to be consumed at a sitting 
—a feat dependent upon the number of sitters and 
the quantity of wine, which I do not find particularly 
mentioned, but which, judged by the stated result, 
the death of one or more of the consumers, may be 
presumed to have been something terrific. At the 
larger Presidency towns—especially at Calcutta— 
public entertainments were not unfrequent. Ball 
suppers, in those days, were little less than orgies. 
Dancing was impossible after them, and fighting 
commonly look its place. If a public party went 
off without a duel or two, it was a circumstance 
as rare as it was happy. There was a famous club 


aflTord no other liquor at meals than 
puncli, which is the common drink 
among Europeans, and here made in 
the greatest perfection. Wine and 
beer may be Iiad; but it must he 
good business that will afford a con¬ 
stant supply of it. The Governor 
keeps a generous table, nor is that 
where the factors and writers dine 
less regarded,—-differing only in this, 
liere you have a gre^it deal of punch 
and little wine, there, what wine 
vou please and as little punch.’' 

Mr. Forbes tells us that, when he 
■first arrived, at Bombay, in 1765, 
“ the cadets, who were soon pro- 
mou'd and whether stationed at the 
J^csldency or tlie subordinate settle¬ 


ments, perliaps mounted guard once 
or twice a week, and did no other 
duty, liad abundance of leisure time. 
On those idle days, the morning was 
generally occupied in calling upon 
each other at their different quarters, 
and at each visit taking a draught of 
punch, or arrack and water, which, 
however cool and pleasant at the 
moment, was succeeded by the most 
deleterious effects; indeed, from its 
fatal consequences, it might be called 
a slow poison; and from tliis cause 
alone it may be confidently asserted 
tut a number proportionate to the 
Berampore estimate were annually 
committed to an untimely grave.” 
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those days,' called Selby’s Club, at which the 
gentlemen of Calcutta were wont to drink as high 
as they gained, and which sometimes saw drunken 
bets of 1,000 gold mohurs laid about the merest 
trifles. Card parties often sat all through the 
night, and if the night chanced to be a Saturday, 
all through the next day. 

These were what may bo called the social vices. 
There was another vice very common in those days, 
which morality is bound to reprobate, but which, all 
circumstances of temptation fairly considered, all 
charitable allowances rightly made, is not without 


its claim to be regarded with mercy and toleration. 
Honourable marriage was the exceptional state, con¬ 
cubinage with the women of the country the rule. 
In tracing the Christian progress of the English in 
India fitting mention should be made of the influence 
of Christian womanhood. The earliest adventurers 
were, doubtless, solitary men but the r id records of 
the East India Company inform us that during the 
second half of the seventeenth century the exile of 
some of the principal merchants was shared by their 
wives. Whether the first wives of Englishmen known 
in Western India were Portuguese or Dutch w'omcn 
Avhom they found in India, or Englishwomen whom 
they brought from home or imported into the country, 
is not very apparent; hut the presumption is, that 


* Pietro della Valle, an Italian, who 
visited Surat about 1623^ says that 
on landing there he was immediately 
invited to the bouse of the English 
President, but be declined the invita¬ 
tion, ‘'for that it was requisite for Sig¬ 


nora Marineciato be amongst women, 
of wliicb there were none in tlio 
English house.”—By wliicli was sig- 
nilied the house in which the prhi- 
cipal merchants lived together. 
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there was an intermixture of both claves.* There is 
proof, indeed, that some at least were^nglishwomen, 
and very troublesome specimens of their class. Their 
contentions, especially when, as often happened, they 
fell into a state of widowhood, and remained to wind 
up the. concerns of their late husbands, were very 
harassing to the minds of the local councils, who did 
not know how to deal with them.'j* But it was held to 
be a greater grievance still that Protestant English¬ 
men, high and low, should marry Papistical Portuguese 
—a heresy into which our people, and especially our 
soldiers, were wont incontinently to fall. 




♦'The earliest mention of the resi¬ 
dence of fair strangers from the W est, 
’^vhich I have been able to find in any 
•work open to my researches, is con¬ 
tained in the Travels of Pietro della 
Valle, who visited the country in 
1623, and whose work is referred to 
in the preceding note. According to 
this authority, the king of Portug^ 
took upon himself to send a small 
annual investment of female orphans 
to India, for the especial use of the 
settlers on the western coast. “We 
were no sooner come to the Dogana/^ 
says the noble Roman, after de¬ 
scribing his voyage to Surat,’’ but, 
the news of our arrival was, I think, 
by Sig. Alberto’s means, carried to 
tlie house of the Putch, many of 
which have wives there wdiicli they 
married in India purposely to go 
with them and people a new colony 
of theirs in Java Major, which they 
call Batavia Nova; where very great 
privileges are granted to such of 
their countrymen .as shall go to live 
there with wives and families; for 
which end many of them, for want 
of European, have taken Indian, 
Armenian, and Syrian women, and 
nf any other r.ice that fulls into their 
Jiands, so tbey be, or ooa be made, 
riiristians. Lost y-ar tlio j1«1 of 
Die Portugals, which went to India, 


sunk, partly taken by the Hollanders; 
amongst other booty, three maidens 
were taken of those poor hut well- 
descended orphans, which are wont 
fo he sent from Portugal every year 
at the king’s charge, with a dowry 
which the king gives them, to the 
end they may be married in India, 
in order to furtlier the peopling of 
the Portugal colonies in those parts. 
These three virgins falling into the 
hands of the Hollanders, and being 
carried to Surat, which is the princi¬ 
pal seat of all their traffick, the most 
eminent merchants amongst them 
strove who should marry them, being 
all passably handsome. Two of them 
were gone from Surat, whether to 
the above-said colony, or elscwhercs I 
know not. Sbe that remuined beliind 
was called Donna Lucia, a young 
woman, fair enough, and wife to one 
of the wealthiest and eminentest 

Hollanders.” 

t There are some amusing pas¬ 
sages in the old records of the 
Company respecting one “Madam 
Harris,” widow of President Hariis 
(described after his death as the 
greatest impostor that ever lived), 
who gave the council at Surat vast 
trouble by ^creting her husband’s 
property, and cheating the Company, 
who had an equitable ckiiu upon it. 
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Strangely impressed with a sense of the evil of 
these marriagQ^, Gerald Aungier, of whose piety and 
good conduct honourable mention has been made, 
brought the matter to the notice of the worshipful 
Directors, and suggested that the Court should obviate 
the difficulty by sending out a 'supply of Protestant 
womanhood. The Court at this time were engaged in 
the good work of reforming the morals of their settle¬ 
ments ; and thinking that the means of forming respect*- 
able marriages would be an important auxiliary, they 
acceded to the President’s recommendation, and sent 
out not only a supply of the raw material of soldiers’ 
wives, but some better articles also, in the shape 
of what they called gentlewomen, for the use of such 
of their merchants and factors as might be matri¬ 
monially inclined. The venture, however, was not 
a successful one. The few who married made but 
indifferent wives; whilst they who did not many,— 
and the demand was by no means br.' jk,—were, to 
say the least of it, in an equivocal position. For a 
time they were supported at the public expense;* 
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ut they received only sufficient to keep them from 
starving, and so it happened naturally enough—it 


would have been a marvel, indeed, if it had been 
otherwise—that the poor creatures betook themselves 
to vicious courses, and sold such charms as they 
had, if only to purchase strong di’ink, to which they 
became immoderately addicted, with the wages of 
their prostitution. The scandal soon became open 
and notorious; and the President and Council at 
Surat ivrote to the Deputy-Governor and Council 
at Bombay, saying: “ Whereas you give us notice 
that some of the •women are grown scandalous to our 
native religion and government, we require you in 
the Honourable Company’s name to give them all 
fair warning that they do apply themselves to a more 
sober and Christian conversation ;—otherwise the 
sentence is that they shall be deprived totally of their 
liberty to go abroad, and fed with bread and water, 
till they are "imbarked on board ship for England.” 

This attempt to establish a marriage-market in 
Western India having thus discreditably failed. Go¬ 
vernment withdrew from all interference and lu</ 
matters to take their course. For more than a 
century after this period the number of English¬ 
women who were induced to make trial for them¬ 
selves of the delights of an Indian settlement was 
small in proportion to the wants of the growing 
European community. In time, a mixed race sprung 
up; and the settlers not seldom found wives amono’ 
the half-caste girls whom an elder generation had 
bequeathed to them. But these poor children, though 



seldom wanting in personal comeliness, were unedu¬ 
cated, undisciplined, and little fitted for domestic 
life. It was, however, a step in advance—better 
than alliances with the Portuguese women, who made 
Papists of their husbands and brought up their chil¬ 
dren in the same faith. In the children of Enfflish 

O 

fathers thei’e was not likely to he much Romanist 
zeal of this kind; although, mixing as they did 
with the Portuguese, their Protestantism may have 
been of a dubious character. 

That during the administration of Warren Has¬ 
tings there were at the Presidency towns a con¬ 
siderable number of Englishwomen—and some, too, 
of great personal attractions, and at least as well 
educated as Englishwomen commonly were in those 
days,—may be gathered from contemporary pub¬ 
lications. The first English newspaper published in 
India, of which I shall speak presently, announces 
an arrival of spinsters, “eleven in on vessel—too 
great a number for the peace and good order of a 
round-house,” and describes a grand Christmas party 
at Government House, at which “ the ladies were all 
elegant and lovely;” and, it is added, “it is uni¬ 
versally allowed that Calcutta never was decorated 
by so many fine women as at present.”* But when 
we read of one lady being attended to a ball by no 
less than sixteen admirers, all “ wearing her colours,” 
wo may presume that the ladies of Calcutta bore but 
a small proportion to the gentlemen; and that 

* Memoirs of M, Grantl, Imsband of the well-known Madaipo (irand 
(afterwards Madame do Talleyrand), the object of Francis’ amorous regards. 
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English wives were only to be obtaified by the very 
rich or the very lucky. 

If the opportunities of contracting honourable 
marriage even at the large Presidency towns were 
few, at the out-stations it may be fairly assumed 
that there were none. It must not be asserted that 
this admitted want justified a general resort to concu¬ 
binage with the women of the country, but Charity 
may suggest that it extenuated the ofiPence. In some 
cases it may have assumed so ofiensive a character, 
that nothing can be said of it except that it was 
gross and revolting profligacy; but in others, there 
was something that seemed almost to hallow the 
connexion, or at least to divest it of all the attri¬ 
butes of a degrading licentiousness. Charity cannot 
recognise the logic any more than the morality of 
the assertion that, because a man cannot find a wife 
to his liking, he is justified in peopling a zenana.* 
But many man was wont to make the native 




* Capt. Williamson, who, fifty years 
ago, published an Indian Vade Me- 
cum, dedicated to the Court of Direc¬ 
tors, and professedly undertaken 
with the view to promote tlie welfare 
and to fiicilitate the progress of iliose 
young gentlemen who, from time to 
time, may be appointed to situa¬ 
tions under the several Presidencies,” 
thought it rather a joke than other¬ 
wise that European gentlemen should 
keep harems. have known,” he 
wrote, “ various instances of two 
ladies being conjointly domesticated, 
and one of an elderly military cha¬ 
racter who solaced liimself with no 
less than sixteen of all sorts and 
sizes Being interrogated by a fViend 
aq'fo*what he did witli such a num- 
Lr < Oh,’ replied he, ‘ I give tlwm a 

Se rice, and let them run about. 


This same gentleman, when paying 
his addresses to an elegant young 
woman lately arrived from Europe, 
but who was informed hy the lady at 
whoso house she was residing, of 
the state of affliirs, the description 
closed with, ‘ Pray, my dear, how 
should you like to share a sixteenth 

of Major-? ^ ” It is something 

very significant of the author’s mo¬ 
rality that in this book, written “ to 
promote the welfare of the young 
gentlemen of the Company’s service 
Capt. Williamson enters upon an 
elaborate dissertation on native wo¬ 
men, gives a detailed account of the 
expenses attendant upon the kecpiucr 
of a coloured mistress, and devotes 
fifty pages to a catalogue of the 
ornaments worn and unguents used 
by these ladies. 



NAUTCHES. 

concubine the companion of his life, and to worship 
her mth his bpdy, in all fidelity, as truly as though 
the Church had sanctioned the bond. With this 
fidelity often went unfailing kindness—even tender 
affection, surviving the youth and beauty of the 
mistress; and when circumstances, as they sometimes 
did, prevented the permanence of the union—when 
the English officer returned to England, or when 
he married an English wife, he was sure to make 
provision for the woman who had shared his bed. 
It was for a higher state of social civilization and 
Christian morality than that of which these much- 
reviled Anglo-Indians boasted, to sanction the prac¬ 
tice of casting adrift upon a cruel world the unhappy 
victim of the sated lust of an English gentleman. 
Such victims added in India none to the list of 
public prostitutes.* The concubinage, which custom 
sanctioned, may have been reprehensible in itself ; 
but there was not seduction at the one ^nd of it and 
desertion at the other. 

And here I may not disadvantageously digress to 
offer a few remaihs on a subject, peculiaidy illus¬ 
trative of the progress which the English have 
recently made in social morality. No one who is 
familiar with descriptive works of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuiies, can have failed to observe 
the very prominent place which the nautch occupies 
in c^ery picture, not only of natiye, but of European 




^ there is a propof 

Sn a l)igh quarter, 

put down public pixistitution m Inc 

to I^egislature wj 

to undertake so to maintain pul 


decency in India, not only the foclinga 
but the exclamations of an intelligent 
native of thatcounlTy, on ijwtbng him¬ 
self, some uighs, at the junction of 
Covcntry-strctl and tlic Ilayinurketl 
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social life in India. A traveller, first landing 
there, was pretty sure to he entertained with a 
nautch; and a nautch, too, diffei'ing widely from 
the dull and decent aflfairs of the present century. 
Even European gentlemen sometimes entertained 
troops of nautch-girls, and thought it no discredit 
to possess such appendages to their domestic esta¬ 
blishments. Indeed, there were some who imagined 
that without such adjuncts the duties of hospitality 
could not be properly performed, and sent out troops 
of dancing-girls to welcome their expected guests.* 
What would the Em'opean of the present day 
think, if when about to enter the house of a friend, 
in quest of his hospitality, he were to he met in 
the compound by his host and a troop of these 
damsels? The English gentleman, who were now 
to entertain his guests with this well-nigh exploded 
abomination would surely infamize himself. He 
cannot, inderI, attend such exhibitions at the house 
of the native gentry, without lowering himself in 


♦ I give, but with the omission of 
an over- warm description of the per¬ 
formances of the dancing-girls, one 
illustration of this unhappy truth 
from a work published in the last 
century. The writer is Capt. Donald 
Campbell, who was cast away on his 
voyage to India, and imprisoned by 
the officers of Ilyder Alij and, after 
a series of most distressing adven¬ 
tures, returned to England to write 
his Memoirs. The date referred to 
is 1783:—^‘Leaving Anjengo, I set 
out for Madras, designing to go all 
the way by land~a journey of near 
eight hundred miles. I accordingly 
stnick through the kingdom of Tra- 
vancore, wliose Sovereign is in aUi- 
ance with the English; and had not 
long entered the terntones of the 
Nabob of Arcot, before Major Mac- 


neal, an old friend of mine, and com¬ 
mandant of a fort in that district, 
met me, preceded by a troop of 
dancing-girls, w ho encircled ray pa- 
la .quin, dancing around me until I 
entered the Major’s house. 

TJiat such incitements to vice should 
make part of the system of any 
society is to be lamented: yet, at 
all ceremonies and great occasions 
whether of religous worsliip or do¬ 
mestic enjoyment, they make a part 
of the entertainment; and the altar 
of their gods, and the purity of the 
marriage rites, are alike polluted by 
the introduction of the dancing-girls 
Tlie impurity of this custom, how¬ 
ever, vauishes in India, when com¬ 
pared with the hideous practice of 
introducing dancing-6o^,,’’ 





wc estimation of his brethren.* The more respec¬ 
table portion of the British community scrupulously 
abstain from attending' the nautches, which even in 
niy recollection were gi’aced by the presence of many 
of the fii’st gentlemen and ladies in India. Those 
nautches, I have said, were very different from the 
nautches of the last century; for nothing coidd be 
moic staid and decorous—more dull and unexciting— 
than the native dances with which the present gene¬ 
ration has been regaled. To the eye, at least, there 
was no violation of decency: compared with a ballet 
on the hoards of an European ‘theatre, the only 
nautches which I ever remember to have seen w’ere 
outward propriety itself. But setting aside the very 
important consideration that these nautches are for 
the most part given on the occasion of some idolatrous 
ceremony, and are performed in actual adoration of 
a graven image, it is unquestionable that in the minds 
of the natives—indeed, of all who are acquainted with 
the character of the class—the nautch-girls, who are 
professional courtesans, are associated with all that is 
impure; and that the European lady, who gives the 
sanction of her presence to such exhibitions, however 
outwardly decorous, must infallibly lower her own 
character and the character of her countrywomen 
in the eyes of every native looker-on. ' 

In this state of society the ministrations of a few- 
zealous Christian ministers might have done much 
good, but, in truth, the Pulpit had no living influence, 
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and the godly example of those whesd* special duty it 
was to guide and to instruct their brethren was not 
anything for the historian to dwell upon with pride 
and gratification. For many years Calcutta itself had 
hut one Protestant church, and that was the pro¬ 
perty of an individual. In 1784 was laid the first 
stone of another church, the funds for the erection of 
which were raised by public subscription. In the 
absence of Warren Hastings, the stone was laid by 
Mr. Wheler, Acting President, “ with the usual 
ceremonies.” A public bi>eakfast was given on the 
occasion, and all the chief people of the settlement 
went in state to see the tomasha. It is not im¬ 
probable that the breakfast had more attraction for 
the majority than any other part of the proceeding, 
for it was considered by Mr. Kiernander a fact of 
remarkable omen that Lady Coote had actually 
attended and received the sacrament at the Mission 
Church. “ j^his good example,” said the missionary, 
“ is attended with a very happy influence, and gives 
great encouragement to the congregation.” 

The very few English chaplains, whom the Com¬ 
pany sent out, at this time, were so frequently absent 
from their posts that even in the large Presidency 
towns their clerical duties wei’e commonly perfomed 
by laymen. Of the personal character of these men 
no very high estimate is to be formed from the 
perusal of contemporary records. Even at a much 
later period,* it was said that “ neither the number 
nor the choice of the clergymen sent out by the Court 

page 121. 
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company’s chaplains. 




Directors was in proportion to the number of their 
servants or the importance of the object in view.” 
That they wmre considerably engrossed with the 
thought of heaping up worldly store, appears to he 
no mere matter of conjecture. From an entry in 
Kiernander’s journal we learn that Mr. Blanshard, 
who was a chaplain on the establishment during the 
administration of Warren Hastings and Lord Corn¬ 
wallis, carried to England, after a service of little 
more than twenty years, a fortune of 50,000/. 
Another chaplain, Mr. Johnson, after thirteen years’ 
service, took with him from Calcutta 35,000/.; and 
Mr. Owen, after ten years’ service, 25,000/. Unless 
they performed a vast number more burial and 
baptismal services, and mai'ried more Christian 
couples than there is any good reason to believe, 
and unless the fees received for such offices were 
exorbitantly high, it is not clear how such fortum . 
could have been accnmulatcd fi'om "he ordinary 
wages of clerical labour. A slight suspicion of 
profitable trade must therefore disturb the reflec¬ 
tions even of the most diaritable. 

That such was the character of all the Company’s 
chaplains at that period is not to be confidently 
affirmed; there may have been bright exceptions 
among them, as there was among the laitv. Even 
in those days there were in Bengal ^ome shining 
examples of godliness among the servants of the 
Company and the other European residents, the 
chief of whom were connected with the Supreme 
Court. At the head of these were Mr. Charles 


i 



Grant, Mr. Udny, and Mr. Willian? Chambers, of 
whom mention will be made more fully in another 
chapter. One incident, however, illustrative of the 
genuine earnestness of the first of these, may be 
here mentioned. Before the close of the adminis¬ 
tration of Warren Hastings sorrow fell on Mr, 
Kiernander and the Protestant mission. He was an 
old man, and his sight had failed. The wealth which 
he had once enjoyed hat passed away from him. 
He was over-liberal, and a bad manager, and mainly, 
I believe, owing to the misconduct of others, a coil 
of debt gathered around him. His creditors became 
importunate. They looked to his property—^no matter 
of what kind—^for the discharge of their claims; and 
the Mission Church —Beth Tephellah, as it had been 
named; the one “ house of prayer ” in the settlement 
—fell a prey to the Sheriff of Calcutta. The ap¬ 
praiser came in. He valued the building—mode¬ 
rately enough', at ten thousand rupees, for it had cost 
seventy thousand—and Mr. Charles Grant stepped 
in and paid the money to redeem it. It was after- 
wai*ds, with its school and burying-ground, made over 
to the trustees; the first being Mr. Grant himself, 
Mr. William Chambers, and Mr. David Brown.* 
Mr. Kiernander lived many years after this—but 
the days of his utility were past; and the mission, 
which once had given some promise of success, faded 
away into a mere shadow. 


* Tbis incident occurred at the 
commencement of Lord CornwalUs’s 

administration and proper^ belongs 

to the next chapter. I ha^e nar 


rated it, however, by anticipation 
here, m connexion with the life of 
Mr. Kiernander. 



I think that something should be said in this place 
about the birth of the Indian press and the charac¬ 
ter of its infancy. From the prevailing tone of the 
journalism of any particular period a just conception 
of the character of society may generally be derived. 
In the year 1780 was published the first number of 
tbe first Anglo-Indian newspaper. The publication 
was started by a man named Hicky; and was called 
HieJe^'s Gazette. Society must have been very bad 
to have tolerated such a paper. Full of infamous 
scandal, in some places so disguised as to be almost 
unintelligible to the reader of the present day, but 
ni others set forth broadly and unmistakeably and 
n ith a relish not to be concealed, it appealed to all 
the worst passions of humanity. It is difficult to 
bring forward illustrative extracts. The most signi¬ 
ficant passages are too coarse for quotation. More¬ 
over, a clear impression of the state of society, as 
represented by the journal, can only be derived from 
the perusal of a considerable file of Hicky s Gazette. 
Many of the worst libels appeared in the shape of 
fictitious race-meetings, law-cases, warlike engage¬ 
ments, and other pseudo-narratives of events ; ”or 
were set forth in the shape of advertisements. Most 
of these paragraphs, doubtless, contained or insinuated 
atrocious falsehoods ; but what is to be thought of 
tbe people who employed themselves in fabricating 
these infamous calumnies, and of the larger circle 
who were delighted to read them ? 

lhat the writers, at least, thought w’ell of them- 
seUes is matter of reasonable conjecture. “ I con- 
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gratulate this settlement,” wrote one, “ in having so 
amusing, so entertaining a channel for conveying the 
sentiments of some amongst us, who generously sacri¬ 
fice a portion of their time for the benefit of their 
fellow-subjects.” These generous sacrifices of time 
were often made for the purpose of outraging the 
feelings of some young lady, who, not improbably, 
had rejected the suit of the generous libeller. One 
unlucky damsel, whom a contemporary manuscript 
note asserts to ho Miss Wrangham, figured in a succes¬ 
sion of offensive paragraphs, assuming every variety of 
scandal, under the designation of “ Hookah Turban.” 
This .young lady, a Mr. Tailor, translated into 
“Durgee,” and Kiernander, the missionary, were 
three of the most conspicuous victims who appeared 
in these “ generous sacrifices.” Hastings, and Colonel 
Pearse, who acted as his second in the memorable 
duel with Francis, the dignitaries of the Supreme 
Court, and the Admiral on the station, were handled 
with equal severity. Thus continually striving to 
murder reputations, no man in such a state of 
society could long have been safe ; so it happened 
that the assassin of reputations was well nigli assassi¬ 
nated in the flesh. 

One morning the journal came out with an an¬ 
nouncement that “ Mr. Hicky thinks it a duty 
incumbent on him to inform his friends in particular, 
and the public in general, that an attempt was made 
to assassinate him last Thursday morning, between 
the hours of one and two o’clock, by two armed 
Europeans, aided and assisted by’ a Moorman.” 



Ml. IL, it is added, “is obliged to postpone the 
particulars at present for want of room, but they 
shall be inserted the first opportunity,”—that is to 
say, when the “ generous sacrifices ” of the slanderers 
should fall short of their wonted abundance. 

Altogether, this chapter is a painful one. The 
administration of Warren Hastings, whatever may 
have been the greatness of his political career, was 
not disdnguished by any striking progress in the moral 
and leligious character of the English in India. The 
earlier adventurers may have committed more heinous 
crimes, and may have participated in scenes of more 
ofiFensivc debauchery; but in those more remote, times 
the English settlers were so few that they are to bo 
spoken of rather as individual offenders, than in the 
concrete as constituting a depraved state of society. 
At a later period affairs wci-e so much in a transition* 
state, there was so much of the turmoil and excite¬ 
ment of war and revolution, that the Engllili in India 
imght be properly described as living in a great 
encampment. Their manners, therefore, were more 
the manners of the camp than of the drawing-room 
or the boudoir. But during the long reign of 
Warren Hastings, affairs were comparatively* in a 
state of quiescence, and the ordinary manifestations 
of what is called society began to be evipced. People 
liad time to think of amusing themselves, and they 
consorted for the purpose; but their experiments 
Were, to say the least of them, unsuccessful. It 
could hardly be otherwise. Hastings erred grievously 
against morality. There may have been efreum- 
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stances to divest his connexion witli Madame Imhoff 
of some of its ugliest features; and -even the greatest 
and best of men may fall into temptation. But his 
determination not to regard the evil he had done 
as a social offence, to be hidden as much as possible 
from the eyes of his countrymen, had nothing to 
justify or to excuse it. He was Governor-General 
of India, and as such he could not openly offend 
against morality without offending as a ruler no 
less than as a man. Evil example in high place 
is a deadly evil, for vice, always infectious, dif¬ 
fuses itself with virulence a hundredfold when the 
disease breaks out on an eminence. In no place, 
perhaps, in the world, is bad example more pernicious 
than in India; for in no place is personal character 
more mighty an agent for evil or for good. By the 
force of that personal character, every European who 
embarks for India must do either harm or good, not 
merely to'himself and to his brother exiles, but to 
the nation which he represents. The higher his 
position the greater the amount of good or of harm; 
but for the Englishman in India, whatsoever his posi¬ 
tion, there is no such thing as the harmlessness of 
obscurity. 



CHAPTER V. 


Progress of Morality and Religion—The Administration of Lord Cornwallis— 
X'Mission-Xhe Clapham Sect 


Lord Cornwallis entered upon his administration 
in 1786; and a considerable improvement in the tone 
of society very soon began to be apparent. He was a 
bigh-minded English nobleman; the first who had 
ever carried out to our Eastern settlements the con¬ 
ventionalities and the moralities of aristocratic En¬ 
glish life. I am inclined to think thatehe car Jed 
vout something still better—the sterling integrity of 
a thoroughly honest man, and the pure example of a 
blameless way of life, not reflecting the common 
morality of his counti-jmen at home, but greatly out¬ 
shining it. Such an example was much wanted in 
India. It is impossible to turn over the Indian 
jomnals of 1788, and the few' following years, imme¬ 
diately after laymg down those of 1780.81, without 
being struck with the very different kiml of reading 
ivhich the society had begun to relish. The journals 
ef 1788 are highly decorous and respectable. They 
eontain no private slander; no scurrilous invective; 
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no gross obscenity. Thei’c appears, at that time, to 
have been more than enough of worldliness; but it 
was much better regulated than it had been a few 
years before. The papers abound in descriptions of 
balls and plays; but in these there is nothing offen¬ 
sive. They bespeak far greater decorum and sobriety 
than those of the Hastings’ administration. There 
are extant detailed accounts of two grand balls—one 
given in 1781, the other in 1788. In the former, we 
are told that the ladies took their departure, “ ac¬ 
companied by the danglers, at about half-past 12 
whilst the “ jolly bucks remained behind to seek for 
charms in the sparkling juice of the grape, who, like 
the true sons of Bacchus and Comus, kept it up until 
four ; and in all probability their happiness had con¬ 
tinued until Sol in his journey towards the West had 
bid them good morning, had they not been disturbed 
by two carping sons of Mars, who began to quaiTel. 
Then come., an account of an altercation, a pugilistic 
encounter, and a denouement, as offensivelj gross in 
description as anything I have ever seen in print. 
In the other, we are told that “ the ball opened about 
half-past nine in the evening, which was graced with 
a numerous assemblage of ladies. The dances con¬ 
tinued till near twelve, when his lordship (Corn¬ 
wallis) and the company adjourned to supper. The 
pleasures of the dance are always preferred by the 
ladies, and the repast afforded but a short interruption 
to their renewing them, which consequently attracted 
their partners and left the solitary swains to the en¬ 
joyment of the bottle, though to the praise of their 
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loderation it mtist be observed that tbe dancing-room 
seemed to engage the most of tbeir attention.” This 
was no small improvement; for only a few years 
before, dancing was not thought to be possible after 
Slipper. There was room, doubtless, for a great deal 
more improvement, for even in.these comparatively 


decorous accounts we see somewhat too much of 
“ choice spirits” and “votaries of Bacchus but the 
change which I have indicated must have been con¬ 
siderable, for I find a public journal—the India 
Gazette (1788) commenting editorially upon the 
palpable improvement in the state of society, and 
congratulating the settlement upon it:—“We arc 
not sui*priscd at the various changes of fashion, as 
they arise from fancy or caprice, but the alteration 


of manners must be derived from a superior source; 
and when we find that the pleasures of the bottle, 
and the too prevailing enticements of play, arc now 
almost universally sacrificed to the far superior at¬ 
tractions of female society, can we fail to ascribe 
the pleasing and rational distinction to that more 
general diffusion of taste and politeness which the 
company and conyersation of ladies must ever in¬ 
spire ? — this was the sentiment of the all-accom¬ 
plished Chesterfield, and there are few who w'erc 
better acquainted with the science of attaining the 
graces.” 


This may be accepted as a very fair indication of 
the period at which a palpable improvement in the 
social morality of the English in India first began to 
be discernible. It will be gathered, from the above 
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extract, that before the close of 1706 gambling and 
drinking had gone out of fashion.’*' 

But at this time, although the English in India 
were emerging from that absolute slough of profligacy 
and corruption in which they had so long been dis¬ 
gracefully sunk; though great social changes had 
supervened; though knavery and extortion were no 
longer dominant in their offices, and rioting and 
drunkenness in tlieir homes; though men walked 
more decently before their fellows, making outward 
show at least of honesty and sobriety, and living as 
though it were no longer incumbent upon them, 
habitually and unreservedly, to break all the com¬ 
mandments of the decalogue, there was little real 
Christianity in India. Few were the altars erected 
to the true God; few the ministers of the true reli¬ 
gion. Living in a heathen land, they were still 
contented to live as heathens. Of anything like a 
state religion there was but the faintest shadow. Here 
and there a solitary chaplain, if he chanced to be at 
his post, and off the bed of sickness, ministered to an 


* I do not know the precise date 
at wliich the first regular race-meet- 
ing came off at Calcutta, or at the 
other presidencies. Mr. Stocqneler, 
in his Handbook/* says: The first 
record of the existence of racing in 
Calcutta may be dated from the 
origin of the Bengal Jockey Club, 
in 1803**—but in the volume of 
<‘nickey*s Gazette** for 1780 there 
are accounts both of races and of 
race-balls. A few years later they 
appear to have fallen into desuetude 
in Calcutta, though carried on with 
great 6clat at Madras. “ We have 
continued scenes of gaiety,” writes a 
newsp.aper corresiiondent from that 
presidency, in 1788; « and may boast 


a competition even with your more 
I)opiilous settlement. The races take 
place soon, from wliich much enter¬ 
tainment is expected. This is an 
amusement wliich seems to be ex¬ 
ploded in Calcutta, as we hear no 
mention made of them in any of 
your public papers.*’ How soon the 
custom was revived I do not know- 
but Lord Valentia stated, early in 
the next century, that ‘^on Lord 
Wellesley’s first arrival iu that 
country, he set his face decidedly 
against Jiorse-racing and eveir other 
spwios of gambling; yet at the end 
of November, 1803, tliere were three 
distance from 
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unwilling congregation in some riding-school or court¬ 
house ; married and buried the few who were within 

his reach, and left the rest to the good offices of 
laymen.* 

It would hardly express the truth to say that in 
those days men systematically, broke the Sabbath. 
1 liey did not recognise—they were barely conscious 
of Its existence. All the daily concenis of life went 
on as usual, with the exception, perhaps, that there 
was somewhat more than the ordinary abandonment 
to pleasm-e. At our military stations the flag was 
hoisted, and they who saw it knew that it was Sun¬ 
day. But the work-table and the card-table were 
resorted to as on the week-days. Christianity cantered 
to the races in the moniing and in the evening drove 
0 a nautch. If there were any talk of divine wor¬ 
ship, the subject was dismissed with a profane sneer 
or an idle excuse. One lady claimed gi-eat credit to 


one of his 
JMajest}* s chaplajns in India, \Trotc; 

It IS certain that neither the nhni- 
her nor chmee of the clergymen the 
Court of Directors have appointed 
m Bengal, has been in proportion to 
the number of their ser^-ants, nor 
the importance of the object in view • 
whether you regard keeping up 
the appearance of religion among 
-Ciiropeons, or disseminating ‘ 
principles among the natives, ur 
tins establishment their full comple¬ 
ment of chaplains is only nine ; their 
actual number seldom exceeds five 
or SIX. ^vo of these being always 
nxed at the presidency, all the other 
^uropean stations, dispersed over a 
tract of country much more exten- 
Great Britain, are com- 

t K other 

three or four individuals. In con- 

equence of this, the presence of a 


its 

On 


clergjunaii is seldom seen, or even 
expected, to solemnize the usual 

or ftmmlq baptisms, 

or ninemls. Prayers are read some¬ 
times at the stations where a (Aap- 
lam happens to reside ; hut I have 
seldom heard of any sermon delivered 
except by his Majesty’s chaplains! 
and those at Calcutta. Hence, it 
inust happen that many persons have 
lett Ibngland at an early age, and 
resided in India perhaps for twenty 
or thirty years, without once having 
heard divine service, till their return.” 
lo this passage Mr. Tennant, in the 
s^ond edition,of his Indian liccrca” 
^ 10715 , pubUshed in 1804 , appends tha 
following note:—‘‘Since writing the 
above this negligence has been cor¬ 
rected, yet mony^ from indolence, or 
contempt of tlie institutions of their 
country, have wilfully ncglectcu the 
optiortunity when ertfered of attend¬ 
ing on the offices of religion.” 
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herself as a venerator of the Sabbath, because she 
read over the Church service whilst her ayah was 
combing her hair. Another, who had lived twelve 
years in Calcutta, where there was a church, said 
that she had never gone all that time, because no 
gentleman had offered to escort her and hand her to 


When Lord Cornwallis assumed charge ot the 
Government of India, there was only one church in 
Calcutta—the old, or Mission Church, of which I 
have spoken in the last chapter. But in 1787, the 
erection of St. John’s Church—then called the “new 
church,” now known as the “old cathedral was 
completed. It has been stated that the first stone was 
laid in April, 1784, when Warren Hastings was 
Governor-General. In June, 1787, the edifice is said 
to have been “consecrated” in the presence of Lord 
Cornwallis, Messrs. Blanshard and Johnson being 
the officiatinj chaplains. Truly was this an im¬ 
portant epoch in the history of Christianity in India. 
The mere brick and mortal* of St. Johns Church 
wore but a small matter. There were living and 
enduring influences then at work in men’s breasts, 
which wrought mightily in God’s good time for the 
diffusion of the Christian faith. The new church saw 
on every Sabbath a number of empty pews. In the 
vear after its completion, Lord Cornwallis told one of 
the Calcutta chaplains that “he thought St. John’s 
a pretty church; but it had many critics.” The 
reverend gentleman thought that he might have fitly 
replied that it had not many critics—on Sundays. 
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The man who thought this, and in heaviness of spirit, 
was one of a little knot of good Christians who often 
took sweet counsel together—Mr. Charles Grant and 
Mr. William Chambers* being members of the con¬ 
clave. He had so much to do with the nativity of 
Christianity in this part of India, that I may well be 
excused for giving some account of his antecedent 
history. 

David Brown was the son ot a Yorkshire farmer. 
His father seems to have designed that he should 
follow some trade; but the boy, happening to make 
the acquaintance of a clergyman at Scarborough, who 
disceraed his early piety and promising abilities, was 
reserved to follow a higher calling. This new friend 
took young Brown by the hand, removed him to his 
ov\ n residence, imparted to him enough of preparatory 
education to fit him to prosecute with advantage his 
studies in a public academy, and then removed him 
to the grammar school at Hull, Avhiclr was superin¬ 
tended by Joseph Milner. Such acts of beneficence 
arc not so common that I can allude to them here 
without deploring my inability to record the name of 
the benefactor. The biographer of David Brown 
lends me no assistance. He is content that the bene¬ 
volent patron of the farmer’s son should remain in his 
pages an anonymous “ stranger.” 

From the Hull school, where young Brown soon 
won upon the affections of his excellent preceptor, he 
was removed to Magdalen College, Cambridge. This 

* Mi\ William Chambers was a notary in the Suprfeme Court of Cal- 
Drother of Sir Robert Chambers. Ho cutta. He died in 1193 . 
new the appointment of Protho- 
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must have been about the year 178^'—the year in 
•\vbicb Charles Simeon was ordained. Brown appears 
to have been a frei^uent attendant at Trinity Chuichj 
to have formed an intimacy with the then persecuted 


preacher, and subsequently to have entertained some 
idea of accepting a curacy under him. But it so 
happened that he had not very long taken his degree, 
before an accidental circumstance turned his thoughts 


' towards Indian labour. That noble institution, the 
Military Orphan Asylum, was then in course of 
establishment. Captain Kirkpatrick was in England, 
as the delegate of the Bengal army, and among other 
duties entrusted to him was that of obtaining the 
services of a young clergyman as superintendent of 
the institution. A common friend introduced Mr. 
Brown to a Major Mitchell, who recommended him to 
Captain Kirkpatrick as a fit person to fill the ap¬ 
pointment. After some doubts and misgivings and 
consultations with friends, he resolved to start for 
London, and, at all events, to communicate personally 
with Major Alitchell. The result was a visit to 
Captain Kirkpatrick, and the acceptance of the 
profiered appointment. 

The Military Orphan Society required the services 
of a clergyman and a married man. Brown, at this 
time, was neither. But it appeared sufficiently easy 
to attain to the fulfilment of both conditions. He 
received a check, however, which greatly disheartened 
him and for a while dispersed all his visions of an 
Indian ministry. The Bishop of London refused to 
ordain him. He had known so many, he said, or- 



brown’s departure for INDIA. 


claiiiecl ostensibly for colonial ministrations, wlio had 
loitered about London and never made their way to 
the promised field of labour. But what the Bishop 
of London refused, the Bishop of Llaiidaff at length 
consented to do. Early in 1785, David Brown was 
ordained. About the same time he married. 

He continued foi* some months in London waiting 
for a passage to Calcutta. His- circumstances were, 
at one time, so straitened, that he scarcely possessed 
the means of purchasing food for himself and his 


young wife. The repayment by a friend of a trifling 
loan, which Brown had made to him some time before, 
and since wholly forgotten, was viewed in the light 
of a \cry Godsend, and acknowledged as such in a 
devout spirit of gi'atitude and love. Wanting monev, 
howevei, he did not vv'ant friends. He enjoyed the 
privilege of familiar intercourse with Cecil and New- 


, ton; and had he not seen before him his appointed 
work, he might, under the ministry of ^»ither of those 
two good men, have obtained pleasant and profitable 
employment.* “ Moneyless, friendless, healthless, 
and helpless,” he described himself at this time, but 
friendless he was not; and there was a very present 
help in trouble to which he turned, and in the very 
extremity of his failing fortunes found succour. He 


* See Mr. Brownes Journ 
to town—called on ] 
Cecil; Mr. C. offered to make 
ms curate; or, if I would stay 
-t’mgiand, procure me a very"] 
po^nt and valuable one, name 
at Maidiey, where the pious Fletc 
has long been labouring.’* *] 
W.tor of the ‘‘Memorial Sketclu 


adds, in a note: “ In a separate me¬ 
morandum of occurrences at this 
period, Mr. Brown likewise mentions 
a similar offer having been made to 
liim by the Bev. John Newton. 
With these honoured friends he 
maintained an afllH’tionato corre¬ 
spondence during their lives.” 





prayed, and his prayers were answei’ed. Having 
applied to the Court of Directors for^an advance of 
money, he i-eceived from that body three hundi'ed 
guineas, paid his passage money, and very soon was 
fairly on his way to India. Simeon came frdm Cam¬ 
bridge to see Brown embark, an office of friendship 
which many years afterwards he performed for Mar- 
t}Ti and Thomason. 

At the close of the month of November, 1785, 
Brown commenced his voyage to Calcutta. The 
vessel appears to have been constantly In danger, 
from fire, from storms, from rocks, from collisions, 
from all sorts of had management. The passage was 
altogether very much what a consideration of the 
time at which it was undertaken would lead us to 
expect —in many respects a source of constant pain to 
a pious minister of the Gospel. The captain and the 
passengers quarrelled with him, because he would not 
sing a jolly song and drink his bottle of claret. Some 
argued in support of infidel opinions, some in defence 
of their favourite sins ; and, though service was some¬ 
times performed on Sundays, it w^as always shirked 
when there was a decent pretext, and often when 
there was none. On the 8th of June, 1786, Mr. 
Brown “ landed with his dear family at the Orphan 
House,” and at once took charge of his appointment. 

This appointment he continued to hold until 
August 1789, when the Management thought fit to 
dismiss him. He had been appointed, some time 
before, a chaplain on the establishment, and the 
troops in Fort William had been placed under his 
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care. When ;he Mission Church in 178/ fell into 
the hands of the Sheriff of Calcutta, and was rescued 
by Mr. Charles Grant, it was transferred to the 
hands of three trustees—Mr. Grant himself, Mr. 
Chambers, and David Brown; the latter consenting 
to take charge of the European congTegation for a 
time. He continued to discharge the duties of all 
the three offices ; but it appeared, and not iim-eason- 
ably, to the managers of. the orphan institution, that 
they were entitled to a larger share of his time ; and 
he was called upon to take his choice—to abandon 
either the Mission Church or the superintendence of 
the Orphan Asylum. After much thought, much 
prayer, and much counsel with his friends, he resolved 
to cleave to his Calcutta congi-cgation. He could not 
persuade himself to forsake the Mission Church 5 so 
tlie Orphan Institution was abandoned. 

But eager as was this good man for the spiritual 
edification of his own countrymen, neither his sym¬ 
pathies nor his efforts were bounded by his desire to 
bring Christian men to a sense of their Christian 
duties. He had not been long in India before he 
bethought himself of doing something to enliahten 
the dusky millions who had been brought so myste¬ 
riously under our sway. In counsel with Mr. Grant, 
Mr. Chambers, and Mr. Udny, he devised a scheme 
for a Church of England Mission to India. It was 
expedient, in the first instance, to seek the assistance 
of some zealous coadjutor in England. Little diffi- 
011 ty had David Brown in naming one sure to enter 
into such a project with all due evangelical earnest- 



ness, and to carry it out with an eq^ial measure of 
perseverance. His thoughts wandered back to Cam¬ 
bridge, and fixed themselves upon an old and a 
beloved friend, whose words of holy encouragement 
had never ceased to vibrate in the heart of the young 
Indian chaplain. Any sketch of Christianity in 
India would be incomplete without some account of 
this Cambridge friend, and the work that he did to 
promote the diffusion of the Oospel. 

It was at the end of the month of January, 1779> 
that an Eton boy, named Charles Simeon, awoke one 
morning to find himself a Cambridge man. The son 
of a Berkshire squire, he had been sent, at a tender 
age, to endure the hardships of foundation life at a 
public school, and had emerged thence at the age of 
nineteen, none the worse for the conflict, a sturdy 
scholar of King’s. He had eaten the college mutton; 
knelt on the flogging-block; breasted the Thames; 
worn the grab's off the playing fields at football, and 
tlie surface off the chapel walls at fives ; — fagged and 
fagging, from the lower school to the sixth form, he 
had roughed it to some purpose, had gained strength 
of body and of mind, and among his brother “ tugs ” 
had obtained some repute as a hard-headed, straight¬ 
forward fellow, and an athlete of the first class. 
There was muscle in young Simeon— but beyond that, 
there was something strange about the boy, which his 
class-fellows did not find it quite so easy to fathom. 
He was not moody ; he was not unsociable ; but there 
was at times a solemnity in his manner which puzzled 
the young collegers. They laughed at him too, as 
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schoolboys willolaugh, at what they cannot quite 
understand. And no blame to them for not under- 
standing: young Simoon himself knew not what it 
was that he felt stirring within him. 

In January, 1779) the school boy grew into the 
university man. Three days after the attainment of 
this new dignity, he was told that, in accordance with 
university custom, it was expected of him that he 
should receive the sacrament of the Lord’s supper. 
The announcement seemed to startle him. There 
was something awful in the obligation. Satan, he 
said to himself, might as well think of attending this 
solemn service. But there were three weeks before 
him—three weeks allowed for preparation; and what 
might not he done within that time to school and 
discipline his erring nature ? With all his soul, he 
applied himself to the work. lie made himself, in 
•his own words, “quite ill with reading, fasting, and 
prayer.” lie humbled himself and groaned in spirit 
'—but God at length smiled upon him. Hope sprung 
up in his breast and a light dawned upon his soul—^ 
a light which was never obscured. 

Three or four years afterwards, the same young 
man might have been seen slowly wending his way 
from the chm’ch of St. Edward’s, Cambridge. He 
had taken the first great step: his ministry had com¬ 
menced. The weight of new responsibilities was upon 
bim; but he felt equal to the burden. He had 
strength, and he was now suffered to put it to t]>e 
proof—to try the temper of his Christian courage. 
As ho threaded St. Edward’s passage, the jailing 





notes of strife issued from a mean iiouse and smote 
harshly on his ear. The young minister paused and 
listened. A man and his wife, in loud railing tones, 
were disputing and accusing one another. It was a 
time to use the passport of his Master. He entered 
the house; reproached the disputants, first, for 
absenting themselves from Church j then for disturb¬ 
ing those who had been more mindful of their duties; 
and, this done, he knelt down and earnestly prayed 
for them. The door was open; and a ci-owd collected. 
But the young minister was not abashed; he prayed 
on:—they stared and they scotfed at him, hut his 
courage did not depart. He was about his Father’s 
business; and he neither fainted nor failed. It was 
an earnest of his future career. His strength never 
forsook him. From that day he persevered with the 
dauntless valour — the inflexible resolution of one 
whom no selfish fears, no doubts and misgivings, no 
love of tte world, no dread of its opinions, could 
drive or tempt from the straight path. And he 
proceeded bravely to the end. Men might marvel 
and stare at him; might scoff at and calumniate him. 
And they did so —but his constancy was not shaken; 
he “ bore up and steered right on.” 

A place was prepared for him. Very early did the 
young enthusiast see before him his appointed work. 
Within a few months from the date of this little 
incident, Charles Simeon was called to take up the 
crook which he held to the latest day of his life. 
For more than half a century was he the shepherd 
of that same flock. Entering, in very youth, upon 
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the ministry of Ti'inity parish, Cambridge, he only 


relinquished the cure, when at the age of seventy- 
seven, he closed his eyes upon the world for ever. 
No temptation—no promise, no certainty of worldly 
advantage;—not declining years, nor failing strength; 
not wealth in possession, nor ease in prospect, could 
induce him to forsake the temple in which he had 


worshipped at the outset of his .career—in which, 
with God s blessing, he had redeemed so many erring 
souls, and out of which had gone forth a spirit to 
evangelise the University and to work a mighty 
influence upon the whole Christian world. 

Stormy, indeed, was the dawn of that long day: 
hut how tranquil its close! Cambridge began by 
scouting him as a mountebank and a madman, and 
ended by honouring him as a monarch. They broke 
the windows of his church, when he first ascended 
the pulpit; they closed their own, when that pulpit 
was vacant. They had made the Sabbfjth, on his 
account, a day of tumult and uproar; but when he 
passed away from them, an unaccustomed quiet reigned 
oyer Cambridge even on a market-day. When Simeon 
entered upon the ministry of Trinity Church, there 
was fierce antagonism to encounter—antagonism which 
would have appalled a heart less true to itself and 
less strong in devotion to its Saviour. Appointed 
in opposition to the wishes of his parishionci's, he 
was received with enmity and with insult. The 
people locked up their pews, and the church¬ 
wardens tore down the seats which the minister 


Erected in vacant places. For months and months, 
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until months had swelled into years, he here up 
ao-ainst this persecution—preaching to a scanty con- 
gT-egation, with an energy and impressiveness which 
enchained the attention and often touched the hearts of 
the listenei's collected in the aisles. The parishioners 
complained to the Bishop that he frightened them, 
and that strange people crowded the church. They 
could not, poor souls, drowze comfortably in their 
cushioned pews; and so, compelled to abandon them, 
they petitioned for a moi'e considerate, a more oily 
preacher. But Simeon stood his ground manfully. 
For years and years, he was calumniated, lidiculed, 
insulted. With the parochial authorities he was at 
open war. They closed the church against him, and 
he called in the locksmith to his aid. The Univer¬ 
sity, too, was against him.- Young gownsmen went 
to his church, as they would go to a fair; there was 
excitement to he gathered from the hot-gospellings 
of the preacher, who in vehement tones, Rnd not 
without some gTotesqueness of manner, consigned 
them all to the bottomless pit. And there was always 
too — rare attraction for Cambridge men — a good 
chance of a row. Outrages of the most indecent 
description were committed by men who came to scoff 
and to riot. There was tumult and uproar within 
the church; stones were thrown in at the windows. 
From the University authorities Simeon had nothing 
to hope 5 they looked upon him as a methodist—a 
schismatic. His zeal was a rebuke to their supine¬ 
ness. They denounced him as a perilous disturber 
of the dreamy quiet of scholastic life. University 





preaching had always been in a different style; Uni¬ 
versity Scripture; had always been differently inter- 
pi’eted. They could not countenance such a dangerous 
innovation upon established rules of procedure. 

But better than all support from heads of colleges, 
Simeon had his omti Christian courage to lean upon, 
■^^^d it sufficed to sustain him. JEE® lived down the 
enmity which assailed his opening career—he preached 
down the ridicule which greeted his early ministrations. 
One by one, the men who had scoffed at and insulted 
him, became listeners and then proselytes. New 
hearers flocked to the church, and stood in breathless 
silence, to catch the eager, impassioned words of a 
preacher who had once been received in that place 
with noisy derision. It became the fashion for young 
gownsmen to crowd the aisles of Trinity Chui’ch, and, 
in time, the magnates of the University condescended 
to do honour to the once despised fellow of King’s, 
who had raised himself so far above them,*'' 


* “ It was Mr. Simeonpeculiar 
happiness,” observed the late excel¬ 
lent bishop of Calcutta, Daniel 
Wilson, in his eloquent tribute to 
the memory of !Mr. Simeon, “ to live 
long enough to see the prejudices 
which assailed him in his earlier 
ministry, changed throughout almost 
the whole university to respect and ' 
veneration. Contrast the commence¬ 
ment and the close of his course. 
He stood for many years alone—lie 
was long opposed, ridiculed^ shunned 
•—his doctrines were misrepresented 
—his little peculiarities of voice and 
maimer were satirised—disturbances 
were frequently raised in liis church, 
ne was a person not taken into 
account, nor considered in the light 
Qt a regular clergyman of the church, 
j^ uch was the begiuning of thiugs. 
But mark the dose. For the last 


portion of hi.s ministry, all was 
rapidly changing. He was invited 
repeatedly to take courses of sermons 
before the University. The same 
great principles tliat he preached 
were avowed from almost every 
pulpit in Cambridge. His church 
was crowded with young students. 
When the new Cliancellor of the 
University placed a chaplainship at 
the disposal of the Vice Chancellor 
in 1833, Mr.* Suneoii was the person 
applied to to make the nomination. 
In 1835, the, Uiii\^r8ity went np to 
present an address to theKiiig; The 
Vice Chancellor wished him to at¬ 
tend ; and when the members of tho 
senate were assembled, made a 
public inquiry as tp whether Mr. 
Simeon was present, that he might 
be presented to his Majesty ^ one 
of the deputation.” ” The writer of 
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It took half a centm-y to consummate this change ; 
hut it was a half-century pregnani with blessings 
to the world—a half-century, in which the cause of 
Christianity made progress as it had only once made 
progi’ess before. 

It was from that centre of Trinity Church, Cam¬ 
bridge, and of Mr. Simeon’s own college rooms, that 
radiated so much of that apostolic spirit, to which 
India is now so eminently indebted. It was his 
privilege to awaken the hearts and to engage the 
alfections of men destined to achieve great spiritual 
triumphs. Bound as he was to the narrow limits of 
the University—seldom going forth beyond them, it 
was his to impress himself, through the agency of 
others, upon the minds of a people with whom he 
had never held communion, and to shed a broad light 
over a country which he had never visited in the flesh. 
In India comparatively little is known of Charles 
Simeon. His name is scarcely associated in men’s 
minds with the history of the evangelical progress of 
the English in the East. The student who would trace 
the changes which have passed over Anglo-Indian 
society — the moral and religious advancement of 
professing Christians, and the silent but sure deca¬ 
dence of the worst forms of Hinduism — seldom 
travels back to that Cambridge church in which 




these lilies,*^ acids Bishop Wilson, 
‘^can never forget the impression 
made upon his mind, when Mr. 
Simeon delivered one of his f^ermons 
ou the Holy Spirit before that 
learned University about six years 
since. The vast edifice was literally 
crowded in every part. The Heads 
of Houses^ the doctors, the masters 


uuLiiciors, the under 
graduates, the congregation from the 
town, seemed to vie with each other 

irEr.,;,” 

death, when did either of our 
Universities pay such marked honour 
to a private individual ? 



BISHOP WILSON ON THE SIMEONITE INFLUENCE. 

Charles Simeon pi*eached the gospel, or those college 
rooms in which' he took sweet counsel with his 
friends. But he was the spiritual father of many 
of those who during' the last half-century have 
shaped the religious destinies of India—the sender- 


forth of many of the great sent-forth who have 
laboured in that vineyard. “In every part of the 
kingdom, wrote Bishop Wilson of Calcutta, many 
years afterwards, “he had children, as,it were, in the 
gospel, who had derived benefit from his unwearied 
labours during a long life. Multitudes had first been 
led to serious religion under his energetic ministry 
or had been awakened to greater earnestness. These 
recommended others, when going into residence, to 
seek his acquaintance. In various ways did he 
labour for the highest Avelfarc of*those who were thus 
brought within his influence. His public ministry 
nas directed very much to their edification—an 
evening party each week was known to be open to 
any who wished for his coimsel; and ho delivered 
twice in a year a course of lectures upon preaching 
to such as had passed the earlier division of theii 
college course. Thus he drew ai'oimd him a constant 
succession of pious youth, whose minds he imbued 
with his own sound and laborious views of ministerial 
diligence. The last day alone will reveal the acffre- 
gate of good he thus accomplished. If we take only 
four or five cases now before the world — David 
Browi, Henry Martyn, John Sai’gent, Thomas 
Thomason, and Bishop Corrie—we may judge by 
them, as by a specimen, of the hundreds of some- 
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what similar ones which occurred during the fifty- 

o ur years of his labours.” 

At the head of this list, it is thus seen, was David 
Brown, who was but little younger than his friend. 
Simeon, indeed, was still in the earlier years of his 
ministration when, in 1788, he received from the 
little conclave in Calcutta, of which I have spoken, 
a spirit-stirring letter on the subject of a mission to 
the heathen. They sent him the outline of a scheme, 
saying, “ We understand such matters lie very near 
to your heart, and that you have a warm zeal to 
promote their interest. Upon this ground, we take 
the liberty to invite you to become agent on behalf 
of the intended mission at home. We humbly hope 
you will accept our proposal, and immediately com¬ 
mence a correspondence with us, stating to us, from 
time to time, the progress of our application. * 
The invitation was cheerfully accepted; and from 
that time, to provide for India became, in his own 
words, as written more than forty years afterwards, a 
principal and incessant object of his care and labour. 

But the project moved slowly towards accomplish¬ 
ment. Earnest as Simeon himself was in the good 
cause', his letters did not give very hopeful assurance 
of the support it would meet with at home. And in 
Bengal there was hut slight encouragement. The 
high position of Mr. Grant enabled him to feel the 
pulse of Lord Cornwallis.t It heat hut languidly. 


* Carus’s of Simeon.” 

be lemerw, tbeH 


honour, willing to lead the way, and 
addressed Government on the subject 
of the proposed mission, 



The Govenior-G-eneral had a very bad opinion of the 
natives of the country, and he seems to have thought 
that they were not a convertible people. “ It does 
not seem that his lordship,” wrote Brown to Simeon, 
in February, 1789) “is disposed to forward our 
wishes; however, we have the consolation to know 
that he will not oppose them. He has no faith in 
such schemes, and thinks that they must prove 
ineffectual; but he has no objection that others 
should attempt them, and promises not to be 
inimical.” This neutrality was all that ought tp, 
have been expected. Kightly considered, indeed, 
it was all that ought to have been desired. It does 
not seem to have damped the ardour of Charles 
Grant and David Brown. “It is proposed,” con¬ 
tinued the latter, ** that forthjvith two young clergy¬ 
men be sent missionaries to India. They will come 
immediately to Bengal, and remain with us a few 
months at Calcutta. It will then be advisable that 
they remove to that famous seat of Hindoo leaniino- 
Benares. There they will spend about three yea^ 
in study, and furnish, themselves with languages. 
After which they may begin their glorious work of 
giving light to the heathen with every probability of 
success.”* It was proposed that each missionary 
should receive 300 rupees a month; from a public 
fund, if such a fund could eventually be raised; but 
m the meanwhile from Mr. Grant’s private purse. 
I his was, at all events, a plain, practical suggestion, 
with some hope of realisation. But, although others 
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besides Simeon had been appealed to—and amongst 
those others William Wilberforce*—the response from 
England was very feeble, and the great design, as far 
as it is to be judged by immediate results, then fell to 
the ground- There was, however, strong vitality in 
it, and though prostrate it w^as not defunct. Out of 
this correspondence betAveen the little handful ol 
Christians in Calcutta and their friends in London 
and Cambridge, ere many years had passed, grew that 
great fact—the Church Missionary Society. 

Whilst this correspondence was passing betw^een 
England and India, the one solitary missionary in 
Bengal (for Mr. Kiernander was then old and indi¬ 
gent, and had ceased to labour) w'as doing his best 
among the factories at Malda—and with much strong 
will and sincerity of pui-pose—to convert the heathens 
to Christianity. But Mr. Thomas had not learnt to 
temper his zeal with discretion; and he made neither 
converts among the people of the soil, nor friends 
among his own countrymen. Mr. Grant was disap¬ 
pointed. He had contributed large sums of money to 
the support of this mission, and he was compelled at 
last to confess that it Avas a failure. Some parts of 
the Ncav Testament were translated by Mr. Thomas 
into scarcely intelligible Bengalee ; but it may be 
doubted Avhcther he ever made a single real convert. 
Hoping long against hope, Charles Grant continued 
his grants in aid; but the missionary betook himself 
to commercial speculations, failed utterly, and in- 
* lionos arc particularly his influence alone we hope the minis- 

^ Mr AViJberforce,’’ wrote ter »U1 regard such n project, and ask 

fixed in 1789. “It is to for it the countenance of Majesty.” 



volved himself in debt. It was obvious, therefore, 
that be was one, in no sense, to be trusted; so when 
Charles Grant prepared to betake himself to England, 
ho wisely determined to wind up the affairs of the 
Malda mission. 

During the remaining period of the administration 
of Lord Cornwallis, it does not appear that anything 
more was done to promote the cause .of Christian mis¬ 
sions ill Upper India. It was at the close of 1793 that 
this estimable nobleman retired from the Govern¬ 
ment of India. Far different from that in which he 
found it was the state of the country which he left. 
The improvement in civil affairs was great, but the 
social improvement was no less striking. Party 
animosities seem to have died out altogether during 
his benevolent administration. He was hospitable, 
courteous, humane; a nobleman by birth, yet more a 
nobleman by nature; and his contemporaries appear 
to have admired his public, and venerated bis private 
character. The journals of 1793 abound with records 
of Cornwallis’s hospitalities, and of the entertainments 
given in return by a grateful society to the ruler they 
loved. In these acQounts is observable an increased 
and increasing decorum.* From year to year the pro¬ 
gress of propriety is distinctly marked. Fashionable 


♦ Mr. Tennant, an English clergy¬ 
man, writing in 1798, bears \sillmg 
witness to the ameliorative influence 
of Lord Cornwallis’\)iersonal charac¬ 
ter. “ A reformation highly com- 
inendablc has been cHected, partly 
from necessity; but more by the 
example of a fate Governor-General, 
whose elevated rank and noble birth 
gave him in ii great measure the 
guidance of fasliion, Begular hours 


and sobriety of conduct became as 
dec idedly the test of a man of fashion 
as they v'ore formerly of irregularity. 
[Mr. Tennant means to sav, “as 
irregularity formerly had beOn/’J 
Thousandsuwe their lives, and many 
more their Jiealth, to this change^ 
wliich Imd neither l>een reckoned 
on nor even fopi-seen hx 
introduced if'. Another and later 
writer, thougli appiucnlly uo admirer 
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dissipation was there in abundance, “ and no small 
amount, doubtless, of secret vice; but there was out¬ 
ward decorum, and there were social checks, which 
wrought a certain moral improvement. The Koman 
actor, who wore the mask so long that his features 
caught its likeness, is no had type of the society, 
which constantly wears the semblance of morality. 
In process of time, it becomes what it appears; 
and morality takes the place of decorum. People do 
not suddenly change their natures; hut to change, 
or even to conceal their habits, is a great thing 
gained; and it is unquestionable, that this much 
at least was gained, under the government of Lord 
Cornwallis. 

What was thus auspiciously commenced during the 
administration of one good man progressed steadily 
under the administration of another. Sir John 
Shores character and example were no less worthy of 
admiration than those of his predecessor; and society, 
under the wholesome influence of his virtuous domi¬ 
nion, was placed beyond the perilous chance of back¬ 
sliding. His administration extended over the next 
four years; and although the religious movement, 
commenced during the reign of his predecessor, made 


of Cornwallis’s administration, gives 
eaually strong evidence on the same 
^int as the above. “ Gambling was 
formerly.” says Captain Williamson, 
in Tis Vade Mcernn (1810) “ one of 
the most prominent vices to lie seen 
in Calcutta, hut of late years has 
considerably diminished. '1 j'ose who 
roenllcct tlie institution of Selby s 
club and who now conteinplatc the 
«rv small portion of tune dis.sipnted, 
Ivea by classes, at cards. 


&c., by way of profit and loss, can¬ 
not but approve the salutary reform 
introduced by the Marquis Corn¬ 
wallis, who certainly was entitled to 
the approbation of the Company, as 
well as to the gratitude of their 
servants, for having checked so 
effectually-a certain licentious spirit, 
which had till his arrival been totally 
uncontrolled, indeed unnoticed, in 
any^sbape by his predecessors.” 



SIR JOHN SHORE. 




no great demonstrations, it was quietly and success¬ 
fully encouraged. Christianity owes much, indeed, 
to John Shore. He was eminently a Christian man. 
Like his contemporaries, he had been exposed in early 
life to every kind of temptation, hut he had bravely 
resisted them all. At a time jvhen to be corrupt 
was only to be like ones neighbours, he had preserved. 


in poverty and privation, the most inflexible integrity. 
Thoroughly conscientious, simifle-minded and unam¬ 
bitious, he had made his way, without any brilliant 
talents or masculine energies to advance his progress, 
to the summit of the ladder of official promotion! 
How it was that he at last found himself on such an 
eminence, he must, at times, have been somewhat 
perplexed to determine. But now that he was there, 
by whatever mysterious process, occupying the seat of 
Clive, of Hastings, of Cornwallis, ho regarded his 
elevation to high place and power in a humble and 
a trustful spirit, not at all dazzled, not at all inflated, 
but prayerfully and painfully endeavouring to do his 
duty in that state of life to which it had pleased God 
to call him. Ho entered upon his high office in 
October, 1793. At the end of the year, he wrote in 
Ins private journal, “As Governor-General, I have 
refused to transact any business on Sundays, and have 
devoted portions of them to religious duties and 
reading.” So far, his duty as a Christian ruler wns 
clear to him. It was clear to him also that it was his 
duty to provide his countrymen with the means of 
hearing God’s word in decent edifices set .apart for 
holy uses. One of his first acts, therefore, was to 
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sanction the building of a church in* the Fort. “ I 
have at last,” he uToto to Charles Grant in May, 
1794 ? “ gratified your friend Mr. Brown’s impatience 
and my own feelings in the appropriation of a place 
for divine w'orship in the new fort.” He was anxious, 
too, as he wrote in the same letter, that the Company 
should erect chapels “at Patna, Dacca, and Moor* 
shodabad, and at the military stations of Berhampoor 
and Barrackpoor, for the use and edification of Chris¬ 
tians.” But he did not see his way clearly much 
beyond this. Lord Cornwallis had cither esteemed 
the natives of India to he an unconvertible people, or 
had thought that they were not worth converting. 
But Sir John Shore—who knew the country and the 
people far better—^looked at the matter in a more 
inquiring spirit, and drew back alarmed at the first 
sight of the difficulties and dangers which met his 
eye. Charles Grant and William Wilberforce were 
by tliis time eagerly discussing the great question at 
home; and, believing that they would find in Jolm 
Shore an earnest and an active auxiliary, they wTOto 
stimulating letters to him, which were answered, as 
some may think, coldly and cautiously ; but, at all 
events, ^th a duo sense of the responsibility of his 
position. “The difficulties,” he wrote, “to be en¬ 
countered and surmounted are many. Our country¬ 
men in general are by no means disposed to assist the 
plan; some from indifference, others from political 
considerations, and some from motives of infidelity. 
Some would view' the attempts without concern; 
others would ridicule or oppose it. . . . If the attempt 
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^YQ made witli-.the declared support and autliority of 
Government, by the aid of misrepresentations it would 
excite alarm.”*' 

To Mr. Wilberforce bo Avrote much in the same 
strain. He considered it to be the first duty of the 
English in India to christianize themselves. “ The 
Company,” he wrote, “ expect principle and honesty 
in their servants without endeavouring to establish 
the foundation of them. Why do they not direct 
churches to bo established ? ” And to those w’ho were 
intent upon the great thought of diffusing the blessed 
light of Christianity over the dark places of the earth, 
such language as this, doubtless, appeared cold and 
discouraging. But, at that time, to set an example 
of Christianity, and openly to avow Christian prin¬ 
ciples was no small thing. For Christianity was 
threatened in its own home. The civilization of the 
Western w'orld, in that momentous conjuncture, 
seemed to bo madly in love with the foule.st infidelity. 
The hideous blasphemies of the French revolutionary 
school—the new philosophy of the Age of Reason— 
were tainting men’s minds even in the remote de¬ 
pendencies of the East; and it was with the growing 
scepticism of his own countrymen that Sit John 
Shore now conceived that it was his first duty to 
contend. Both by precept and by example the 
Governor-General strove to keep alivo tho smoulder¬ 
ing religion of his countrymen f; and I believe that it 
was no small gain to the cause of Christianity that 


* Sir .Tolm Shore to Mr. f'liarles f “1 have nohesitalion,” he wrote 
Grant. May 6, 1794. “ Life oi Lord to Wilberforce, ‘^oii any 

Teigumouth, by his son.” and on some find it a I’uty, to dcolart 
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such a man was then at the head of the Government 
of our Indian possessions. 

In the spring of 1797, Sir John Shore, glad to 
divest himself of the cares and the pomps of high 
office, turned his hack for ever on the shores of India. 
It was with no lukewarm feelings of pleasure that he 
found himself again in the society of his friend 
Charles Grant, who had ere this become an honoured 
member of the Court of Directors of the East India 
Company, and who was exerting himself, in Leaden- 
hall Street, right manfully in the good cause. Grant 
had taken up his abode at Clapham, among the mag¬ 
nates of which pleasant subm'b were Wilberforce and 
'Phorntons, and from the pulpit of which that 
eminent Christian, John Venn, preached the Gospel 
to a loving congregation. From Calcutta, Sir John 
Shore had written to Mr. Grant“ I think it more 
than possible that we may he, under Providence, 
your neighbours at Clapham. Lady Shore’s affection 
for Mr. Grant, her obligations to you both, and my 
own predilection for a society than which I know no 
better, are inducements which will hardly submit to 
others and now, as Lord Teignmoutb, he gratified 
this long-cherished desire, and taking a large, un¬ 
sightly brick house, now converted to Eomanist uses, 
on the outskirts of the Common, he became one of the 
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Clapham Sect.” 


myself a disciple of Christ, ii 


, in whose 
look for 

my Wig'O”’ 

auillity. conhdence, and happiness 
Tint his health was precarious at that 
time and he confessed tliat during 
1 Ti'ojither he was scarcely able 


account of the chaplains. Our 
clergy/' he wrote, ^‘wilh some ex¬ 
ceptions, “ are not very respectable 
characters. Their situation, indeed, 
is arduous, considering the general 
relaxation of morals; and from which 
a black coat is no security.’' 
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He found liis new associates earnestly and vigor¬ 
ously at work—Grant, Wilberforce, the Thorntons, 
Zachary Macaxilay, John Venn, and other able and 
Xiious men, were all full of great thoughts of the con¬ 
version of the heathen. The religious Associations, 
too — the veteran Christian .Knowledge, and the 
Gospel Propagation Societies, and the younger 
Church Missionary Society — were making grand 
exertions, in the. face of every kind of difficulty, to 
diffuse the lioht'’of truth thi'ough the dark places of 
the earth. It was a period of the deepest interest to 
all who then had the cause of Missions at heart, or 
who now trace the progress that has been made 
during the present eventful century. And it is hard 
to say how much Christianity in India owes to the 
social meetings and friendly discussions which were 
continually taking place in the pleasant suburban 
villas skirting the green area of Clapham Common. 

Charles Grant, as I have said, had by, this time 
become a Director of the East India Company. His 
active habits, his persevering industry, his steadfast 
resolution, and it wQuld be just neither to him nor to 
his colleagues not to add, his high integrity, soon 
rendered him one of the most influential members of 
the Court. His views of religious questions were not 
generally popular in Leadenhall Street; but he was a 
man not easily to be put down; and his strong con¬ 
victions, his earnestness of purpose, and his indo¬ 
mitable perseverance, soon made head-way against the 
feebler wills and the idler habits of his j^ssociates. 
And so it happened, that after he became a mcml>m 
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of the Home Government of India, a marked im¬ 
provement in the tone of the Court’s despatches 
became apparent. There was a more distinct re¬ 
cognition, than before, of the duty of every Christian 
officei' in a heathen land to illustrate his national 
religion by his own purity of conduct, and by his 
outward observance of the ceremonial decencies of his 
faith. Eeady assent was given to the extension of 
the means of church-worship, as recommended by both 
Sir John Shore and Lord Wellesley. One celebrated 
despatch, written before Grant had been more than 
a year in the Direction, bears the unmistakeablc 
impress of his mind, if not of his hand. It was a 
dignified protest against the systematic profanation 
of the Sabbath; against Sunday racing and Sunday 
card-playing, and other desecrations of the Lord’s 

day.* 

This was something; but there was much more 
than this rn the accession of such a man to the ranks 
of the great corporation which then traded with, and 
administered the affairs of, our Indian empire. In 
Charles Grant the great cause of Christian Missions 
had an earnest advocate and a resolute supporter. 
Out of his own private resources he had maintained 
the first English missionary that had laboured in 
Bengal. He had no fear of the results of Christian 
teaching, if conducted with due discretion. In India, 
if he had been less cautious than his friend John 
Shore, it was mainly, perhaps, because he was in a 
less responsible position. As a member, and after- 
* A portivn of tbU deepateh is given in the Appendix. 
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wards as Chairman of the Court of Directors, his 
zeal had not abated; but he had probed with a 
steadier hand, and a more searching eye, the depth of 
the dij00[culties which beset the propagation of the 
Gospel in regions peopled with vast millions wedded 
to hostile creeds ; and he had pursued the great object 
of his life under an increased sense of responsibility, 
which did not give less force, but more steadiness and 
system to his exertions. People called such men as 
Grant and Teignmouth “saints” and “fanatics” in 
those days ; hut how calmly and sensibly they thought 
of the great subject of Gospel-diffusion, may he 
gathered from their correspondence.* Such prudence 
and moderation would in these days incur no small 
risk of being stigmatised as the lukewarmness, if 
not as the frigid indifference, of mere empty pro¬ 
fessors. 

Yet no small privilege would it have been, in the 


* Take for example the followiDg 
passages from Lord Teignmoutl.'s 
letters, giyea in bis Life, published by 
Ills son. ** I cannot bring myself to 
believe,” he wrote to Mr. Wilberforce, 
‘‘that the public would ever deli¬ 
berately put a veto on the introduc¬ 
tion of Christianity in India. . • , 
But,” he added, “ I regret that the 
conversion of the natives of India 
has been brought forward so con¬ 
spicuously by the publications of 
l5r. Buchanan and his premiums for 
prize disputations. That Chris¬ 
tianity may be introduced into India, 
and that the attempt may be safely 
ttiade, I doubt not; but to tell the 
natives we wish to convert them, is 
not the way to proceed” Again,— 
I* Wliether the natives of India will 
be disposed to receive or to reject 
the Scriptures when offered to tliem 
is at their option and concern j but 


I should certainly consider a dis¬ 
position on their part to accept tliem 
as an omen of a most favourable 
nature to the permanency of the 
British dominion in India. On the 
other hand, if this country should 
so far disavow the obligations of i^ 
religious profession as to prohibit 
the promulgation of the Scriptures 
among the natives of India, I should 
deem it a fatal prognostic. . . . 
But although I consider the 
country called upon both by duty 
and policy, to attempt the diffusion 
of Christian knbwl^gc, as far as 
circumstances will adinit, amongst 
the natives of India, I am equally 
sensible that the attempt should be 
regulated by the greatest caution 
and prudence, and that it c®* 
succeed by a due attention to tnaa® 
maxims.” 
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ier years of the pi'esent century, ‘Eo form a part of 
the Clapham Council, which discoursed on these high 
topics when the worldly business of the day was done; 
when Thornton had left his Bank, and Grant had 
sat out the day in Leadenhall-street, and Venn had 
written his sermon, and Macaulay had corrected the 
proofs of the Christian Observer* It was anything 
but the idle abstract talk of amiable di'eamers which 
then flowed so freely among them, as they sate round 
the winter’s fire, or strolled on warm summer evenings 
round the green lawn of Thornton’s villa, parochially 
in Battersea, hut socially and historically in Clapham 
all the same. They were emphatically doers and not 
dreamers. They were always doing something to 
give an impetus to Christianity in the East. Perhaps, 
Grant had a chaplaincy to give away, and good Charles 
Simeon had been invited to recommend one of his 
young'Cambridge friends; and Henry Thornton 
rejoiced ir the thought that, if he could do nothing 
else, he had money in the Bank to start the young 
pilgi-im on his godly journey. Then there were the 
afiairs of those two young, hut now most potential 
institutions—the Bible Society and the Church 
Missionai 7 Society, to suggest unceasing topics of 
discourse. Lord Teignmouth, to the great scandal of 
many, who wei*e not improperly called the “ advocates 
of Heathenism,” had become President of the first; 
and the second had grown out of the correspondence. 


♦ If anyone has not made liiraself James Stephen’s graphic picture 
familiar, either in the Edinburgh of tliis Clapham Council, I would 
Review or in the “ Essays oh Ee- recommend him to do so forthwitlu 

clcsiastical Biography,” with Sir 
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Avhicli a few yeats before had passed between Grant 
and his Christian friends in Bengal, and Wilberforce 
and Simeon in England. And then, there was some¬ 
times news from India to be discussed; good news of 
missionaiy successes; bad news, perhaps, of official 
obstructions. And the Clapham Council then had to 
consider what could best be done in Leadenhall-street, 
and in Westminster, by despatch-writing and by 
speech-making, for Grant had enlisted under Wilber¬ 
force s banners in the House of Commons, to stem the 
tide of Ignorance, and prejudice, and irreligion, which 
was threatening to bring the missionary efforts of 
these good men to a disastrous close. 

Much, too, was there to engage their thoughts in 
the controversial aspects of the question. The early 
years of the nineteenth century were distinguished by a 
great strife of pamphlets—a war prosecuted with some 
earnestness, perhaps with some acrimony, by both the 
contending parties. In 1805, Claudius Bvchanan, of 
whose history I shall speak presently more in detail, 
published his Memoir on an Indian Church establish¬ 
ment. From that time the subject stood prominently 
before the public: and, in spite of the necessary 
obtrusion of more exciting topics throughout those 
stirring times of European war, there were circles in 
which the progress of that great battle between truth 
and error was regarded with livelier interest than the 
contest between the Corsican Adventurer and the 
Allied Sovereigns of Europe. 

Having exhumed a considerable numbeir of these 
long-buried pamphlets, and very cai*efully and con- 





scientiously examined their contents^ I am bound to 
declare my conviction that they are \:;ery heavy afPairs. 
One wondei’S, in these days, how so interesting a 
subject could have been treated in so uninteresting 
a manner. So feeble was the light that illumined 
these weighty discourses, that if it had not been for 
the Keviewers, the controversy would have been the 
dullest, perhaps, on record. Foremost among these 
anonymous writers were Sydney Smith and John 
Foster. A dread of the biting sarcasms of the Edin¬ 
burgh Review extended even to the Northern Pro¬ 
vinces of India ; hut I would rather have fallen under 
the hands of the former, than have been consigned to 
the tender mercies of the latter. The canon of St. 
Paul’s cut sharply mth a polished razor; the dissent- i 
ing divine clove down with a hatchet. Foster was 
not a witty man; but there was a certain dry humour 
about him, which he turned to profitable account. 
His sneer ./as a mighty one. It came down upon its 
victim, very quietly but very crushingly, like the paw 
of an elephant. I have never risen from the perusal 
of one of his reviews of Scott Waring, without 
being haunted by a vision of that unhappy gentleman, 
flattened and forlorn, like a hat that has been sat 
upon, gasping in a state of semi-animation, and feebly 
articulating “ quarter!” 

Yet this Scott Waring held the chief place in the 
little army of pamphleteers that fought with such good 
will, in defence of genuine Hindooism. On the other 
side, there was Mr. Owen, Secretary of the Bible 
Society; and there was its President, LordTeignmouth, 






The latter wi*ot€ with most knowledge of the sub¬ 
ject; hut he was not a brilliant writer; he was in 
earnest after his kind, but he was not an earnest man. 
He was not an enthusiast; he was not a hero but 
he was something better than a hero; he was an 
eminently good and honest man; and, at a time when 
lies were being tossed about so prodigally, the truisms 
which dropped from his pen were not without uso 
and significance, though the sentences which con¬ 
tained them had sometimes an ofiicial dreariness 
about them. 

I have no intention to detain the reader with a long 
recital of the narcotic details of this war of pamphlets. 
A few specimens will suffice. Among other pamph¬ 
leteers was Mr. Thomas Twining, “ late Senior Mer¬ 
chant of the Company’s Bengal Establishment,” whose 
patronymic has since become familiar to the con¬ 
sumers of tea throughout the whole British world. 
His “ Letter to the Chairman of the East India 
Company” exploded like a shell in the enemy’s 
camp. It consisted mainly of extracts from the Re¬ 
ports of the Bihle Society and the publications of 
Claudius Buchanan. The original comments were 
brief, but pungent; and, it was remarked by a con¬ 
troversialist on the other side, not without some show 

* '‘India House traditions,” writes, Lord Teignmoutli, even after his 
Sir Jamos Stephen in “ Ecclesias- return to Europe.^ Ue wrote as if 
tical Essays,” “tell, that when a to baffle the critics, and lived as 
young aspirant for distinction there though to peqdex the biographers, 
r^uested one of the clrnirs to inform —He was in foct rather a fatiguing 
him, what was the proper style of naan—of a narcotic influence m 
writing political despatches, the chair general society, with a tlmt not 
made answer ‘ the style we prefer is rarely dropped truisms | 
the hum-drum,' Tliis preference for satisfied under all the 
the hum-drum, epjoined perlmps by life *, the very antithesis 
the same high authority, clung to diction of a hero.” 
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of truth, that “no such letter was ever before written 
in a Christian country, under a Christian king, by a 
gentleman professing the Christian religion.” 

It may he worth while to exhume, and to examine, 
a few passages of Mr. Twining’s pamphlet. There is 
a fine antiquarian flavour about them. As relics of a 
by-gone age, as fossil remains indicating a pre¬ 
existent condition of the religious mind of England, 
they will be pored over with wondering curiosity. 
The establishment of the Bible Society called forth 
the following explosion of horror and alarm :— * 

“ I must observe, that my fears of attempts to 
disturb the religious systems of India have been 
especially excited by my hearing that a Society exists 
in this country, the ‘ cMef object of which is the 
‘ universal ’ dissemination of the Christian faith: 
particularly among those nations of the East to whom 
we possess a safe facility of access, and whose minds 
and doctrines are known to be most obscured by the 
darkness of infidelity. Upon this topic, so delicate 
and solemn, I shall for the present make but one 
observation. I shall only observe, that, if a Society 
havinfif such objects in view does exist, and if the 
leading members of that Society are also leading 
members of the East India Company—and not only 
of the East India Company, but of the Court of 
Directoi’s—nay, sir, not only of the Court of Direc¬ 
tors, but of the Board of Control!—if, I say, these 
alarming liypotheses are true, then, sir, are our 
possessions in the East already in a situation of most 
imminent and unprecedented peril; and no less a 





(teller than the threatened extermination of our 
Eastern sovereignty commands us to step forth, and 
arrest the progress of such rash and unwarrantable 
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proceedings.” 

After twenty-two pages of extracts from the Bible 
Society’s Eeports and Mr. Buchanan’s Memoir (the 
entire pamphlet consists only of thirty), Mr. Twining 
thus comments upon the latter :— 

“ Here, sir, ends the second chapter, which Mr. 
Buchanan has devoted to this subject, and here, sir, 
m5^ extracts from the work must terminate, for 1 really 
cannot cut open the leaves^ which contain the sequel 
of this sanguinary doctrine. Again and again, sir, 
I must insist upon the extreme danger to our very 
existence in India, from the disclosure of such opinions 
and views to the native inhabitants of that country. 
Let Mr. Brown, and Mr. Buchanan, and their patrons 
at Claphani and Lcadcnhall-strcet, seriously reflect 
upon the catastrophes at Buenos Ayres, Kosetta, and 
Vellore; and lot them beware how they excite that 
rage and infatuation, which competent judges describe 
as without an example among any other people.” 

And then we have the following ominous notice 
relative to the Buchanan Prize Essay, w’hich Mr. 
Twining describes as a “ most improper and most 
alarming fact 

“ What must the natives of India think, when 
they shall know, as most assuredly they will, that 
Mr. Buchanan has been permitted to engage the 
national universities of this country, in discussing 
and determining the best means of diffusing the 
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Cliristiati religion throughout India®? It is a fact, 
and I think, a most improper and a most alarming 
fact, that the Yice-Frovost of the Company’s Col¬ 
lege at Fort William has actually bestowed a prize 
of 500/. at each of the Universities, for the best 
disputation on the following question, viz. ‘ WJiat 
are the hes^ means of civilising the subjects of 
British India, and of diffusing the light of the 
Christian Religion through the Eastern ivorld? 

The Letter to the Chairman concluded with the 
following peroration, in which there would have heifcn 
something not wholly impertinent, if it had ever been 
intended to force Christianity upon the heathen:— 

“ As long as we continue to govern India in the 
mild and tolerant spirit of Christianity, we may 
govern it with ease; but, if ever the fatal day should 
arrive, when religious innovation shall set her foot in 
that country, indignation will spread from one end of 
Hindustan /to the other, and the arms of fifty millions 
of people will di'ive us from that portion of the globe, 
with as much ease as the sand of the desert is 
scattered by the wind. But I still hope, sir, that a 
perseverance in the indiscreet measures, I have 
described, will not be allowed to expose our country¬ 
men in India to the horrors of tlTat dreadful day; 
but that our native subjects in every part of the East 
will be permitted quietly to follow their own religious 
opinions, their own religious prejudices and absurdi¬ 
ties, until it shall please the Omnipotent Power of 
Heaven to lead them into the paths of light and 


truth.” 


THE ARMY OF REJOINDERS. 1 

This pamphlet, called into the field a small regiment 
of rejoinders. I have now before me, “ Cursory Eemarks 
on Mr. Twiiiing’s Letter ”—“ A Letter in answer to 
Mr. Richard Twining, Tea-dealer ”—“ An Address to 
the Chairman of the East India Company, occasioned 
by Mr. Twining’s Letter,” and. other similar publica¬ 
tions. The last named was the production of Mr. 
Owen, one of the Secretaries of the Bible Society, and 
is principally directed to the defence of that institution. 
In so far, it is a triumphant reply to Mr. Twining’s 
tirade. Mr. Twining had especially commented on 
the fact, that Lord Teignmouth, Mr. Grant, and Mr. 
Thornton were on the Committee of the Society— 
the first being at its head; Mr. Ow'en, with reference 
to this, replied that neither Mr. Grant nor Mr. 
Thornton had once attended a meeting of the Com¬ 
mittee, during the period of three years and a half 
for which the society had existed; and he successfully 
exploded a surmise, to which some w^eight 'was attached, 
that a certain letter from Mr. Brown was addressed 
to Mr. Grant, by declaring that it was -written to 
himself. Bishop Porteus followed Mr. Owen; .and, 
Scott Waring having taken the field on the other 
side, Lord Teignmouth sate down to write his “ Con¬ 
siderations ” on the duty and expediency of commu¬ 
nicating a knowledge of Christianity to the natives of 
India. It was said, at the time, and with undeniable 
truth, that if this pamphlet had appeared at the 
beginning of the controversy, no other need have 
been written. It was sensible, argumentative, con¬ 
clusive ; and it demolished the Waringites. 
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I think that it may he serviceable to exhume one 
or two of these “ considerations ”—considerations not 
the less worthy of regard in these days, although, as 
I write, they are just half a century old. In answer 
to the assertion that the natives of India would 
identify peaceful missionary efforts with a desire, on 
the part of Government, to convert the people to 
Christianity by force, Lord Teignmouth very perti¬ 
nently remarked:— 

“ The natives of India, whether Hindoos or Maho- 
medans, have the clearest possible demonstration that 
no such idea as their forcible conversion can he enter¬ 
tained by the British Government. They enjoy the 
most complete religious toleration: and the per¬ 
formance of the rites and ceremonies of their respec¬ 
tive religions is unmolested and without restriction, 
even in Calcutta, under the very eye of the ruling 
power. They see this principle avowed in the laws 
by which the country is governed; their experience 
tells them that it is practieally observed by all the 
officers of Government, whether civil or military—by 
judges, collectors, and commercial agents, and by the 
officers of the army; and they are sensible, that if 
any violation of it were attempted, redress for the 
injury might he obtained.” 

He was of opinion that the toleration of the 
Government imparted both security and efficiency to 
the Christian efforts of private individuals and reli¬ 


gious societies: that it was because authority never 
sought to interfere, that the missionaries would be 
enabled to prosecute their efforts in perfect safety 



OPINIONS OF LORD TEIGNMOUTH. 

and with good success. That our position in India 
roust always be surrounded wdth more or less of 
danger, he thus admitted 

The situation of a Government exercising a do¬ 
minion over a population of fifty millions of natives 
( am contented to take the calculation of Major 
Scott Waring) through the means of a few Euro¬ 
peans, and natives trained by European discipline, is 
obviously at all times a situation of peril; mid the 
peril of the situation is greatly enhanced by the con¬ 
sideration of the moral and physical distinctions 
etween the European rulers and their native subjects, 
ui dominion is built on the subversion of the 
Mahomedan power; and all the toleration which can 
be granted to the followers of Mahomed, all the 
enefits of a mild and equitable government, will 
never make them forget that they once possessed the 
empire of Hindostan, and have now lost it. Euro¬ 
peans, in their estimation, are cafers, or pifidels; and 
if they receive a respect from them in India, which is 
denied in all other parts of the globe where Islamism 
IS the religion of the sovereign, it is merely the 
Jiomage to power, and proceeds from no principle of 

gatitude or attachment.-With respect to the 

Hindoos, who constitute much the lai-gcst portion of 
the population, the case is somewhat different. They 
had for centuries been the slaves pf Mahomedaii 
^spotism, and saw with little emotion a revolution, 
>vhich emancipated them from the rigour of its 
coeicion. But the substantial benefits which tliey 
lave derived from it, will not obliterate fhe iiiipres- 
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sion of those distinctions in manners, customs, country, 
colour, and religion, which so widely ^discriminate the 
people and their rulers.”* 

One more “consideration”—it is the final one; 
the closing passage of a sensible essay by a good 


man: 


“Anxious as I am that the natives of India should 
become Christians, from a regard for their temporal 
happiness and eternal welfare, I know that this is not 
to be effected by violence, nor by undue influence: 
and although I consider this country bound by the 
strongest obligations of duty and interest, which will 
ever be found inseparable, to afford them the means 
of moral and religious instruction, I have no wish to 
limit that toleration which has hitherto been observed 
with respect to their religion, laws, and customs. On 
the contrary, I hold a perseverance in the system of 
toleration not only as just in itself, but as essentially 
necessary to facilitate the means used for their con¬ 
version; and those means should be conciliatoiy, 
under the guidance of prudence and discretion. But 
I should consider a prohibition of the translation 
and circulation of our Holy Scriptures, and the 
recall of the missionaries, most fatal prognostics with 
respect to the permanency of the British dominion in 
India.” 

Wise and good men will do well to take this as 
their confession of faith with respect to evangelising 

* « A minute detail of these dis- European meal ia not less disgusting 
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to a Brahmin, than a festival of 
anthropophagi would be to us.” 
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sBaorts in ludia.o To go beyond this, on the one side 
or the other, ivill be assuredly to go wrong. 

This war of pamphlets lasted for some years. It 
was rightly described as “a contest between the 
friends of Christianity and the advocates of Heathen¬ 
ism. * The outcry against the missionaries w’as most 
preposterous; for, in fact, there was but a handful of 
missionaries in the country. Major Scott Waring 
had contended that the Danish raissionaides had done 
no great harm, because the temporal power of their 
Government was so slight; but that the appearance of 
EngHsh missionaries on the scene must fill the breasts 
of the people with alarm. Had it not already done 
so ? Had not the dangers of such interference, the 
awful signs of the resentment of the people, been 
written in characters of blood ? Was not the mas¬ 
sacre of Vellore a damning proof of the terrible 
calamities which might be brought down upon the 
nation by the follies of those zealots and fenatics who 
were continuaUy casting fire-brands among the most 
inflammable people in the world ? Of this gi*eat 


* Foster’s Contributions to the 
Eclectic Review : ’’—Speaking of 
^lose advocates of Heathenism t^e 
Essayist says : «It should be dis¬ 
tinctly recorded, as it may probably 
be a fact worth knowing long after 
their pamplilets and names have 
perished, that tliey have not only re¬ 
presented that the effort to supplant 
paganism by peaceM Christian in- 
structionmay be politically miscliiev- 
ous; and insisted that to political con¬ 
siderations all others are without hesi¬ 
tation to be sacriiiced, but shown an 
l^xpucit partiality to paganism itself, 
in speaking of its fables, institutions, 
and ministers, they have carefully 
employed a language not only of 
forbearance of ‘abuse,’ as Uiey call 


it, but of marked veneration ; and 
they have been violently angry that 
the friends of Christianity should 
assume the truth of that religion in 
terms implying that all other religions 
are therefore necessarily false. . • 
rhis direct homage to paganism 
itself, abstractedly from all considera¬ 
tion of policy in our management of 
I’agaus, appears to us the distinguish¬ 
ing cjrciistnnce bn account of which 
the recent paroxysm of enmity to 
religion merits a more marked record 
than those ordinary niaiiifestafions 
of it, in wliich it is perfectly comnion 
to misrepresent religion and true 
policy as incompatible, and insist 
that the former must be sacrificed,” 
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buo-bear of Vellore I shall speak i:i another place. 
The answer given by Lord Teignmouth and other 
•writers to Scott Waring and his associates was that 
thei'e were really no English missionaries in the 
neighbourhood of Vellore, or anywhere, indeed, in 
that part of India. If the progress which had been 
making in the practice and in the diffusion of Chris¬ 
tianity in India had been sufficient to excite the 
apprehensions of the people, the alarum would have 
been sounded in Bengal, rather than in Southern 


India. 

It is time now to trace this progi-ess. Ketuiming 
to the chief Presidency of India, I shall speak first of 
the labours of our Anglican divines, and then of the 
efforts of the Nonconformist ministers, who esta¬ 
blished the first English Mission, worthy to be 
so-called, in the neighbourhood of the Anglo-Indian 
capital. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Dawn of the Nineteenth Century—Tlie Protestant Church in Bengal- 
Brown—Buchanan—Henry Martyn—Corrie—Thomason. 

At the dawn .of the nineteenth century, though in 
the protdnces of India there were few signs of the 
presence of Christianity, in Calcutta a great and im¬ 
portant change was every year becoming more per¬ 
ceptible. The ministrations of some pious clergy¬ 
men, and the practical encouragement of Lord Wel¬ 
lesley, may have done much to foster the growtli of 
the true religion at the Presidency; but the Pronch 
Revolution had done still mox'e to arrest the progress 
of infidelity and impiety. Scepticism had once been 
the fashion in India; hut the brutal excesses of that 
great struggle, which had convulsed all Europe, filled 
the minds of Anglo-Indians with disgust and detesta¬ 
tion ; and the doctrines professed by the revolutionary 
leaders, though at one time received amongst them with 
consideration and encouragement, now began to sicken 
and alarm. The reaction was sudden—but salutary. 
“ The awful history of the French Revolution,” wrote 
Mr. Brown, in 1805, “prepared the minds of our 
countrymen to support the principles of religion and 

M 
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loyalty which oiu: late Governor-G3neral considered 
it his most sacred duty to uphold with the weight of 
his authority; he resolved, to use his own words, to 
make it be seen that the Chrisian religion was the 
religion of the State; and, therefore, at diifcrent 
times, he appeared in his place as chief representative 
of the- British nation, attended to church by all the 
officers of Government, to give the Christian religion 
the most public marked respect of the Governor of 
the country.” And referring to a somewhat earlier 
period, Claudius Buchanan wrote to a friend in Eng¬ 
land, “ It became fashionable to say that religion was 
a very proper thing, that no civilized state coidd sub¬ 
sist without it; and it w'aS reckoned much the same 
thing to praise the French as to praise infidelity”* 
The Governor-General went regularly to Church; 
the principal people of the settlement soon followed 
him there, and the place, which had once been said to 
be fit only for the reception of stable-boys and low 
Portuguese, began to open its doors "wide to the 
quality, and to require enlargement for the accommo¬ 
dation of the people of condition who fiocked to the 
temple they had once avoided and the priest they had 
once despised. 

Those opening years of the present century were. 




♦ And, in a thankggiyjng sermon, been of essential service to her. It 

preached about the same time p 800 ) has excited greater respect * for 

—copies of which were distributed Christian institutions and Christian 

throughout the country by order of principles. . . . Scepticism and 

Government, to the great astonish- infidelity are not now so well re- 

mentof the Company’s servants, the ir» xi.. 

game truth was set forth with still 
greater emphasis. ** Tho conte.st in 
which our counter has been so long 
engaged hath, in one particular, 




uiey once were. 
It was formerly thought a mark of 
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indeed, important ones in tlie history of Christianity 
in the East. “ The state of society among our 


countrjTnen here,^ wrote Mr. Corrie, in 1806, 


« 


IS 


much altered for the better within these few years. 
The Mai-quis Wellesley openly patronised religion; 
whether from motives of State policy or not, it is not 
ours to judge. He, on every possible occasion, made 
moral character a sme qua non to his patronage, and 
sought for men of character from every quarter to fill 
oflices of trust. He avowedly encouraged, and contri¬ 
buted to, the translation of the Scriptures into the 
native languages, and wherever he went paid a strict 
regard to divine worship on the Sunday.” And Mr. 
Brown has recorded a conversation which took 
place, a short time before, between himself and Sir 
J. D. (D’Oyly) which is still more significant. “ Sir 
J. D., by whom I was seated, said, ‘ it was very true 
that the worst opinion had been formed of us at 
homo, and though ho had written the truth ta his 
friends, he did not think he should he believed, pre¬ 
judices ran so high.’ He then told me his own feel¬ 
ings dnd grateful wonder on finding the societjt hero 
so highly improved from what he had left it so many 
years before ; and further observed that there was no 
society in England, which he had seen, more correct 
in all respects. He added, you have full churches, 
and the most serious attentive audiences I ever saw ; 
and in company I never hear an otfensive expression. 
I believe there is nothing like it in any pavt of the 
world.” And yet a few years before, Mr. Oheck, 
when asked by Buchanan if he could produce “ ten 
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rio'liteous to save the city,” replied that he was not 
sure he could produce ten, hut he^thought he could 
produce five.* 

That the ministrations of David Brown and Clau¬ 
dius Buchanan conduced in no small measure to this 
consolatory change, it would he manifest injustice 
to those eminent servants of God to deny. Mr. 
Brown, during a quarter of a century, laboured, with 
scarcely a week’s intermission, in the same once- 
deserted field. Other ministers belonged to India— 
he was wholly of Calcutta. There was all his work, 
done; there he died; there he was buried. By un¬ 
wearied industry and unfailing zeal; by a steady and 
consistent course of conduct; by a life of ministerial 


activity and personal holiness, he achieved more 
than many, who have had the advantage of more 
lustrous talents and more exalted station, have proved 
themselves able to accomplish. He arrived in India 
when things were at their worst; he lived out a 
quarter of a century pregnant with the most consoling 
changes; and the sorrow which was felt for his death, 
and the reverence entertained for his memory, declare 
the good part which lie had taken in bringing those 


happy changes about. 

Sketching the progress of Christianity in Calcutta, 
during the concluding years of the last century, I 
have sufficiently shown the difficulties with which 
Mr. Brown had to contend and the triumph which he 
achieved over them. The history, indeed, of the 


* Mr Obeck had been steward in 
the famUy of Mr. Charl^ Grant. 
HP was at the time to which wo are 


tants of Calcutta, and one of the raost 
pious men in the city. He died in 
1803, in his 75tfi year. 


RESULTS OF brown’s MINISTRY. 




^igious improvement of the European community of 
Calcutta, during , the quarter of a century wliich 
followed tlie transfer of the Mission Church to the 
new body of trustees, is the history of Mr. Brown’s 
life. In the results of his teaching we read the career 
of the man. In all other respects his life was most 
uneventful. Eor five and twenty years he was never 
more than once absent from his post; and then but 
for a brief passage up the river. Between Calcutta 
and Aldecn his life was spent; between the Mission 


and St. John s church his labours were divided. 
Having been appointed a presidency chaplain, his 
Sabbath duties were most onerous. Twice he offi¬ 
ciated every Sunday at the Mission Church; once 
at the cathedral; once in the fort. At one period, 
he had a school in his own house. He was a constant 
attendant at the hospital and the gaol; an active agent 
of the Bible and Church Missionary Societies in the 
East; and ever zealous in his efforts to promote the 
translation of the Scriptures. In the religious pro¬ 
gress of the European community he found his 


reward. He lived to see the streets opposite to our 
churches blocked up with carriages and palanquins, 
and to welcome hundreds Of communicants to the 


supper of the Lord. He lived to see the manners 
and conversation of those by wdiom he was surrounded 
purified and elevated; the doctrines of his master 
openly acknowledged in word and deed, where once 
they had been scouted by the one and violated by the 
Other. And when he died it was in the full security 
that his mantle had descended to qjore than one who 
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was worthy to wear it—that the field which he had 
so Ion" and diligently cultivated: would never he 
suffered to he over-run with weeds, for want of 
labourers to follow his example. 

During, perhaps, the most important period of his 
ministry—for it was at the very turning point of the 
religious fortunes of the English in India—Mr. Brown 
enjoyed the solid advantage and the unspeakable 
comfort of the support and assistance of Claudius 
Buchanan. The son of a Scottish schoolmaster— 
bora and educated in Scotland, and at the early age 
of fourteen appointed private tutor to the sons of a 
gentleman of fortune—this able and excellent man 
had been originally designed for the Presbyterian 
ministry. Having spent some time at the Glasgow 
university, he would there have taken his degree, hut 
happening to fall in love with a young lady, of supe¬ 
rior worldly station, he conceived the romantic idea of 
leaving his native country, carving out his fortune in 
foreign lands, and returning with wealth and honour 
to claim the idol of his youth. It appears that his 
chief stock in trade was a lie and a violin! With 
the former he deceived his parents; with the latter 
he intended to fiddle his way through the world; hut 
had scarcely reached the borders of England before 
he repented of his preposterous design. His success, 
as a wandering minstrel, was considerable; hut at the 
best he felt it hut a sorry way of life ; and if he had 
not been so overwhelmingly ashamed of himself he 
would even then have returned to his home. But 
the die, as he said, was cast. He went on-^though 
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as a fiddler -by the wayside, or as an enthusiast 
swelling with thoughts of foreign travel. Those 
visions had passed away. He obtained a passage, on 
board a collier, from North Shields to London, and 


was nearly drowned before he reached his destination. 
Ai riving safely at last, he found himself in the great 
metropolis; and there, after the common fashion of ad¬ 
venturers, ho was brought to the extremity of wretched¬ 
ness and want. After selling his clothes and his 


books, he appeared to be on the very brink of starva¬ 
tion, when he obtained employment in an attorney’s 
office; and subsequently he secured a situation under 
another solicitor, with a salary of forty pounds a year. 
He designed, at this time, to make the law his per¬ 
manent profession ; and so little was his future career 
foreshadowed in his then way of life, that it is recorded 
of him that although he sometimes wanted a dinner, 
he had money to spend on theatres, spouting clubs 
and other public amusements. 

A year after the date of his exile from Scotland 
while leading this unprofitable life, Buchanan received 
intelligence of the death of his father. The he, mth 
which he had set out on his journey, was not yet to be 
suftered to die. He wrote to his mother soon after¬ 


wards from London, and dated his letter homFlorence. 
In the summer of this year (1788) he was prostrated 
by a severe fever; and whilst on the bed of sickness 
made many wise resolutions to be broken upon his 
recovery. He read Homer and Virgil; but neglected 
his Bible. Occasionally he found an hour, snatched 
from the severe studies of the law, to devote to literary 
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pursuits; but none to pious meditations, 
■yvas as bard as ever. 


His heart 


In 1790, some higher thoughts and bettor feelings 
found entrance to that God-deserted shrine. He saw 
the sinfulness of his way of life as in a glass; ho 
withdrew from evil society; he reflected much, read 
much, prayed much. Beneath the sanctifying in¬ 
fluence of Mr. Newton’s ministry his deepening con¬ 
victions took firm root in his mind. He wrote to 
that good man; and from the pulpit of St. Mary 
Woolnooth the preacher replied to his nameless cor¬ 
respondent. The invitation to come unto him was 
gratefully accepted by the heavy-laden lawyei-’s clerk. 
There ho found what he had long sought—some one 
to guide him, some one to instruct. The old man 
took him by the hand, became his friend and his 
counsellor; and, in a happy hour, recommended him 
to the good offices of one who with the will united the 
power to turn the best gifts of nature and of fortune 
to account in doing the will of his master. This was 
the late Henry Thornton, already mentioned with 
honour, whose life was mainly spent between his office 
in the city and his villa on Clapham Common, but 
whose good deeds went forth in a perennial stream to 
the uttermost parts of the earth. A man of enlarged 
sympathies, of unbounded charity, with' the most 
reverential love of truth, and a sense of justice, not 
severe towards others but unstinting in self-sacrifice 
he was for years the centre of that noble group of 
philanthropists, from which the venerable faces of 
William Wilberforce, Thomas Clarkson, Granville 
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and Zachary Macaulay, beam forth with 
benignant expression.* In this group were men 
w'ho possessed more • brilliant talents, more fluent 
eloquence, more energy and enthusiasm of character— 
altogether more of that heroic spirit which originates 
gi*eat deeds and courts dangers and privations, which 
sets before it some gi*eat object to be achieved 
and girds itself up to encounter every obstacle, 
strenuous in the pui*pose to beat them down with the 
strength of an unconquerable will—but in Henry 
Thornton there was that which rendered him the 
ally, the counsellor, the friend of all. With the 
strongest sense to advise, the most unfailing generosity 
to aid, and the kindliest sympathy to encourage, he 
promoted every good work; he rallied around him 
the friends of humanity ; and from his villa on Clap- 
ham Common went forth many a great scheme for the 
relief of his suffering, and the evangelization of his 
benighted fellow-men in all parts of the world; and 
whilst he was ever ready to promote these great and 
comprehensive schemes, his individual charities, often 
noiselessly, secretly administered, brightened up many 
a dreary hearth and infused new vigour into many a 
drooping soul. He gave not by hundreds, but by 
thousands; and how well and wisely his wealth was 
distributed, the memoirs of Buchanan, Martyn, and 
others, abundantly declare. 

To Claudius Buchanan he was indeed a friend. 
He sent the young Scotchman to Cambridge. Out 

♦Qrantand Shore had not retnmed Wlien they arrived, they pitched 
to England at the time of Buchanan’s their tents at the oxtTcma corners of 
firet introduction to Henry Thornton. Ciapham Common. 
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of his abundance he supplied funds'to one who was 
worthy of such patronage. Buchanan paid hack the 
money which was thus generously advanced. Out of 
his first savings, he remitted to Hemy Thornton the 
four hundred pounds which had been spent upon his 
college education. Nor did he stop there. In grateful 
remembrance of the aid which he had derived from 
one wealthier than himself, he placed a sum of money 
at the disposal conjointly of Mr. Newton, Dr. Milner, 
and Henry Thornton, to educate for the ministry any 
young man, whom they might think fit to select. 

At Michaelmas, 1791) Claudius Buchanan entered 
Queen s College, Cambridge. Ho was regular in his 
habits and indefatigable in his studies. He kept hut 
little company, and the few whose society he sought 
were men of approved godliness. Among these was 
Charles Simeon,* who invited him to those Sabbath 
evening parties, at which so many of the young men 
of the day were encouraged to take up the cross, and 
strengthened in all their good resolutions by the 
affectionate exhortations, and by the godly example of 
their friends. 

Great as were his abilities, and assiduous as was his 




♦ In addition,” says Mi’. Pearson, 
in Ilia biography of Claudius Bu¬ 
chanan, “to the Bocietv which haa 
been juBt mentioned, Mr. Buchanan 
was invited to spend an hour on 
Sunday evenings at the rooms of 
one excellent jictsou, who has been 
distinguished during many years for 
his active and zealous support of 
religion in Cambridge, and to whom 
a numerous body of clerical and 
other students liave been successively 
indebted for the most important in- 
urction and encouragement durmg 


their academical progress. Of the 
kindness of tliis gentleman, and of 
the benefit which he derived from 
his conversation and example, Air. 
Buchanan wrote to more than one 
of his friends in terms of the highest 
respect and gratitude.” Why the 
name of this “excellent person” 
should be so studiously suppressed 
wc cannot even conjecture. Whv 
should not Mr. Simeon’s name take 

s.ss'B’Sir 
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attention to his studies, he took no University honours. 
There, were those who thought that he might, had he 
so willed it, have taken the highest. This, however, 
ho always denied. “Those who think,” he said, 
“ that .1 might have been Senior Wrangler are not 
well informed. There are few instances, I believe, of 
any persons arriving at this eminence who had hot 


studied mathematics before they went to Cambridge.”* 
Honours, though not the highest, were within his 
reach j hut he seems to have had no academical 
ambition. Perhaps, the warnings and admonitions 
of his venerable friend, Mr. Newton, may have de¬ 
terred him from a conflict which is not without its 
snares. He did not despise human learning, but he 
entered with chastened ardour upon the pursuit. Other 
objects had been set before him. It was not to obtain 
a name but to prepare himself for the ministry that 
he had entered the gates of the University. And by 
much prayer, much self-discipline, much searchino- of 
the Scriptures, much converse with holy men,he 
had prepared himself for the great race which Pro¬ 
vidence had so significantly ordained him to run. 

The first idea of Indian labour seems to have been 
suggested to him, whilst yet an imdergi'aduate, by 
Mr. Newton. “ I decline giving any opinion,” was his 
answer; but he added in all humility—“ It is with 
great pleasure I submit this matter to the determinar 
tion of yourself, Mr. Thornton, and Mr. Grant. All 
I wish to ascertain is the will of God.” And again. 


* A few years lateri Henry Martyu added another to the ** fhw iustoocoe’* 
then on record* 
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in anothci- letter, “ I am equally ready to preach the 
Gospel in the next village or at the ends of the 
earth.” His friends decided the matter for him. 
Mr. Grant was by this time in the East India direc¬ 
tion. He had the power and the will to serve 
Buchanan; and early in 1796 a chaplaincy was 
presented by him to the young minister. “ On the 
3rd of July, he preached for Mr. Newton at St. Mary 
Woolnoth.” Strange, indeed, must have been the 


sensations with which he ascended that pulpit, to 
^bich years before he had turned his streaming eyes, 

and from which had come forth the announcement_ 

the invitation, which was the settling point of his 
religious career. Little could the lawyer s clerk have 
dreamt that one day he would himself be utterino- 
Gospel-truths from that very spot which seemed to 
him radiant with glory and instinct with inspiration 

^not to be profaned by unhallowed footsteps, and 
scarcely to be gazed at by unveiled eyes. 

On the 30th of that month of July, 1796 , Buchanan 
embarked for India. Of his voyage no particulars 
remain. On the 10 th of March, 1797, he landed at 
Calcutta. Mr. Brown, to whom he was the bearer of 
a letter of introduction, received him with a hospi- 
tality which would have been equally extended to him 
had he carried no such recommendation. His residence 
in Calcutta was but brief; for shortly after his arrival 
he was appointed military chaplain at Barrackpore. 

There a great disappointment awaited him. The 
appointment he held was in one respect, at least a 
sinecure; there was no church and there was no 


BUCHANAN AT BARRACKPORE. 1 

congi-egation. Divine service was never performed. 

Bai 1 ackpore, he wrote soon after his an*ival, “has 
been called the Montpelier of India. Here I enjoy 
everything that can minister to comfort or elegance, 
except society; we have society too, hut it is only 
polite society: there are not many here, IJear, whose 
hearts are awakened to the love of virtue and truth. 
Nevertheless, I possess two companions of inestimable 
value. I mean those two hooks which are written 
by the finger of God, the book of God’s word and the 
hook of God’s loorks. These are treasures which are 
inexhaustible, and which afford me in my retirement 
pleasure, company, and comfort.” 

The spirit of Claudius Buchanan was severely tried. 
He had believed that a wide field of utility had been 
opened to him—that his zeal and devotion were about 
to be put to the test, his energies called forth, his 
abilities proved, by circumstances at once novel' and 
inspiriting. Instead of this, ho found himself tlu’ovvn 
into the midst of uncongenial society, drawing a good 
salaiy from Government, doing little or nothing for 
it, pining in dreary inactivity, his energies running to 
waste—his mission shown to be no more than a mis¬ 
sion to drowse away life on a salary of twelve hundred 
a year. Another trial was soon to he added to the 
pile. His friends in England began td mistrust him 
to feel and indeed to express some disappointment. 
They expected that he would do so much; they could 
not hear that he was doing anything. There were 
those who understood his position too well to blame 
him for that which was only his calamity; but others 
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had a ■vague sort of idea that he had gone out to 
preach the Gospel to the heathen, and that tidings 
ought to have reached England of conversions on a 
grand scale. They thought, perhaps, that he had, in 
the language of a recent missionary -writer, “ apos¬ 
tatised to a chaplaincy.” But he had never been 
anything but a Company’s chaplain. It was simply 
Buchanan’s. duty to obey orders; to bury the Com¬ 
pany’s officers when they died, to many them when 
they turned theii’ thoughts towards marriage (which 
was not very often in those days), and to baptize their 
Christian children. The only work that he could add 
to this was the study of the Scriptures and of the 
native languages, hoping one day to turn his acquire¬ 
ments to good account. It was, I repeat, a sore 
trial; but what could Buchanan do? “I suffered,” 
he wrote to Mr. Grant in 1798, “a long struggle 
before I could resign myself passively to my unex¬ 
pected desrination. But the struggle is now over; 
and I view myself as one who has run his race; to 
whom little more is left to do. I have known some, 
who in such a case would have extricated themselves 
with violence, and sought a new fortune in the Gospel. 
But it will require a very evident interposition of God 
indeed to bring me out of this Egypt, now that he 
has placed me in it; I shall esteem myself highly 
favoured if I be enabled to pass my days in it with a 
pure conscience, endeavouring to do a little where 
much cannot be done.”—The language this of deep 

despondency— probably the result of foiling health. 

He had suffered from severe attacks of fever, and was 
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Buchanan’s despondency. 

icted by a disorder of the chest. “ I have now,” 
he wi'ote to Mr. Newton, “ heen a year and a half in 
India, and have not yet engaged in the ministry; and 
I know not when I shall. At present indeed, I should 
scarcely he able, were I called to it.” But better 
times were in store for him. 

l/99> Buchanan was united in marriage to Miss 
Whish, the daughter of a Suffolk clergyman—a young 
lady of amiable temper, gentle manners, and the 
soundest Christian principles imbibed in early youth 
and since cherished upon conviction. Here at least 
was an addition to his stock of happiness! For some 
time he continued to reside at Barrackpore, doing 
occasional duty in Calcutta. “ My public ministra° 
tions,” lie wrote to Henry Thornton in 1800, “have 
been rare ; but perhaps not so rare as from my situa¬ 
tion might be expected. Of the three years I have 
been in India, including the number of times I have 
officiated at the hospital in Calcutta, and in my own 
house at Barrackpore, I have preached on an average 
once a fortnight.” But soon other duties were assioned 
to him. Lord Wellesley had conceived the dc"sio-n 
of that noble institution, the College of Fort William. 
Mr. Buchanan was desired to draw out a sketch of 
the constitution of the college, and to prepare a justi¬ 
ficatory minute. In the month of August, 1800, the 
college was formally established, Mr. Brown was soon 
afterwards appointed Provost, Mr. Buchanan Vicc- 
Provost and Classical Professor. 

From Buchanans letters to his friends in England, 
despatched about this time, w'e gather a few interest- 
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in<r particulars of the state of the Church in Calcutta, 
at^the commencement of the present century. ‘ ‘ Both 
the churches,” he wrote to Mr. Grant in 1801, “are 
generally full, particularly in the cold weather. The 
College chapel has punkas, which will prohahly draw 
a great number of the townspeople during the hot 
season. Lord Wellesley has fitted up a pew for him¬ 
self in chapel.” And again, “Lord W. has had 
serious thoughts of building a larger church. But 
the College institution has deranged his plans a little. 
If you cannot give us a new church at present, wo 
shall thank you for a clock and hell; and also for a 
singing man and organist. The charity hoys sing in 
the two churches and in the College chapel every 
Sunday. And there are organs in each, but only one 

organist_ Sir Alured Clarke has just left us. 

He is entitled to the thanks of your Court for his 
attention to Divine service; and for the general good 
example he has set to your settlement here.”* And 
later in the same year he wrote to the same excellent 
member of the Court of Directors: “ Our church 
continues in much the same state in which I described 
it to bo in my last. Wg have had an addition of 
some communicants, principally from college. The 
church thins a little always in the hot months of May 
and June. Lord W. has proposed to use punkas and 
tatties; and it is probable that we shall have recourse 
to them next season.” In the following year, writing 
an apology for infrequency of correspondence, he says 



♦ And in another let^ it is set 
down-“ General Lake has justar- 


rived. He and his family were at 
<iHurch yesterday,” 
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—“ I have less time now than ever. The chief lahonr 


.@L 


of the churches is devolving fast upon me. My reli¬ 
gious correspondence in India is greater than at any 
former time. The whole direction of the College is 
with me; every paper is drawn up hy mo; and every¬ 
thing that is printed is I'evised .by me. In addition 
to this, I give Greek and Latin lectiu’es four times a 
week.” And again early in the same year, “ Our 
churches during this cold season arc more crowded 
than I ever saw them before. Even on Wednesday 
evening there are a gi’eat number, and good is done. 
Some of the students attend on that evening. Their 
presence w^arras the heart of old Mr. Check. ‘ Hoiv 
would Mr. Grant rejoice,’ he sometimes says, ‘ to see 
these things.’ The pillars are removed, and a number 
of additional seats made, to accommodate the many 
who come.” 


And from that time, every year saw a more nume¬ 
rous attendance in our churches, and a more devout 
spirit pervading the congregations. In 1805 , Bucha¬ 
nan wrote, “We have had Divine service at the 
Mission Church lately for the settlement. The 
punkas make it very pleasant; hut it was found to he 
too small for the auditory; many families going away 
every Sunday morning; seats being in general occu¬ 
pied an hour before serviceand to this he added, avS 
another evidence of the progress of vital i-cligion 
among the European inhabitants of Calcutta: “ The 
demand for religious books, particularly of evangelical 
principles, has been very gi-eat these two last ye^i''^- 
Messrs. Dring told me they had sold an investment 

N 
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of fifty 8vo Bibles in the course c/f three months.” 
And in other letters, written about ^e same time, he 
thus described his congregations:—“ On account of 
the increase of our congregations we are about to 
have two moming services on Sunday; the first at 
seven o’clock in the Old Church, and the second at 
the usual hour of ten at the new. This is very agree¬ 
able to a great majority. Only Mr. Brown and 
myself will officiate at the Old Church. We shall 
of course (at least I shall) continue to officiate as 
usual at the new. ... We have some of all sects 
in our congregations; Presbyterians, Indepeiidents, 
Baptists, Armenians, Greeks, and Nestorians. And 
some of these are of my audience at the English 
Church. But a name or a sect is never mentioned 
from the pulpit; and thus the word preached becomes 
profitable to all. . . . Even among the writers in the 
College there are Presbyterians, Independents, and 
Methodists. Their chief difficulty at first is from the 
ceremonies of the English Church, which few of them 
ever witnessed till they came here. I must lie down 
awhile and dictate to an amanuensis, for it is very 
hot. The thermometer is to-day near 110.” 

In the hot weather of this year ( 1805 ) the failing 
health of Mr. Buchanan rendered it necessary that 
he should determine on a brief cessation of labour— 
a bi’ief absence from the enervating, exhausting 
climate which had so reduced his strength and 
diminished his activity. A visit to the Malabar coast 
was accordingly planned ; but before it could be put 
into execution, an alarming accession of illness brought 
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tlie invalid down to the very brink of the grave. 
The hour of death seemed to he at hand. Buchanan 
himself, assured that his earthly race was run, sent 
for his friend and colleague, David Brown, resigned 
into his hands all his worldly affairs, commended wife 
and children to his care, ran over the history of his 
past life, spoke of the interpositions of an especial 
providence discernible in it, said that he was ready, 
nay eager to depart, and gave directions about his 
burial, his monument, and his funeral sermon. In 
this trying hour did he exhibit the utmost tranquillity 
of mind and an assured belief of his acceptance 
through the merits of Jesus Christ. In “ a humble, 
submissive, patient and fervent ” spirit he gave him¬ 
self up to prayer; but not his alone were the suppli¬ 
cations which then ascended to Heaven. Other 
prayers were offered up in faith—other prayers were 
blessed to the supplicants—and Claudius Buchanan, 
almost by a miracle, rose up from tlie bed of 
death. 

The fever left him. In the steamy month of Sep¬ 
tember, he was removed from Calcutta to Barrack- 
pore and thence to Sooksaugor. Here a new trial 
awaited him. He received intelligence of the death 
of his wife, on board the vessel which w'as to have 
conveyed her to England. “ I am now a desolate old 
man,” he wrote, “ though young in years. But my 
path will, I doubt not, he made ‘ clear as the noon¬ 
day.’” Resigned to his hard lot, he turned his 
thoughts into new channels, and never was his mind 
more busy w'ith great projects than during this setison 
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“ My chief solace,” he ivrote, “ is in a 
mind constantly occupied; and this the greatest 
temporal blessing I can expect even to the end.”* 
To Mr. Grant he wrote to I'ecommend the enforce¬ 
ment of certain regulations for the better government 
of writers and cadets on board-ship; and to the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury he despatched a lengthy and 
elaborate ejiistle on the religious prospects of Hin¬ 
dustan and the necessity of an episcopal establishment 
for India—the darling project of Buchanan’s life. He 
did not labour for himself; but there were those who 
hoped and expected to see in him the first Bishop 
consecrated to the Indian Church. “ I must inform 
you,” he wrote to Mr. Grant early in 1806, “that 
since my late illness I am become infirm in body and 
in mind: and I am scarcely fit for those public duties 
in this place which require the heart of a lion and a 
countenance of brass. I trust my excursion to the 
Deccan, i»'hicli I meditate next month, will be bene¬ 
ficial to me. . . . As to returning (to England) in 
Older to receive episcopal dignity, my soul sinks at the 
thought of it. I trust my lines will rather be cast in 
a curacy. Place the mitre on any head. Never fear; 
it will do good among the Hindus. A spiritual bishop 




* The manifestations of genuine 
sorrow are so variously sliapod by 
individual character, that it would 
argue little cliarity, and indeed luit a 
limited knowledge of humanity, if I 
were to say more than that the fol¬ 
lowing words, which I find in the 
game letter, grate somewhat harshly 
on my own feelings; “ Whilst I was 
tlius engaged (in the study of the 
Syriac language), tlie news of Mrs. 
Jiuchauau's death arrived, I found 


some consolation in writing a few 
lines to her memory in the Hebrew 
Syriac, Greek, and Latin lauguages* 
which 1 inscribed on a loaf of her 
own Bible—^the best monument that 
I could erect; for the body was biiriiul 
in the deep.” This is the peJa ,tVc 
side of sorrow; but all I wish to say 
about It IS hat, althoiig], I do i.rA 
question Its smeeritv, I have no 
pathy with such polyglot woe ^ 
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will appear in clae time!” The prophecy has been 
amply accomplished. 

Kepeated attacks of fever and ague, and some diffi¬ 


culty in handing over his several appointments, de¬ 
tained him for some time in Bengal, and it was not 
until the beginning of May that 'he was enabled to 
commence his voyage to the southwai’d. “ The prin¬ 
cipal objects of this tour,” he subsequently wrote in his 
Christian Researches, “ Avcrc to investigate the state 
of superstition at the most celebrated temples of the 
Hindus; to examine the churches and libraries of 
the Komish, Syrian, and Protestant Christians; to 
ascertain the present state and recent history of the 
Eastern Jews, and to discover what persons might be 
fit instruments for the promotion of learning in their 
respective countries, and for maintaining a future 
correspondence on the subject of disseminating the 
Scriptures in India.” With this great design occupy¬ 
ing his thoughts, Buchanan set out on Ms voyage 
along the coast. At the Sandheads, the vessel, in 
which he sailed, passed within sight of another then 
steering towards the mouth of the river. It was one 
of an outward-bound fleet; and it bore the name of 
the Union on its stern. Among the passengers in 
that vessel was a young man of whose great talents 
and signal piety Buchanan had heard niuch from 
Mr. Charles Grant, and whom he now' yearned to 
embrace as a friend, a brother, and an associate. 

The son of a self-taught Cornish miner, who had 
raised himself to a seat in a merchant’s office, Heni y 
Martyn had passed through the Grammar-school of 
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Truro with the character rather of ca docile than of a 
studious hoy. Quiet and inoffensive, of a delicate 
frame and of retiring habits, he had paid the common 
penalty of the gentleness which does not resent, and 
the weakness which cannot resist, injustice. To his 
master he had recommended himself by the quickness 
of his parts and the sobriety of his disposition; hut 
thus early he had given no sign of the brilliant talents 
Avhich distanced all competitors at Cambridge, and 
the energy of character which supported him through¬ 
out so great trials in the Eastern world. Unsuccess¬ 
ful, at the boyish age of fifteen, in an effort to obtain 
a scholarship at Oxford, he had returned to the 
Truro Grammar-school, and directed his thoughts 
towards the sister university. Two years after the 
Oxford failure, he was entered at St. John’s, Cam¬ 
bridge ; bu(t so little was he aware of his own capa¬ 
city for the exact sciences, that he commenced his 
academical career by committing to memory the pro¬ 
blems of Euclid, as lessons which he could not under¬ 
stand. Such was the inauspicious dawn of his Cam¬ 
bridge life ; but before he had completed his twentieth 
year he had attained the highest University honours. 
No man ever w'oro them more meekly. Senior 
wrangler of his year, he felt the emptiness of the 
distinction. In his own words, he had hut “ grasped 
a shadow,” 

His talents were of a remarkable order. He seems 
to have combined, in an extraordinary degree, the 
imaginativeness of the poet with the exactness of the 
man of science. Intellectual eminence he had attained. 





HENRY MARTYN. 

locial cminencG cvas within his reach. But he had 
no such aspirations. The promptings of worldly 
ambition never disturbed the serenity of his mind. 
Human learaing and earthly fame appeared before 
him. as mere baubles. New desires had sprung up in 
his heart—^new thoughts were busy in his brain. 
Another path was opening out before him—anotlier 
hand was beckoning to him'; other voices were 
making music in his ears. 


He was one of those students who, attracted in the 
first instance by mere curiosity to Trinity Church, 
listened Avith deep attention to the Gospel truths 
thei'o uttered by Charles Simeon. He was one of 
those who in due time became constant attendants at 
Mr. Simeon s rooms, on those ever-rememhered social 
occasions, when he mustered his young friends around 
him, inquii-ed into their wants, and gave them the 
counsel they needed. In the young student of St. 
John’s, Simeon soon discerned the brillirnt talents 
and the apostolic character which we noiv contemplate 
Avith so much interest and veneration. LoAung Mar- 
tyn as a son, he Avas sooir enabled to testify the 
genuineness of his afiPection by appointing him curate 
of Trinity Church.’*' In October, 1803, Martyn was 
ordained. And how truly may it be said that no 
man ever entered upon Ids ministerial carder AAuth a 
more solemn sense of the responsibilities ho had 


* Tn succession to IMr. Sowerby. 
another senior wrangler, who had 
shortly before died of consumption. 
Mr. Thomason was, at tliis time, an 
associate of Mr. Simeon in his minis¬ 
terial duties. “What,^' savs the 
biographer of tlie latter, “ must havi? 


been ]Mr. Simeon's consolations in 
tlie ministry at this period, enjoying 
as he now did, the rare iirivilCitH* of 
the devoted affection and invaluablo 
co-operation of two such Adends as 
Thomason and Martyn.’^ 
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^^^dcrtakcn -with his ordination vo^vs—a more holy 
desire to render himself worthy of the honour and the 
trust that had devolved upon him. 


It would seem that he had already determined to 
devote himself to missionary work. The great out¬ 
line of an undetailed scheme of action had been 
grasped with the tenacity of an unalterable resolution. 
He was called to preach the gospel to the heathen. 
It was whilst listening to a sermon by Mr. Simeon, 
in which were set forth in impressive language the 
immense blessings which had flowed from the endea¬ 
vours of a single labourer* in the vineyard, that his 
thoughts had leaped up to embrace the grand idea of 
a missionai’v sacriflcc.f In his study it had gathered 
strength and significance. Pondered over, prayed 
over, wept over, it had swelled into the one desire of 
his soul. He read with ecstacy the outpourings of 
David Brainerd’s saint-like spirit, and felt his “ heart 
knit to the dear man,” rejoicing in the thought of 
meeting him in heaven. His imagination traversed 
the burning sands and confronted the fiery skies of 


* That single labourer vras '[)r. 
C’arey— durum ct vcntrabile nomcn — 
of •whom I shall si)cak ])resciitly. 

I Iltnry Martyn, like J^rown and 
Buchanan, like Thomason and Corrie, 
was a Chaplain on the establishment 
—and in no accepted sense of the 
word a missionary. It was not his 
niission to preach the Gospel to the 
licathen, but to perform Chureh ser¬ 
vice in the presence of the CJom- 
pany’s servants, to marry them, to 
bury them, and to baptize their 
chihlren. The error, svhich assigns 
to Martyn the character of nn ordi¬ 
nary Diiasionary, law recently been 
in /onie measure vudorsed and per¬ 


petuated by the biographer of !Mr. 
Simeon, who writes: “The deeply- 
cherished desires of his (Martyn’s) 
soul were at length gratified by an 
appointment to missionary labour in 
India/* Martyn’s own biographer, 
indeed, says: ‘^God, who has ap¬ 
pointed different orders and degrees 
in liis Church, and who assigns to all 
the members of it their respective 
stations, was at this time pleased by 
the Almighty and gracious influence 
of his Spirit to call the subject of 

’If /"IT''-demanding 
the most painful sacrifices and the 
most arduous exertions-t/wf of a 
Uinsftan vnssionaryj^ • 
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the Eastern world. He saw before him mighty vic¬ 
tories to he achiOTed over ignorance and superstition 
-—but he saw with equal distinctness the cost at 
which they must he purchased; not the perils and 
privations—these he disregarded—hut the severance 
of ties which, enlacing a heart of no common tender¬ 
ness, bound him to his own native England. He had 
a beloved sister—and there was one still dearer to 
him than a sister. The sacrifice was great; but he 
was prepared to make it—prepared to leave his 
family, his friends, his betrothed; and, perhaps, for 
ever. 

With feelings most chequered, hut honourable in 
their varying shades alike to the man and the Chris¬ 
tian, Henry Martyn turned his back upon Cambridge. 
A chaplaincy had been procured for him in the ser¬ 
vice of the East India Company—from the same 
source as that which had supplied Buchanan with his 
credentials, the discriminating bcnevolenCe of Mr. 
Cliai'les Grant. In the summer of 1805, he prepared 
to embark. Mr. Simeon met him at Portsmouth, and 
accompanied him to the vessel, remaining some days 
on hoard, sustaining his young friend with kind 
words and wise counsels, preaching to the passengers 
and sailors, fixmg the attention of all and touchim*' 
the hearts of some. On the 17th of July, the two 
friends parted for ever. It was a bitter moment 
when Henry Martyn awoke, next morning, to find 
himself alone on the great waters. “ My feelings,” 
he wrote, “ were those of a man who should sudderdy 
he told that every friend he had in the world was 
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It was only by prayer for them that I could 
be comforted.” 

O 

The vessel was detained, for some weeks, off Pal- 
mouth. New excitements, new trials, new joys, new 
sorrows, were now unexpectedly opened out before 
him. The temptation was not to be resisted; ho 
went on sliore. He knew what it would cost him. 
He knew how great the agony of that fresh divulsion 
of the closing wounds of his lacerated heart. Who 
would not have done as he did—snatched a few brief 
hours of enjoyment even at the cost of such after 
pangs. He sat beside his betrothed again.* For- 


V- 
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* Uonry I^Iartyn’s Liograplier has 
shadowed forth the individuality of 
this young person -with an indistinct¬ 
ness which we cannot suppose to be 
accidental. She was a Miss Gren¬ 
fell. In the following extract from 
one of Simeon’s letters, in his pub¬ 
lished biography, we catch a glimpse 
of the truth:— 

With her mother’s leave Miss 
G. accompanied us to Col. Sandy s’; 
when I had m^’ph conversation with 
her on Mr. .>Iartyn’s affair. She 
stated to me all the obstacles to his 
proposals; first, her health; second, 
the indelicacy of her going out to 
India alone, on such an errand; 
third, her former engagement with 
another person, wliich had ijideed 
been broken off, and he bad actually 
gone up to London, two years ago, 
to be married to another woman; 
but as he was unmarried, it seemed 
an obstacle in her mind ; fourth, the 
certainty that her mother would 
never consent to it. On these points 
I observed, that I thought that the 
last was the only one that was in- 
surraoiintable; for that first, India 
often agreed best with persons of 
a delicate constitution; e. 9 ., Mr. 
Martyn himself, and Mr. Brown. 
Second, it is common for ladies to go 
out thither without any previous 
connection; how much more there- 
fore might one go out wjtb a coiinec- 


tion already formed. Were this the 
only difficulty, I engagerl, with the 
help of Mr. Grant and ;Mr. Parry, 
that she should go under such prc)- 
tection as should obviate all diffi¬ 
culties upon this bead. Third, the 
step taken by the other person, had 
set her at perfect liberty. Fourth, 
the consent of her mother was indis¬ 
pensable; and as that appeared im¬ 
possible, the matter might be com¬ 
mitted to God ill this way: If her 
mother, of her own accord, should 
express regret that the connection 
had been prevented, from an idea of 
her being irreconcilably averse to it, 
and that she 'would not stand in the 
way of her daughter’s wishes; this 
should be considered as a direction 
from God in answer to her prayers; 
and 1 should instantly bo apprised of 
it by her, in order to communicate it 
to Mr. M. Jn (his she perfecilt/ 
agreed, I told lier, however, that i 
would mention nothing of this to 
Mr. M., because it would only tend 
to keep him in painful suspense. 
Thus the matter is entirely set aside* 
unless God, by a special interposition 
of Ills Providence (i.e., by taking 
away her mother or overruling her 
mind contrary to ttfl reasonable ex- 
pectatim.,to approve of it), mark lil 

parture. llie picture is not an 
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getful of the paet, regardless of the future, he gave 
himself up to the happiness of the present hour. But 
the dream was soon dissolved. A sudden summons 
to rejoin his ship called him back to the dreary 
reality of actual life. With all speed he hurried to 
Falmouth, and again, in solitude of heart, sinking 
beneath the biu’dcn of his sorrows, he looked out over 
the wild waters, and called on God to comfort his soul. 

The agony he endured was excessive. He seemed 
as one sinking in deep mire, where thei’e was no 
standing; as one who had come into deep waters, 
where the floods was overflowing him. He wept and 
groaned till he was weary of his crying; till his 
throat was dried, and his eyes failed him. We must 
know the nature of the man to appreciate his suffer¬ 
ings. A strange, sensitive being —all wcri’e—-was 
this young Cornish priest. Irritable and impulsive, 
of varying moods, sometimes sanguine and hilarious, 
at others despairing and dejected, he wa. wrenched 
and torn by gusts of passion which seemed almost to 
threaten his existence. His health w'as delicate, and 
he had over-worked himselfl He seemed to be always 
in an extreme state of tension vibrating to the 
slightest touch. His soul never rested. Ever alive 
with emotion, trembling with deep joy or deeper 

agreeable one. To many it is simply ilid not love Henry'Martyn. Love 
that of a prudent, calculating mother, never deals in reasons after this 
“ Old and formal, fitted to her petty fashion. In all probability her heart 
part, never wholly given up her ohl 

With a little hoard of maxims Perhaps, when she first liV 

preaching down a daughter’s tened to Alartyn’s addresses, slui 


thought herself stronger 'than she 
really was, and subsequently dis- 


heart.’^ 


Jiut the truth, I fbar, is not to be covered her mistake, het no man 

disguised: that (laughter’s heart re- ever trust to such appearances. 

q.uircd little preai’bing down. She 
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sorrow, with wild hope or profound despair, he should 
have had the frame of a giant to sustain the shocks 
of so tempestuous a spirit. But his physical organi¬ 
zation was of the most delicate kind; his body was 
leeble and diseased. Much, indeed, that was stranse 
and unaccountable in his character may be attributed 
to this constitutional weakness; his irritability, at one 
time so extreme, that the life of a friend was en¬ 
dangered by an attack which young Martyn made upon 
him with a knife—his dreadful fits of despondency, 
which at times almost seemed to threaten his reason— 
were but so many indications of the constant presence 
of disease. But for the saving influence of Chris¬ 
tianity, it is probable that the curse of madness would 
have descended upon him. That influence made 
him a hero—a martyr. The Christian character has 
never, in these later days, worn a more heroic aspect. 
He had the courage to do and to endure all things; 
he was th^' true soldier of the Cross. From the day 
on which, from the deck of the Union, he gazed, for 
the last time, with swimming eyes, on the dim outline 
of St. Michael’s Mount and St. Hilary’s Spire, to 
that hour when he sat in the Armenian orchard, 
and thought with sweet comfort of God, in solitude 
his company, his friend and his comfoi’ter,—his life 
was one long season of self-sacrifice—of self-sacrifice 
mighty in the struggle between the strength of his 


earthly affections and the intensity of his yearnings 
after the pure spiritual state. The subjugation of 
the human heart was finally accomplished~but what 
it cost him who can tell ? 
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The voyage to India was a long and a tedious one : 
to Mai'tyn it was inexpressibly painful. For weeks 
and weeks he had not even the consolation of that 
sense of progress, which has always an exhilarating 


influence on the mind. At last the fleet began to 
make some way. Rising from the depths of despon¬ 
dency in which he had been sunk, Martyn began to 
bestir himself. He saw that there was work to be 
done and he flung himself upon it with a whole¬ 
hearted energy to be admired whilst it is deplored. 
The truth must be told; Martyii lacked judgment and 
discretion; he lacked kindliness, not of heart, but of 
manner. He wnpt for the sinners by whom ho was 
surrounded, but he did not weep with them. The 
earnestness — almost the ferocity, with which he 
preached against the companions of his voyage, exas¬ 
perated rather than alarmed his hearers.* Some 
assailed him with bitterness —some with ridicule. It 


was a failure to be utterly deplored. 

On the western bank of the Hoogly, not far from 
the settlement of Seramporc, where in those days 


♦ Simeon, at tlie outset of his 
career, had erred in the same manner 
as his disciple. But his more matured 
judgment had pointed out the danger 
of this intemperance. “ I am arrived 
at the time of life,^’ he wrote, in 1817 , 
‘‘ when my views of early habits par¬ 
ticularly in relation to the ministry, 
are greatly changed. I see many 
things in a' diflerent light from what 
I once did; such as the beauty of 
order, of regularity, and the wisdom 
of seeking to win souls by l^dness 
rather than to convert them by 
harshness, and what I once called 
fidelity. I admire more the idea 
which I once had of our blessed 
Lord’s spirit and ministry.^^ And 
again, writing to a cler^man of 


Tvhom it was reported that his style 
was “unnecessarily harsh and of¬ 
fensive,” he observed:—“ It is not by 
coarseness of expression, or severity 
of manner, that we are to win souls, 
hut by speaking the truth in love.” 
And again, a short time afterwards, 
he thus remonstrated wdth another, 
who had the same taste for strong 
preaching: “What is your object? 
Is it to win souls? If it he, how arc 
you to set about it? by exciting all 
manner of prejudices, and driving 
people from the church? How di«l 
our Ix>rd act? He spake the woriis 
in parables, ‘ us mcri were able to /w<ir 
it.' How did iSt. Paul act? 
the iKihcs with milk, and not with 
strong 
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toiled with uiiintermittin^ energy, Regardless alike of 
the frowns of Government and the apathy of the 
people, those eminent servants of God, Carey, Marsh- 
man, and Ward, stood a garden-house, in which there 
dwelt the venerable minister, David Brown. At no 
great distance from this house, a deserted idol-temple, 
on the banks of the river, stands out shadowy and 
grand against the setting sun. It had once been the 
temple of Kadba-Bullub—an eminent shrine in its 
day, not wholly unconnected with pseudo-miraculous 
associations ; but the encroachments of the Hoogly 
had driven the idol to seek a residence further inland, 
and the once sacred abode had been given up to the 
profaning hands of the stranger. David Brown 
bought it, as a mass of brick and plaster; and turned 
it into a bungalow. Being a hospitable man, in the 
true spirit of Christian hospitality, the number of 
his guests often outgrew the dimensions of the 
Aldeen hOuse; and the idol-temple soon grew 
into a supplemcntaiy place of reception. Hero 
Heniy Martyn was presently located as the 
honoured guest of David Brown ; and here, before 
many weeks had passed, he was joined by Daniel 
Corrie. 

Martyn’s first public discourse, delivered at the New 
Church of Calcutta, produced no little sensation. It 
was one of tho& bold, uncompromising sermons, which 
had so exasperated his auditors on board the Union. 
Here he not only gave offence to his congregation, but 
drew down upon himself the enmity of some of his 
’ broth, er-chaplains. His doctrines did not consort 
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with their notioDo, so they preached at and against 
him. They pronounced his discourse a rhapsody a 
mystery; said that he would drive men to despair, 


destroy their hopes of salvation, and speedily empty 
the church. All this was gall abd wormwood to 
poor Martyn; hut there was boundless comfort in 
the conviction that God was on his side. Eight or 
wrong, Martyn was always sure of this. What he 
did was done at immense sacrifice of self. He may 
have had subsequent misgivings; but he ever acted, 
in all sincerity, according to the light that was in 
him at the time. 

These unseemly pulpit contentions were not new to 
the settlement.* Browm and Buchanan had been 
prc’uched at in the same manner. It appears that 
they had oiffended by offei'ing “ strong meat ” to their 
congregations. Tlie former, we may bo assured, 
did it very sparingly; and not before he had long 
fed his people with “ milk." And it was^not very 
difficult to persuade Henry Martyn that there might 
be wdsdom in moderating his fiery zeal. Corrio, 


* Lord Valentia, alluding to a time 
prior to the arrival of Martyn, oh- 
Bcrved*.—It will hardly be believed 
that in this splendid city, the head of 
a mighty Christian empire, tlicre is 
only one church of the establishment 
of the mother-country, and that by 
no means conspicuous, either for size 
or ornament. It is also remarkable, 
that all British India does not allbrd 
one episcopal see, while that ad¬ 
vantage has been granted to the 
province of Canada; yet it is certain 
that from the remoteness of the 
country, and the peculiar tempta¬ 
tions to which the freedom of manners 
exposes the clergy, immediate epis¬ 
copal superintendence can nowhere 


be more requisite. From the w'ant 
of this it is painful to observe, that 
the cliaracters of too many of that 
order are by no means creditable to 
the doctrines they profess, which, to¬ 
gether with the unedifying contests 
that prevail among them, even from 
the pulpit, tend to lower thercligioib 
and its followers, in the eyes of tlie 
natives of every description. If there 
be any plan for conciliating the 
minds of the natives to Christianity, 
it is so manifestly essential, that it 
should appear to them in a respect¬ 
able form at the feat of Government, 
that I presume all parties will nilow, 
that the first step should be to place 
it there upon a proper footing- 
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on liis arrival, found that a “ grc6it opposition was 
raised against Martyn, and the principles he 
preached,”* but adds soon afterwards, “ Martyn 
preached from Eom. iii. 21—23, the most impres¬ 
sive and best composition I ever heard. The dis¬ 
position of love and good-will ivliich appeared in him 
must have had great effect: and the calmness and 
firmness with which he spoke raised in me great 
wonder. May Grod grant a blessing to the woid. 
Oh, may it silence opposition, and promote religion, 
for Jesus Christ’s sake, amen !” 

And now that we find them togethei*—those two 
friends, Martyn and Corrie—located beneath the 
same roof, comforting and sustaining each other, 
each at the outset of his apostolic career, sprung from 
the same seat of learning, the sons of the same 
“father in the Gospel,” the same bright rays of 
glorious promise descending on either head; so 
similar ard yet so dissimilar, so firmly knit together 
in common bonds, and yet in human character so 
inharmonious: let us pause to think of the latter of 
the twain, of the fainter, but of the steadier light. 
Daniel Corrie was not a man of great genius or 
gigantic enthusiasm, llis mind w^as in nowise cast 
in the heroic mould; but for ordinary purposes of 
life it was sufficiently strong and serviceable. He 
was the model of an useful colonial chaplain, rising 
at last to the highest ecclesiastical rank, and whether 
in a humble or an elevated condition of life, blameless 
in all relations and admirable in some. He was the 



with discrclion, and in nothing give 
unnecessary offence.’’ 
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on of a Scotchman who had become a Lincolnshire 
clergyman. Cast early upon his own resources, and 
subsequently redeemed from a profitless London life, 
and sent to Cambridge, he had done his best to 
repair the defects of a neglected education, and had 
passed out of college with credit to himself, hut with 
no distinguished success. Attracted by the preaching 
of Mr. Simeon, he had become a constant attendant 
Trinity Church, and was one of the little band of 
disciples which gathered around the teacher in his 
rooms. AVith Martyn he had formed an intimacy, 
which had ripened into affection on either side, and 


with another predestined fellow-labourer, not the least 
loveable of the group, the excellent Thomas Thoma¬ 
son, he had imited himself in brotherly bonds, which 
were only bi'oken by death. Some two or three 
years spent in a country curacy had strengthened his 
convictions and endeared to him his office; and when 
Simeon pressed upon him the acceptance of an 
appointment to ministerial labour in India, it was 
with the assurance that lie was in every way fitted to 
bear the burden and to perform the work. 

Daniel Corrie was the man of all others to glide 
easily through a voyage to India. He gave offence 
to no one, and endeared himself to many by the kind¬ 
liness of his heart and the gentleness of his manners 
There was nothing more remarkable, nothing more 
loveable in his character, than his affectionate concern 
for the welfare of young people. He took a deep 
interest in all that related to the cadets on board the 
Ada; and his friendly condescension was not without 
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its results.' All respected him; .many loved him; 
some were converted by him. And as at the com¬ 
mencement so to the very close of his career, he was 
emphatically the friend of the young. Many and many 
an eye, as it is fixed on this page, will glisten in gi'ate- 
ful recognition of the truth which I have just uttered. 

A few weeks spent together in the enjoyment of 
the Christian hospitality of Mr. Brown ; and Martyn 
and Corrie parted. The former had been appointed 
to the Dinapore station, and in the middle of October 
he set out on his voyage up the river, accompanied 
some little way by Coi*rie, by Brown, and another 
chaplain, Mr. Parson. “ Mr. Marshman seeing them 
pass the mission-house (at Serampore) could not 
resist joining the party, and after going a little way 
left them with prayer.” Martyn was soon fairly 
launched on his solitary journey. How easy is it for 
all who have read the memoir written by Mr. Sar- 
geant,—and who has not read it ?*—to accompany him 
as he goes. We see him, we sympathise with him, 
now immersed in deep study, translating the Scrip¬ 
tures in his boat; now sauntering along the shore 
with gun in hand, the student bent on active exercise; 
now listening to the wild discordant music which 
mai’ked the approach of some heathen procession; 
now deploring the idolatries which he was forced to 
witness; now mixing with the deluded people, con- 




* My pen vas arrested before I 
liad finished writing this ciueslion by 
the recollection of the ludicrous fact 
that, some fifteen years ago, an 
English journal, commenting on a 
list of certain books which hiid been 
ordered by Government to be sup- 


aawaaaiCO ill Xnaia, 

asked, indignantly, what the authori¬ 
ties could be thinking of, when they 
propoMd to supply the soldiery with 
of Honry Martyn the regi- 


MAUTYN ON HIS JOVUNEY. ly^ 

mth thenS as best he could, distributing his 
tracts among th^m, often with exquisite griffinism 
unwittingly offending their prejudices, but always 
regarding them with the deepest feelings of com¬ 
miseration and love. Yes; and easy is it to penetrate 
into the deeper recesses of that wai*m human heart— 
to take discursive flights with the imaginings of that 
over active human brain. What memories, what 
hopes, what aspirations! Now his thoughts travel 
back to his college rooms; he is face to face with the 
revered Simeon, or the beloved Thomason—^he is 
taking sweet counsel with one in whom he sees, as in 
a glass, himself reflected—one as delicate, as sensi¬ 
tive, as earnest as himself, with his genius and his 
holiness blended together—the early-called Kirke 
White. Now he is at home again in his father’s 
house, sitting beside his dear sisters—hoping all 
things, yet ti'embling much, for sad events already 
are casting their mournful shadows befor?;—now, 
still as his eye ranges over the wild scenery of his 
native Cornwall another female figure passes before 
him, and his heart leaps up to embrace it; he is in 
an ecstacy of wild hope, and then in the very slough 
of abject despair.* He spreads his books out on the 
little table of his narrow cabin ; the lamp is set before 
him ; the unfamiliar characters of strange languages 
are before his eyes ; strange sounds are in his cars, 
the bowlings of the jackalls, the scarcely more melo¬ 
dious music of the boatmen, the clanging gongs on 

* “Thought at night more than exaggerated these ideal joys? t**® 
usual of dear L-; but the more I more I treasitre up subjects of woe. 
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the rivei’ side—but the sights and sounds loved long 
ago still distract him. He cannot ^quiet that throb¬ 
bing heart. 


At Berharapore his Christian courage and his 
Christian patience were severely tried. The rebuffs of 
the natives on whom he obtruded himself pained him 
little, but his sensitive nature shrank from the insult¬ 
ing ridicule of his European fellow-countrymen. He 
knew what it was to force his way among hard-hearted 
English soldiers; but what he had done on board the 
Union, he was prepared to do at Berhampore. He 
went to the European hospital; but the inmates would 
not listen to him. “ Rose very early,” he records in 
his journal, “and was at the hospital at daylight. 
Waited there a long time, wandering up and down 
the wards, in hopes of inducing the men to get up 
and assemble ; but it was in vain. I left three 
hooks with them, and went away amidst the sneers 
and titters of the common soldiers. Certainly it is 
one of the greatest crosses I am called to bear to 
take pains to make people hear me. It is such a 
struggle between a sense of propriety and modesty on 
the one hand, and a sense of duty on the other, that 
I find nothing equal to it. I could force my way 
anywhere in order to introduce a brother minister; 
but for myself I act with hesitation and pain.” The 
failure here described is as characteristic as the tone 
in which it is recorded. The passage may ad¬ 
vantageously be compared with one in another jour¬ 
nal. Two months afterwards, Corrie, on his way to 
the Upper Provinces, visited that same hospital. “ In 





the afternoon,” I 13 writes, “ we visited the hospital. 
I drew near the bed of a man appai'ently in the last 
stage of disease, who received the word with tears and 
requested me to pray with him. Having made this 
known, P. (Parson) invited the others to draw near ; 
a large fartif collected from all parts of the hospital. 
I expounded the third chapter of St. John’s Gospel, 
and prayed. Much attention in the poor men.” 
Corrie could find hearers, where Mart\Ti could find 
none. With a lower order of intellect, and less he¬ 
roic zeal, he abounded in what Martyn most wanted, 
the tact to conciliate and the cordiality to attract. 
He was, in the more honourable Christian acceptation 
of the phrase, “all things to all men”— from the 
Governor-General to the youngest cadet. Heni'y 
Martyn, in his ministrations, was always the same 
Henry Martyn. The inward zeal rode rough-shod 
over the outer manner. He failed so often, because 
to his spiritual earnestness he did not impart an 
exterior grace. 

Arrived at Dinapore, and surrounded by an im- 
congenial society, Martyn found his chief solace in 
the letters of his Calcutta friends and the translation 
work in which he was engaged. The duties of the 
chaplamcy ivere not vei*y onerous. There was no 
church ; but he “ read prayers to the soldiets at the 
barracks from the drum-head, and as there were no 
seats provided, was desired to omit the sermon.” A 
building better adapted to the purpose being subse¬ 
quently found, he managed to collect on the sabbath 
a number of Christian families, but they did not like 
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his extempore preaching, and intimated to him that 
it would please them better if h? would read them a 
written sermon. This excited the natural irrita¬ 
bility of the man; hut his anger soon passed away, 
and he saw clearly the wisdom of conciliation. “ He 
would give them,” he said, “a folio sermon-hook, 
if they would receive the Word of God upon that 
account.” 

The year 1807 opened and closed upon Martjui at 
Dinapore. He saw little society; there was, indeed, 
hut one Christian family with which he was on terms 
of intimate friendship ; but in his solitary bungalow 
how busy he was, how active, and, in thought, how 
social. He could people his room at will with be¬ 
loved forms, and fence himself around with loving 
faces. “ I am happier here in this remote land,” he 
wrote, “ where I hear so seldom of what happens in 
the world, than in England, where there are so many 
calls to look at ‘the things that are seen.’ How 
sweet the retirement in which I here live! ” Shadows 
there w'erc, doubtless; but perliaps at no period of 
Martyu’s career was there more of sunshine to irra¬ 
diate his path. Now discussing points of faith Avith 
his Moonshce and Pundit; now dreaming of his be¬ 
loved ; now in deep humiliation contrasting himself 
Avith David Brainerd; now cheering himself with the 
thought that as a translator, at least, his labours were 
not profitless; now endeavouring to obtain redress 
for the injured; now submitting to injury himself; 
now rejoicing in the affection of his friends; now 
weeping over cruel disappointments—he passed from 
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one state of feeling to another; but ever in weal or 
woe there was a sustaining power, a cheering influence 
in the thought of ivorJc done or doing—of something 
already accomplished, of something more to be accom¬ 
plished, by human brain and human hand active in 
the cause of their Maker. 

And it was at this period that he succeeded in 
obtaining the greatest mastery over himself. Never 
had he been so resigned—never so hopeful—never so 
assured that God is love—never so eager to see Him 
face to face. Tried in the furnace of human afflic¬ 
tion, he had come forth purer and brighter, longing 
for tliat great and glorious hour when God will wipe 
away all tears from the eyes of his beloved children. 
The victory was not complete. We dare not say it 
was. How could it be, with that warm human heart 
still beating against his side ? 

Fi-om Dinaporc, early in 1809, Martyn was removed 
to Cawnpore. Hei'o was much to vex hi. , spirit and 
to assail his health. The arid, dust-charged atmo¬ 
sphere of that sultry place pressed upon him with a 
weight which sunk him to the earth. He had seen 
a Christian chmch rise up before him at Dinapore. 
He was now at a station where was no Christian 
church. He performed seiwice, in the open air, to 
the European troops, and sometimes saw them 
dropping around him under the influence of the 
intense heat. Among the natives he was at this 
time unusually active. His heart ivas always, with 
them. In spirit, at least, he was their minister; not 
a mere military chaplain. We sec him preaching to 
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of mendicaDts wliom he asseaibled around his 
house. They came to receive alms, agd he distributed 
to them. Then they listened to what he said—those 
naked, sijualid heathens—the halt, the maimed, and 
the blind—they flocked around him and listened. Or 
they pretended to listen—for what could they do less? 
And Martyn spoke to them, as one who could not 
help speaking; as one who felt it would he a sin to 
be silent. From the full heart gushed forth a torrent 
of words — not always perhaps with the strictest 
philological propriety—and, in sooth, only by rare 
snatches intelligible to his congregation. But the 
numbers increased, and so did the plaudits: and far 
he it from me to say that no seed fell upon good 
ground. 

In the meanwhile Corrie, who had been appointed 
chaplain at Chunar, was steadily pursuing his course, 
contented with small successes. There was much to 
discourage 'land dishearten j but for this he was pre* 
pared. The invalids were, at best, but a careless, 
godless, set of men; and they were slow to welcome 
the Padre. The officers of the station had not much 
more piety than the men; ^d Benares, to which 
Corrie occasionally went, had about as much Christi¬ 
anity as Chunar. At the latter station there was 
public worship in the Fort, but the greater number of 
the invalids remained away; and the officers made all 
manner of excuses. To preach openly to the heathen 
he hesitated. He had the fear of the supreme Govern¬ 
ment, of the Court of Directors, and above all of the 
Edinburgh Reviewers before his eyes. “ I suppose,” 
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lie wrote, “ wc should be taken to task were we to 
preach in the streets and highways ; hut other methods, 
not less effectual, are to he used and less likely to 
produce popular clamour. Natives themselves may 
and can be employed with the greatest advantage in 
evangelizing their brethren, whilst the minister super¬ 
intends and directs and encourages.” And again, 
hearing that a letter to his friend Mr. Buckworth had 
been published in England, he writes, ‘‘ I heard some 
time since, by a friend, that a letter from one of the 
Bengal chaplains who came out in 1806 had been 
published, and in the then state of the Court of 
Directors towards the evangelization of this country 
might be of great detriment; Mary (his sister) brought 
me word who the offending chaplain is, and who the 
friend is that has published his letters. I confess that 
for a time I found myself wounded in the house of 
friendship. In the eyes of the world, pride told mo 
that my character - would suffer; and I rtill expect 
to see myself caricatured by the Edinburgh Revieivers, 
or by some such enemies to all serious acknowledg¬ 
ment of God.” Sydney Smith’s well-known article 
had recently been publisl^^d. It seems to have alarmed 
Corrie more than it pained him.* 

Corrie was then on a visit to Calcutta; his sister 
having arrived from England. His sojourn at the 
presidency ivas but brief: and we soon find him again 
among his people at Chunar. His residence was on 


I must distinctly 1)e understood natives of the coimtry. It not 

not to reproach any chaplain on the tlie business of the Compnny’H chap- 

establi si uncut for abstaining from lains to give themselves up ' 

preaching, at such a time, to the work. 
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the banks of the river; and his hospitality was con¬ 
stantly extended to passing travellers, proceeding by 
water to the Upper Provinces—especially to young 
officers, recently arrived from England, whom he was 
always eager to advise and to assist. “Our dwelling,” he 
wrote “ is on the banks of the Ganges. The common 
mode of travelling is by water, in commodious boats, 
dragged when the wind is adverse, like barges. At 
this distance from homo, hospitality to strangers seems 
to me a peculiar though painful duty, as it breaks in 
too much upon my leisure. There is no such thing as 
an inn, and veiw many of the passers-by are young 
officers, whose situation is in general far from being 
comfortable. To these I would be especially kind, 
as being also less noticed by many who judge of the 
attentions due to them by the wealth and rank they 
possess. Those youths who are now here join readily 
in our family worship, and delight me when I hear 
them repeating the Lord’s Prayer after me with 
seriousness. Dear lads, my heart yearns over them, 
exposed as they are, to every kind of temptation, 
without a rudder or a pilot.” A passage in every 
way most characteristic of tlnis amiable and excellent 
man. 

Though the fruits of his ministerial labours were 
not very palpable at first, in due time they began to 
develope themselves, both at Chunar and Benares.* 


♦ Of Corrie’s first attempt to esta¬ 
blish himself at Benares, we find tliis 
account in liia journal: “I came 
down on Friday evening, with the 
view to perform divine ecrvice on 
Bnnday. On Saturday morning I 
waited on the General, who received 


me with most chilling coolness lie 
told me that he liad notlung 'to do 
with divine serHce or the ArtiUery 
men; and that he should not inter¬ 
fere; had heard nothing of divine 
fcrvico exetyt from my application 
> '''^0 had been forward for 
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Still there was much to discourage his’ efforts—much 
painful opposition to encounter. “We have for some 
time,” he uTote, “been engaged about a Church at 
Benares; a subscription of about 3,000 rupees has 
been made, and a spot of ground is ffxed on. I trust 
now all opposition is silenced, though not entirely 
done away. The hearts of some haters of all good 
have been brought to give money even. One family 
is highly respectable and regular in religious duties. 
One young officer has become a new creature. Of 
the rest, few, alas! seem willing to go any further.” 
Still counting by units!—But other good work was 
done. He had opened several schools; and was 
diligently engaged in studying the native languages 
with the view of translating the Scriptures. Andhe had 
a congregation of native women, principally soldiers’ 
wuves, to whom he read and discoursed. But he was 
soon removed to another field of labour. Government 
appointed him, in 1810, to the ministerial, charge of 
the Agra station. 

On his w'ay to join his now appointment he halted 
at Cawnpore. There he took up his abode beneath 
the roof of his beloved !J^artyn. Twice had ho seen 
him at Dinapore, and then had cause to tremble for 


my coming down, on hearing of my 
arrival, flew quite off, and said they 
could do quite as well now, as before, 
without divine service; he, however, 
came yesterday in the morning. A 
of at least sixty as¬ 
sembled ; and after service Mr. A. 

and said he hoped they 
8 louid give me encouragement to 
come ottener amongst them. After - 
vards the Brigade-Major came with 
a message from the General (who 


did not come to church) saying, I 
was < at liberty to come and go as 
I pleased, but the Artillery-men 
and oflicers could not be permitted to 
attend so far from the lilies, lor fear 
of the nativ’es seizing the guns whilst 
they were at a distance. If the 
Court House were used to a^scuible 
in, or a place of worship erected near 
the lines, he should have uo objection; 
but all this was to be ^cpi a secret, 
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the safety of his friend. But even r/ith this prepara¬ 
tion, the altered aspect of poor Martin greatly startled 
and alarmed him. “ When I arrived here,” he wrote 
to Mr. Brown, “ Martyn was looking very ill, and a 
very little exertion laid him up. Since then, you will 
know that I have been ordered to remain here for a 
time to assist him ; and he is already gi-eatly recovered.” 
Three weeks later he wrote, “ On my first arrival, 
Martyn recruited greatly for a fortnight, hut is now, 
to say the best, at a stand . . . The state of his 
health seems to he this: he is easily fatigued and 
then gets hut broken rest, with confused and distressing 
dreams. A very little exertion in speaking produces 
pain in the chest, with almost total loss of voice, and 
all these symptoms are produced by the evening of 


every day.”* 


* In another letter (to his English 
friend, Mr. Buckworth) Corrie gives 
the following refresliing account of 
their w'ay of l.ife at Cawnpore. It 
need scarcely be said that the initial 
S. represents the name of Sherwood: 
“ The account of one day will give 
you a general idea of our whole 
manner of life. We usually rise at 
daybreak and ride out. Martyn and 
I breakfast between six and seven 
o’clock: then read the Scriptures 
with a Polyglot before us, and pray. 
Martyn then goes to his study. I go 
to see Mary (Miss Corrie); and she 
and Mrs. 8. are learning Hindustani, 
ill order to be aide to speak on reli¬ 
gion to their female servants; and, if 
circurastancc.s favour, to get a school 
of-female native children. I am Iheir 
teacher. Mrs. S. has a school of 
European children belonging to the 
remnient I return to reading iisuall 
TlSdnstaiii or Persian. At eleven, 

witli tile native sciioelraaslcr. In 


the middle of the day we have a re¬ 
past, and then resume reading till 
four, when tlie Christian children 
come again to read in the Hindu¬ 
stani Gospels. In the evening we 
meet, usually at Captain S.’s or 
Martyn’s, wdien we sing soraehymn.s, 
with readmg and prayer before we 
separate. This is the peaceful tenor 
our way. At the intervals, two 
days in the week, I visit and pray 
v^!tli the sick in the hospiliils. On 
the sabbath, jiublic ^vor8hip; in tlic 
morning at the drum-head of one of 
the three Europe.an corps lying here, 
iu rotation. In the evening of Sun¬ 
day and Wednesday wo have social 
■worship w'illi a goodly number of 
pious soldiers iu a public building 
fitting up, but not yet ready to open 
as a church: besides the (services) 
once a fortnight, tliere is public 
worship in the General’s house. Ex¬ 
cept the soldiers, all our other 
English rank as gentlemen. We 
have Iiere only these two classes, 
except a very few persons in trade.” 
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Most unwilling, was Martyn to leave his post, and 
difficult, indeed, was it to persuade him even tempo¬ 
rarily to lay aside his w'ork. He thought that a 
brief i‘iver-trip would suffice to restore him, and when 
he felt, under the influence of excitement, a little 
temporary accession of strength, -he said that even 
that was unnecessary. But the truth w^as not much 
longer to be disguised. lie .was absolutely dying 
at his work. The affectionate solicitude of his friends 
prevailed over his own reluctance; and he at last 
consented to obtain leave to proceed to Calcutta and 
to try the restorative effects of a sea-voyage. On 
the 1st of October, he commenced his journey down 
the river. It was some consolation to him to leave 
his flock under the care of one whom he so dearly 
loved, and in whom he reposed so much confidence. 
He had smoothed the way for his friend. A chui*ch 
had sprung up during his ministry. He had remained 
long enough to see it opened; and when he turned 
his back upon Cawnpore ho felt that he had not 
sojourned there in vain. 

For Martyn s affectionate heart there was other 
comfort in store. He was about again to partake of 
the hospitality of his venerable friend, Mr. David 
Drown. He was about to meet for the first time in 
this land of exile a cherished friend and associate 
of former days—one whom he had loved and honoured 
at Cambridge, a fellow-disciple in the great Simeonito' 
school: a fellow-labourer in the ministry at the outset 
of his career. Let me break off for a while tp speak 
of this last accession to the saintly band. Tlierc are 
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few of my readers who have not already syllabled in 
thought the name of Thomas Thomason. 

Left in infancy, by the death of his father, to the 
care of his surviving parent, a woman of sound 
understanding and matured piety, he had imbibed 
whilst yet a hoy those lessons of wisdom, which, how¬ 
ever slowly they may seem to fructify, or however 
destructively they may be choked up for a time by 
the weeds of worldly engrossment, are never instilled 
wholly in vain. In the case of Thomas Thomason 
the good fruit was seen early upon the boughs. When 
only twelve years old he had in his conversation and 
in his manner of life evinced signs of a settled piety 
almost unprecedented at so immature an age. Like 
Buchanan he had been engaged in teaching others, 
whilst himself yet a hoy; but the offer of a situation 
as French interpreter to a Wesleyan establishment 
then proceeding to the West Indian islands, had 
carried him for a time from his native country; and 
it is probable that he might long have remained in 
a Western settlement and subsequently attached him¬ 
self for ever to the Wesleyan ministry, but for the 
advice of a lady, hearing the honoured name of 
Thornton, who had directed his thoughts towards 
the Episcopal Church, and pointed out the especial 
advantages of the Elland institution to one who, like 
young Thomason, had not the means of obtaining, 
out of his independent resources, the benefits of an 
University education. To this institution, therefore, 
he had endeavoured to gain, and had succeeded in 
gaining, admission; and, after some time spent under 
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its tutelage'll! the house of the venerable Mr. Clark, 
of Chesham, ho had been sent up by the society to 
Magdalene College, Cambridge, and had distinguished 
himself by the successful exercise of talents of a high 
order.* Whilst yet an undergraduate, a chaplaincy 
had been offei'ed to him by Mr. Charles Grant, but 
reasons of a domestic nature had induced him to 
decline the tempting invitation, and the appointment 
had been given to Claudius Buchanan in his stead.f 
After taking his degree, Mr. Thomason had 
accepted a tutorship in a private family ; and from 
this, having received ordination, had been raised to 
the more honourable office of assistant to Mr. Simeon. 
The curacies of Trinity Church and of Stapleford 
had both been intrusted to him ; for, of all Simeon’s 
disciples, I must pause to observe, Thomas Thomason 
was the one whom the master most loved. Ho had 
such a loveable spirit, he wiva so gentle, so humble, 
so little selfish, so little envious, it would^have been 
difficult not to love him. Simeon, indeed, always 
“ clove” to him. It was to Thomason, that in after 
days he delighted to write— to record aU that he felt, 
to narrate all that he did. Thomason was his own 
familiar friend —his brother, not simply by Gospel 
bonds, but by the ties also of human affection. Ho 
felt the tendcrest concern for all that related to him. 
Ho became a son to Thomason’s mother —a father 
to Thomason’s child. Of others it may bo said, 

* He was fflk wrangler of liis f Thomason’s biographer says, that 

year—and bad he commenced earlier the ofter made to him was iliat of an 
the race for univ-'crsity honours, he appointment “to fill tho Misaioii 
would have gained a more forward Church of Calcutta’’—but tho wn- 
pl^wie. text shows this to bo a mistake. 
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that Simeon loved the Christian—of Thomason, it 
is emphatically to bo remarked, tha- he loved the 
man. 

In the companionship of a loving wife and of his 
dear friend and master; and in the continued per¬ 
formance of his ministerial duties, the stream of 
Thomason’s life flowed placidly on until the spring of 
1805, when the great idea of Gospel-labour among 
the Heathen rose up and took possession of his mind 
—“ This year he resolved under God, with the Bible 
in his hand, and his Saviour in his heart, to go whore 
the darkness was dense and the sphere extensive for 
the diffusion of light.” But there had then been no 
vacancy. Mr. Grant’s patronage for the time was 
exhausted; and it was not until the spring of 1808, 
that an Indian chaplaincy had been placed by that 
Christian gentleman at Mr. Thomason’s disposal. 

He sailed soon afterwards for Calcutta, and w'as 
shipwTecked before reaching it ; hut most miraculously 
delivered, and sufiered to come face to face with his 
beloved friend and associate, Henry Martyn. There 
was deep' joy in the meeting; hut with it how 
much of human sorrow mingled! He saw in poor 
Martyn but the wreck of his former self—he saw one 
whom sickness, and sorrow, and much toil in an 
exhausting climate—the strong spirit ever battling 
against the weakly frame—the carnal wretchedness of 
the man at strife with the heavenly ecstacy of the 
immortal—had brought down to the very horifers of 
the grave. “ This bright and lovely jewel,” wrote 
Thomason to Simeon, “ first gi’atified our eyes on 
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Saturday last. Hg is on his way to Arabia, in pursuit 
of health and ivabwledge. You know his genius, and 
what gigantic strides he takes in everything. He has 
some great plan in his mind, of which I am no com¬ 
petent judge. But as far as I do understand, the 
object is far too grand for our short life, and much 
beyond his feeble and exhausted frame. Feeble in¬ 
deed it is ! how fallen and changed! his complaint lies 
in the lungs, and appears to be incipient consump¬ 
tion. But let us hope the sea air will revive him, and 
that change of place and pursuit may do him essential 
service, and continue his life many years. In all 
other respects he is exactly the same as he was; he 
shines in all the dignity of love, and seems to carry 
about him such a heavenly majesty as impresses the 
mind beyond all description. But if he talks much, 
though in a low voice, he sinks, and you arc re¬ 
minded of his being dust and ashes. It would have 

filled your eyes with tears to have seen dear - 

(Mrs. Thomason) when she saw him; you know her 
smile and hearty countenance, and eyes darting good¬ 
nature, but YOU never saw them so called forth. We 
were all filled with joy unspeakable, and blessed God 
for the rich opportunity of loving intercourse. I 
immediately put into his hand your long and affec¬ 
tionate letter, in order that i/ou might be of the party. 

Martyn read it in the comer of the sofa,-sat by 

him, and I sat looking on: so the letter was read and 
the teftrs flowed.” 

And MartjTi left them, never to return. On the /th 
of January he embarked on board a vessel bound for 

p 
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Bombay. I do not think that his biographer records, 
but it is still worthy of notice, that the companion 
of his voyage to Bombay was Mountstuart Elphinstone. 
Arrived at the Presidency, he was introduced by his 
fellow-traveller to Sir John Malcolm and Sir James 
Mackintosh*. From Malcolm he must have learnt 
much concerning the new lands in which he was about 
to travel. In his philological pm’suits, he was 
encouraged by his new friends; but his missionary 
enterprises were not countenanced by them. Malcolm 
especially cautioned him against endeavouring to 
convert the people, and entering into controversies 
with the Moollahs; and he thought that he had suc¬ 
ceeded. “ Mr. Martyn,” wrote Malcolm to Sir Gore 
Ousely, to' whom he had recommended the wandering 
chaplain, “ assured me, and begged I would mention it 
to you, that he has no thought of preaching to the Per¬ 
sians, or of entering into any theological controversies, 
but means to confine himself to two objects; a research 
after old Gospels, and the endeavour to qualify him¬ 
self for giving a correct version of the Scriptures 
into Arabic and Persian, on the plan proposed by the 
Bible Society. I have not hesitated to tell him that 
I thought you would require that he should act with 


* Mackintosh caJledhim saint 
from Calcutta/’ and • said of him : 
•♦His meekness is excessive, and 
gives a disagreeable impression of 
efforts to conceal the passions of 
humanity.” (See *♦ Life of Mackin¬ 
tosh,^^ by his soil.) Perliaps the 
author ■would have written more 
correctly, if he had said to “ sup¬ 
press,” not to conceal ” the passions 
of humanity. It is wortliy of re¬ 
mark, too, that nothing about Henry 


Afartyn made n stronger impression 
on Alalcolm’s mind than his cheer¬ 
fulness. “I am satisfied,” he said 
“ tliat if you ever see liim, you v-ill 
be pleased with him. He will give 
you grace before* and after dinner 
and admonish such as take the Lord’s 
name in vain; but his good sense 
wfll deUght you 
Ld t T,®***"^ cheerfulLss^vili 
Wanty of the party.”— 
Li/e of Sir John Malcolm. ^ ^ 
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great caution, and not allow his zeal to run away with 
him. He declares he will not, and he is a man of 
that character that I must believe.” But although in 
all sincerity, Henry Martyn may have promised this 
at Bombay, it was another thing to abstain from con- 
trovoi’sy at Shiraz and Ispahan. He could not he 
silent; he could not be inactive; he could not refrain 
fx*om doing his Master’s work. So Malcolm’s exhorta¬ 
tions were forgotten; and, surrounded by the disciples 
of the gi’eat false Prophet of Medina, the Company’s 
chaplain soon again expanded into the missionary of 
Christ. 


My subject is Christianity in India, and I cannot, 
therefore, now narrate the history of his travels and 
his trials—^^vhat he did and what ho suffered in other 
lands. There is nothing gx*ander in the axnials of 
Christianity, than the picture of Heniy Martyn, with 
tho Bible in hand, alono and unsupported, in a 
strange coimtry, challenging the whole* strength of 
Mahomedauism to a conflict of disputation. He 
seems at this time to have possessed something more 
than his own human power ; so cool, so courageous; 
so hold to declare, so subtle to investigate ; astonishing 
the Mahomedan doctors with his wisdom,—gaining 
the confidence of all by tho gentleness of his manners 
and the blamelessness of his life. There is a cheer¬ 
fulness of spirit predominant in the Shiraz journal— 
almost, indeed, arc there touches of humour in it— 
which would lead us to think that at this poxuod ot 
his life he was more happy and self-possessed than he 
had been for many years. His victory oVer tho 
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Moollahs was complete; and it pleased him to think 
of it. In the ti’anslation of the Bible into the Persian 
tongue he had achieved a great work, which was a 
solace to him to the very hour of his death. He 
quitted Shiraz and new trials awaited him. Inclement 
weather—extremes of heat and cold alternating— 

O 


iveary travelling along rugged roads on ill-trained 
horses—little rest and bad food—every possible kind 
of exposure and privation, soon fevered the blood and 
exhausted the strength of one so sensitive as Martyn. 
From Shiraz to Ispahan—from Ispahan to Teheran 
—from Teheran to Tocat, he struggled onwai’ds, 
hoping to reach his home; and he did reach his 
home—hut it was in Heaven. 

He died on the l6th of October 1812; but he is 
truly one to be held in perpetual remembrance. Of 
all the men who had gone before him on the same 
great Christian enterprise, Xavier alone can be com¬ 
pared with him in intensity of zeal and heroism of 
character. In both was thei’e the same burning love 
of their fellow-men, the same eager spirit of adven¬ 
ture, the same vast power of self-annihilation, the 
same ecstatic communing with the unseen world. 
Flad Henry Martyn lived three centuries before the 
time of his ministrations, he might have seen visions, 
such as appeared to Francis Xavier, and believed 
with the same strong impulse of faith, that he had 
been commissioned to work miracles among men. It 
may be a scandal in the eyes of some Christian 
readers to name the two enthusiasts in the same 
sentence; for Henry Martyn is the very pink and 
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essence of the chivalry of Evangelical Protestantism; 
and it may seem^a shame to liken him to a Jesuit. 
But Xavier was born in days when Protestantism was 
not; and of Jesuits he was the least Jesuitical. He 
was, indeed, the very antithesis of a sham: and it is in 
the reality of the two men that their likeness is most 
apparent. Henry Martyn disputing with the Maho- 
medan doctors at Shiraz, and Erancis Xavier con¬ 
tending with the Bonzes of Japan, each alone and 
unsupported in a strange country, present images of 
genuine zeal and devotion, the grandeur of which 
may be admired, without a compromise, by Protestant 
and Romanist alike. Both died with the harness on 
their backs, far from home and all friendly succour, 
broken down by much fatigue and much suffering, by 
painful alternations of heat and cold, by the hardships 
and dangers of journcyings in strange lands, and among 
inhospitable people. i\nd whether we look upon 
the picture of the gaunt Jesuit, stretched beneath 
a wretched shed on the barren coast of Sancian, 
breathing out his soul with the uplifted crucifix before 
his eyes in accents of hope and adoi’ation, as one 
longing to be blest; or watch over Martyn’s dying 
bed, as plague-struck he lay at Tocat, with his Bible 
by his side, and saw close at hand the answer to that 
great question which a few days before he had put to 
himself with a thrill of eager exultation, When shall 
appear that new heaven and new earth wherein 
dwelleth righteousness, wherein in nowise shall enter 
anything that defileth ? ”—we still see the ^andest 
of human spectacles, the triumph of the spirit over 
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the flesh—one who had crucified self throughout life, 
throwing himself with ecstacy into the arms of his 
^R^altei • 

I have, perhaps, dwelt more minutely on the lives 
of these Bengal chaplains than is altogether con¬ 
sistent with the scope of such a work as this. They 
were not, as I have said, missionaries; and it may be 
doubted whether they were the direct means of con¬ 
verting any largo number of heathens to Christianity. 
But still, it is difficult to say how greatly they con¬ 
tributed to the progi’ess of Christianity in India. It 
was impossible for us to christianise our neighbours 
until we had in some measure christianised ourselves. 
The ungodly lives of our people and the practical 
non-recognition, if not the abnegation, of our national 
faith, had been, for two centuries, vast obstructions 
to the successful career of the Gospel. If, then, 
such Christian heroes as Brpwn, Buchanan, Martyn, 
Corrie, rnd Thomason had, by their bright example 
and by their appointed ministrations in regular 
official course, merely contributed to the amendment 
of their own countrymen’s lives and to the better 
observance of the outward decencies of religion, they 
would have done a great thing. But they did much 
more than this. They awakened in the breasts of 
many that missionary spirit which now for half-a- 
century, unquenched and unquenchable, has wrought 
so mightily for the deliverance of the Gentiles; they 
taught their countrymen to believe that the propaga¬ 
tion of Gospel truth in a heathen land was not a 
work becoming only dissenters and » methodists,” but 
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one in which ch’irchmen and official functionaries of 
all kinds might engage without loss of caste, and that 
there was not an ensign in the service, who might not 
do something, if only by an exemplary way of life, 
to plant the cross in lieathen soil; and it is hard to 
say how much that has since been done in the way 
of direct missionary labour has' resulted from the 
Chi'istiau efforts of these missionary chaplains. 

But what they did themselves towards the diffusion 
of Gospel light was not contemptible. If it were only 
for what was done by them to transfuse the great 
truths of Christianity into the languages of the East, 
they would deserve honourable mention in the evan¬ 
gelical annals of the country. They were earnest in 
translation-work from the very commencement of their 
career; and the achievements of one, at least, of their 
band were crowned with remarkable success. The 
best linguists in the country acknowledged the i*ipe 
oriental scholarship of' Henry Martyn; and I cannot 


help thinking it a source of regret that the chaplains 
of the present day are so little eager to devote them¬ 
selves to the acquisition of the “ country languages.” 
It is not expedient that they should collect crowds in 
front of their bungalows and preach to wandering 
natives in broken Hindostanee. There are mis- 
sonaries now to do that work, as there were not in 
Henry Martyn’s time ; and the chaplains of the 
establishment are called to the performance of other 
duties. But there are more ways in which the know¬ 
ledge of the languages may enable the Christian 
minister to serve his Master; and, therolorc, the 
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Sample in this, as in other respects, of such men 
as those of whom I have here spoken, may profitably 
b© held in reinembraiice. 

But there were others in those early years of the 
nineteenth century, not with the mark of the esta¬ 
blishment upon them, who were labouring still more 
diligently in the great cause, and are still more 
worthy of distinguished mention in such a volume 
as this. They were not chaplains they were not 
ordained ministers of any kind—they were simply, 
in the language of ecclesiastical wits, “ inspired 
cobblers.” But they wrought mightily for all that; 
and the lawn sleeves of the bishop could not have 
made them more potential agents of Christianity in 
India. Others who have since trodden the same 
paths, both chaplains and cobblers, might deserve 
equal' notice for the thing done and the result ob¬ 
tained; but taking account of obstacles encountered 
and difficulties overcome, history delights to exalt the 
pioneer above all who follow after him. 


««’Tifl on the advance of individual minds 
Tliat the slow crowd must ground their expectation 
Eventually to follow—as the sea 
Waits ages in its bed, till some one wave 
Of all the multitudinous mass extends 
The empire of the whole, some feet, perhaps, 

Over the strip of sand which could confine 
Its fellows so long time: thenceforth the rest, 

E’en to the meanest, hurry in at once, 

And so much is clear gained.” 
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CHAPTER VIL 

The Serainpore Mission—^First missionary efforts of the Baptists—^William 
Qarey—Tlie Mission to Bengal—Marshman and Ward—Establishment at 
Scrampore—Hostility of the Government^—^Eventual Success. 

It was in the year 1793, when John Shore was pre¬ 
paring to enter upon the Governor-Generalship of 
India; and Charles Grant was striving to obtain a seat 
in the direction of the East India Company; and 
David Brown was ministering peacefully in Calcutta on 
a salary of 1,000/. a year—when Claudius Buchanan 
was still attending Charles Simeon’s Sunday parties, 
and Martyn and Corrie were yet at school—that a 
member of the Baptist persuasion, sick at heart and 
weary of limb, might have been seen wandering about 
the streets- of London, and entering, often vainly and 
disappointedly, house aftev house, in quest of contri¬ 
butions towards the support of a gi-eat, but a doubtful, 
enterprise. What he sought was pecuniary aid to 
enable him to launch a Baptist mission to the heathens 
on the banks of the Ganges. What he; wanted was 
but a small sum—an amount that in these days 
'would be the merest trifle in the accounts of any one 
of our great religious societies; but, foot-sore and 
heart-sore, this holy man passed from house to house. 
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seeking help from brethren of his fpwn persuasion or 
from religious friends of other sects, and, in spite of 
his abundant faith in the goodness of God and of his 
own unyielding perseverance, often obstinately ques¬ 
tioning his eventual success and weeping over his 
repeated failures. 

This good man was Andrew Fuller. A little while 
before, in conjunction with a few other members of 
the same church, a society had been inaugm’ated, 
under no very brilliant auspices, the object of which 
declaredly was “ to evangelize the poor, dark, idola¬ 
trous heathen by sending missionaries into different 
parts of the world, where the light of the glorious 
Gospel was not then published and there were two 
labourers ready to go forth and shed that blessed 
light upon the dark places of Northern India. One 
of these was Mr. Thomas, who had already spent 
some time in Bengal; who had gone out as a ship- 
surgeon, had advertised for a Christian, had been 
planted, as I have already* shown, by Mr. Grant in 
Malda, had failed both as a missionary and a mer¬ 
chant, and had irremediably forfeited the good opinion 
of his patron. The other was a younger and a better 
man. Ilis name was William Carey. 

He was the son of a village schoolmaster in North¬ 
amptonshire, and had early in life been apprenticed 
to a shoemaker. Of a studious disposition and an 
inquiring nature, he had acquired a stock of informa¬ 
tion rarely obtained in such humble circumstances at 
so immature a period of life, and it ^es not appear 
that the necessities of his new calling quenched the 
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our of his thirst for knowledge, or wholly forbade 
its gratification. It is not on I’ecord that he achieved, 
or was ever likefy to achieve, any great distinction as 
a craftsman. He said, indeed, years afterwards, when 
he was the guest of the Governor-General of India, 
that he had never been anything better than “a 
cobbler. ’ But he rose to the dignity of journeyman 
(in which rank he accidentally attracted the attention 




of the well-known biblical commentator, Thomas 
Scott, who predicted that ho w'ould become a shining 
character), and afterwards married his master’s sister 
a wretched speculation—and did some business on 
his own account. His vocation, however, was towards 
preaching rather than towards cobbling; and his 
heart haying been touched by an accidental circum¬ 
stance, and afterwards softened by the pulpit oratory 
of Thomas Scott, ho soon conceived the idea of 
teaching others; and, at the early age of eighteen, 
commenced, in an irregular sort of way, his minis¬ 
trations in a dissonting» chapel. His grandfather 


had been parish-clerk, and his father parish school¬ 
master ; so that he was hound by strong family ties 
to the Church of England. But the Church of 
England has no place for such men as William Carey, 
except as diggers of graves, or openers of pews, or 
utterers of “ Amen! and so his eager desire for the 
ministry drove him into the ranks of dissent. In 
October, 1783, he was baptized by Dr. Eyland, in 
the river Nene, near Northampton, and soon after¬ 
wards was placed in ministerial charge of a congrega¬ 
tion in the village of Earl’s Barton. Ho did not, 
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however, forsake his worldly calling until he found 
his business falling away, and, in gi*eat pecuniary 
distress, was compelled to sell his stock-in-trade. The 
Boston congregation was equally unprofitable; so, 
after enduring considerable privation, he removed to 
Moulton, where he took charge both of a congrega¬ 
tion and a school; but neither being productive, he 
fell back upon the old craft of shoe-making, and 
canned to Northampton twice a month a bag full of 
his professional performances. 

But he was now at the turning-point of his career. 
Whilst at Moulton he had conceived the grand idea 
of illumining the dark places of the earth; and 
intently did his mind brood over the sublime project 
in his little workshop, whilst his hands were busily 
plying the implements of his humble craft. In this 
state of mind he made the acquaintance of Andrew 
]7uller—then minister at Kettering—-an acquaintance 
which soon ripened into a friendship only severed by 
death. He had previously become acquainted with 
Dr. Kyland—another eminent Baptist divine; and to 
both of these did young Cai*ey now impart the great 
scheme of evangelization which occupied all his 
thoughts. 

They were pious and able men with whom he 
communicated; but they did not at first grasp that 
mighty design. Carey, however, had fast hold of it; 
and would not let it go. From Moulton he removed 
to Leicester; but his thoughts travelled vast conti¬ 
nents; and the changes neither of time nor place 
could weaken the tenacity with which he clung to the 
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Tote in aid of 
it; he preached in aid of it; he talked earnestly and 
continuously in aid of it to his older and more in¬ 
fluential brother ministers; and, at last, what had 
been frowned or sneered down, began to he accepted 
as a thing possible, perhaps a thing desirable; and at 
last it was agreed tliat, at the next meeting of the 
Baptist ministers at Kettering, a project for the esta¬ 
blishment of a society for propagating the Gospel 
among the heathen should be formally discussed. 

The meeting was held; the subject was discussed. 
Doubts and misgivings assailed the minds of many of 
the ministers present; but the earnestness of brother 
Carey prevailed, and the Society was established. 
This done, he at once ofiered to proceed to any part 
of the world to which the Society might be pleased to 
send him. But before they could commence opera¬ 
tions branch societies w ere to be formed ; money was 
to be collected; much was to be done. London ever 
delights to lead, and has small notion of being dictated 
to by the Provinces. So the metropolitan ministers 
and magnates of the Baptist church looked coldly at 
the Kettering mission—almost, indeed, thought it an 
impertinence. Fuller, who had been appointed secre¬ 
tary, and on whom, therefore, devolved the general 
organization of the Society, was then little known to 
his brethren, and Carey was not known at all. So, 
. although some of the provincial churches responded 
to the invitation, and money was collected, scant pro¬ 
gress was made in London ; and it was plain that the 
Society must content itself with a small beginning- 
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Where was the heginniDg to ho made? Fortu¬ 
nately in some respects, unfortunately in otheis, Mi. 
Thomas, whilst this question was yet undecided, re¬ 
turned to England, and, hearing of the formation of 
the society at Kettering, recommended that they 
should commence operations in Bengal, and oifered to 
be their first workman. The ofier was accepted. It 
was determined that Thomas and Carey should go 
together to India; and it was to coUect the amount 
necessary to defray the expenses attending their start 
in life, that Andrew Fuller went from door to door 
begging the contributions of unwilling givers. 

There were other diflBiculties, however, in the way 
of the inauguration of the great enterprise. How 
were they to make their way to Bengal ? The ques¬ 
tion is a surprising one in these days, when no one 
has. anything to do, in such a case, but to take his 
passage in sailing vessel or in steamer, and go 
whithersoever he listeth. But at the close of the 
last century there was a wholly difierent order of 
things. India was a close preserve in the hands of 
the East India Company, and to go there without a 
license from the Company was to become a poacher, 
and to incur the risk of being ignominiously sent 
home again. Now, in 1793, although Charles Grant, 
not yet a Director, was infusing some better leaven 
into the Court, the Company were decidedly not 
the friends and favourers of missions. They were 
iealous of strangers of all kinds, especially of preachers 
of the Gospel. A man without ar covenant was, in 
their estimation, a dangerous person; doubly dan- 
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gerous the man n^thout a covenant and with a Bible. 
The ships, too, which sailed for India were the Com¬ 
pany’s ships; and any captain of a vessel, carrying 
out such unlicensed persons, might forfeit his ap¬ 
pointment, and be ruined for life. How, then, were 
Thomas and Carey to leap the great gulf which 
separated the banks of the Thames from the banks of 
the Ganges ? Their only hope was in Charles Grant. 
But Charles Grant knew nothing of Cai’oy; and of 
Thomas a little too much. In this strait the ready 
help in trouble of John Newton was sought and 
readily gi-anted. Mr. Grant, however, still hesi¬ 
tated. Eager as he was to serve so good a man as 
IVIi’. Newton, and earnest as ho was in the cause of 
missions, he would have nothing to say to an enter¬ 
prise in which Mr. Thomas w^as concerned. So the 
missionaries were driven back upon the necessity of 
going to India without a license. 

Their first attempt failed. Having embai'kcd on 
board one of the Company’s vessels, commanded by a 
friend of Mr. Thomas, they were compelled to unship 
themselves in the Channel. An information against 
the captain was threatened; so, to save him from 
ruin, the missionaries were disembarked. It is hard 
to say whether Thomas or Carey were the more dis¬ 
heartened by this failure, or grieved, in greater 
anguish of spirit, when ho saw the fleet sailing out of 
the Channel; for Thomas was escaping from his 
creditors; and Carey, with all the true apostolic 
afflatus within him, was eager to begin his appointed 
work. The disappointment, however, was but tern- 
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porary. They remembered Ziegenhalg and his asso¬ 
ciates ; obtained a passage in a Danish vessel, and 
sailed for Bengal.* ° 

After an uneventful voyage, they landed at Cal¬ 
cutta on the 11th of November, 1793. If, during 
the voyage they had entertained any apprehensions 
regarding the manner of their reception, their alarm 
soon disappeared. No kind of notice was taken of 
them. They took a house ; and, whilst Mr. Thomas 
was trading, Mr. Carey w^as studying the languages 
of the country. Such ill-assorted companionship 
could not last long. The strenuous realities of mis- 
sioiiai’y life lay before the inspired cobbler ; and he 
was eager to embrace them. But, in spite of all his 
faith and all his courage, the trial was a hard one. 
The sufferings which, in the cause of his Master, he 
was now called upon to endure were something very 
different from the delicate distresses of the Bengal 
chaplains. That “awkw’ard circumstance” in their 
lives—the salary of 1,000/. a year—did not stand in 
the way of the struggling Baptist. He found himself, 
with a wife, a sister-in-law, and a family of young 
children, under the burning copper skies of Bengal, 
without money, without friends, and, seemingly, with¬ 
out hope. A rich native lent him a miserable 
dwelling-house in one of the suburbs of Calcutta; and 
there for some time he bore, as best he could, the 
reproaches of his wife and her sister, and struggled to 




» Their party was now increased 
bv the addition of Mrs. Carey, her 
sister, and four or five chUdren. 
Mrs Carey, who had a soul above 


missions, had at first refused to 
accompany her husband, but had 
afterwards relented, yielding to her 
fears, rather than to her inclinations. 
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raise a few pounds to enable him to remove himself to 
a part of the country in which he might hide himself 
from his brother Christians, and find food for his 
family in the jungle. But even that excellent minis¬ 
ter, Mr. David Brown, closed his heart against the 
applicant; not because he was a Baptist, but because 
he was, or had been, an associate of Mr. Thomas.* 
But Carey was a man of a robust nature ; not one 
to turn back. With a small sum of money obtained 
from Mr. Thomas, who bore the purse of the Mission, 
and was bound to render more assistance than he did, 
the good man went forth literally into the howding 
wilderness. Pie betook himself to the Soondei’buns 
a place of forests, and jungles, and intersecting 
streams, where the alligator basks in the sun, and the 
tiger watches for his prey. Plaving obtained posses¬ 
sion of a convenient clearing, he built himself a hut • 
and, as game of all kinds was abundant, and there 
were heathens in the neighbourhood to whom he 
could preach, when not marketing with his gun in 
the jungle, he would probably have remained there 
until carried off by a fever, if that worthy Christian, 
Mr. Udney, having heard of his forlorn condition, 
had not invited him to Malda, and given him charge 



* I gather tliis, as almost everj 
thing else that is interesting in thi 
chapter, from Mr. Marshman’s “ Hii 
tory of the Serampore Mission/* M 
Marshnian saj^s; He (Carey) waite 
on him (Mr. Brown) on the 24 th i 
^nuary, but without any satisfai 
ry result. ‘He is an evangelic; 
the Church of England 
wDii ^ receiv^ n 

vii!! politeness. I found luni 
very sensible man; but a mark( 


disgust prevails between him and 
Mr. Thomas, and I left liim witliout 
his having asked me to take any re¬ 
freshment, though, he knew I had 
walked five miles m the heat of the 
sun,* Such conduct on the part of 
the generous and hospitable David 
Brown could be attributed only to 
the calamity of Mr. Carey’s being 
associated with Mr. Tlnmuis, whom 
he regarded with feelings of inouiuuic 
mistrust.** 
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of an indigo factory, a few miles distant, with full 
permission to convert as many people as he could. 
There he spent five quiet years, attending to the 
business of the factory, honestly and usefully, and yet 
not neglecting the weightier concerns of the Mission. 
There he improved his knowledge of the languages; 
preached to the natives, probably with no great 
success; opened a school for heathen children, and 
devoted such time as he could spare to the important 
work of translating the Gospel into Bengalee. 

But the factory which Mr. Carey superintended 
was not successful as a commercial speculation; and 
ho was, therefore, compelled to seek other employment. 
So he purchased from Mr. Udney a small factory, 
to work upon his own bottom; and, having heard, to 
his extreme delight, that four fellow-workmen were on 
their way to join him, he proceeded to erect mat- 
houses for the whole party, with the idea of forming 
something like a Moravian settlement. This had, 
for some time, been a cherished idea, and ho now pro¬ 
ceeded to carry it out, under the encouragement of 
the society at homo, who could not perceive at the 
time any other means of supporting' what, in the 
slender state of their finances, appeared to them so 
extensive a Mission.* As for brother Carey, he was 
full of joy at the thought of the associates who were 
about to join him, and of the great work which such 
a body of labourers would accomplish. To overcome 




* Mr MarsliniBii, in bis “History 
of the Serampore Mission.” gires 

the followng suggestive extract from 

the Society’s letter, adopting the idea 


of the Moravian settlementi “Now 
wo aprehend you will find it neces- 
saig to form what you have proposed, 
a kind of Moravian settlement, as 
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all official difficulties lie proposed tliat tliey sliould 
come out to India ostensibly as his assistants—^for he 
had obtained a license as a free-merchant, and that 
his little factory in the obscure village of Kidderpore 
in Malda, should bo the nucleus of the Mission station. 
There he believed that he might, set up his printing 
press—there strike off innumerable copies of his 
Bengalee version of the New Testament—and thence 
“ diffuse the blessed light of the Gospel through all 
the dark places of heathen India.” 

Whilst full of these great thoughts, early in the 
cold weather of 1797, William Carey received a 
stirring letter, intimating that his now colleagues had 
arrived in an American vessel; but that the authori¬ 
ties had come down upon them at the very threshold, 
and that they wore in sore tribulation. They had 
refused to give any other than a thoroughly honest 
account of themselves. Not only were they resolute 
to toll the truth, but to declare the whole truth. To 
have registered themselves as assistants to Mr. Carey, 
indigo factor, at Kidderpore, in Malda, would, under 


otherwise we do not sec how the^ 
missionaries can he supported. Our 
hearts rejoice at the character of 
these young people; and in antici¬ 
pating the joy it will afford you 
if God shoiild prosper their way, 
and carry them in safety to Mudna- 
butty. We shall be able, through 
tlie good hand of God upon us, to 
support you, if you form a settle- 
^nent according to brother Carey’s 
proposal,—that is, you may draw on 
Messrs, Weston and Co., hankers, 
•London, for 3b()/. a year for your 
y noie number, in which we do not 
if ^ wlio will pro¬ 

bably not be with you. We shall 
also, we trust, he able to get tlirough 


the printing of 2,000 copies of the 
Kew Testament, for which we have 
already sent the paper; and if a 
larger edition he wanted, we shall 
find the money. We have now 
nearly 3,000/. in hand, above 1,000/. 
of which will go in sending out the 
missionaries. But the Lord is ota 
provider. Wo shall not want.” Tliis 
letter was addressed to Mr. Carey, 
and to a Mr. fountain, who bad 
gone out to join the'Mission, but b M 
taken to politics, abused iheantnon- 
ties, and well-nigh 
sionary enterprise to ^ V. {lu. 

disasti.—See Marshinaii:! Acs 

tory.’’ 
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prevailing notion of a self-supporting Mission 
upon the Moravian plan, have been no actual untruth. 
But there would plainly have been a suppressio veri ; 
and so, after much counsel and much prayer, they 
entered themselves as missionaries, and as mis¬ 
sionaries were reported in Calcutta. But they had 
taken good advice from Mr. Grant and others, before 
they left London; and had determined not to land 
at the English capital and fling themselves naked 
into the lion’s den. 

Some sixteen miles above Calcutta, on the opposite 
hank of the river, lies what was once the little Danish 
town of Serampore. It has now lost its ancient 
privileges as a foreign settlement; hut not many 
years ago it was a sort of Alsatian receptacle for 
outcasts of all kinds. Eugitive debtors from Calcutta 
found there an asylum where English law could not 
reach them; and it was believed that even that most 
perilous and pestilential of all suspected persons at 
that time in India, the missionary of the Gospel, 
might lie there without molestation So the little 
party of Baptists, when they descended the ship’s 
side in the llooghly, put themselves and their worldly 
goods on board a river boat, and made their way to 
Serampore. There they wei'e received by the Danish 
governor with all courtesy and kindness; but they had 
not found a sanctuary which English authority would 
willingly respect. The privilege of the fraudulent 
banker and the low swindler was not to be extended to 
them. So they had scarcely had time to congratulate 
themselves on the kindness of their new friends when 


invitation to serampore. 
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alarming tidings reached them from Calcutta. The 
intelligence of then’ arrival had dismayed and incensed 
t le Government; and now the missionaries Avrote to 
rother Caiey in Malda, that they wei’e all to he sent 
home again by the first ship, and begged him to come 
down to the presidency to aid them in the crisis of 
their fate. The storm, however, passed over. Good 
Governor Bic had resolved to refuse, if demanded, 
the extradition of the missionaries; and great Go¬ 
vernor Wellesley had, on calmer consideration, decided 
that It might be better to leave them alone. 

So they waited for an answer from brother Carey; 
but before it arrived, trouble fell upon the Mission^ 
for one of the little pai-ty died. Three or four days 
afterwards, the expected communication was received. 
Mr. Carey was still sanguine as to the success of the 
missionary settlement in Malda; but grave and reason¬ 
able doubts had assailed his colleagues whether they 
would be permitted to preach, and to itinerate, and to 
set up printing-presses in that part of the country 
and as Governor Bie pressed upon them the hospitality 
of^ Denmark, offered them the rights of Danish 
citizens, and declared that they should always have 
the protection of his flag, it became matter for serious 
consideration whether they should not establish them¬ 
selves permanently at Serampore. But they acknow¬ 
ledged the chiefship of brother Carey, and were 
unwilling to oppose themselves to what obviously 
y so near his heart. Agitated by those con- 
icting opinions and desires, they did the best 
I' lug they could—they sent one of their party on a 
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deputation to Malda to talk ovei^ the matter with 
their chief. 

The deputy was William WarX The son of a 
cai'penter and builder at Derby, he had received a 
decent education, and had been apprenticed, in early 
youth, to a printer in that town. From this humble 
position he had risen to the responsible office of 
editor of the “Derby Mercury,” which, under his 
superintendence, soon developed into an influential 
political organ. He was a high-pressure liberal, 
dallying on the brink of revolutionary doctrines, and 
on more than one occasion, well nigh involving 


himself, by tne utterance of his extreme opinions, 
in. personal trouble. From Derby he had after¬ 
wards betaken himself to Hull, where he conducted, 
with good success, a second newspaper, and, living 
in a pleasant lodging on the hanks of the Humber, 
enjoyed much literary leisure, and the cheerful 
companionship of friends. But, in the year 1796, 
when he was twenty-seven years of age, he began to 
take more serious views of Christian life, and, utterly 
ceasing from the strife of politics, turned his thoughts 
towards the ministry of Christ. In the August of 
that year, he was baptized, and soon afterwards began 
to instruct the poor and to preach to rustic congi’ega- 
tions open-mouthed in the open air. In this condi¬ 
tion, he attracted the attention of an influential 
gentleman, who, at his own charge, placed Mr. Ward 
at Dr. Fawcett’s well-known training establishment 
of Ewood Hall. There he was visited by a member 
of the Baptist Missionary Society, who spoke to him 





of tho labours of Carey ' in Bengal, and filled bim 
with an earnest desire to go to the dark places of the 
earth and to do likewise. He believed that he might 
turn to good account, in his Master’s service, the 
knowledge of the trade in which he had been brought 
up; so he offered himself to Mr. Fuller, as one 
willing to join Carey in Bengal and to aid him in 
the printing of the Scriptures. Ho had met the 
“ inspired cobbler ” some years before, and had con¬ 
versed with him on the subject of his contemplated 
mission—little thinking that he would one day bo his 
associate. But so it was willed; and now they met 
again, face to face, in Carey’s bungalow, and talked 
over the present fears and future prospects of ^hc 
Mission; they reverted to the time of their fiist 
meeting, when they walked together “ from Bippoii’s 
chapel one Lord’s day,” and inspired each other with 
a fooling of mutual liking and trust. 

The great cpiestion now' between them was, whether 
it wore better to cling to the Malda factory, where 
they were at the mercy of the British Governmonf, 
which might at any moment revoke their licenses 
and send them all to England; or to gather them¬ 
selves together under the protection of tho Danish 
flag, and to plant the Mission at Serampore. Bcluct- 
antly and regretfully, Mr. Carey abandoned his 
cherished scheme of tho Moravian settlement m 
Malda, and consented to remove himself and his 
family—-his press and his types—to the 
raent. Early in tho new year (1800) he aiihc 
his new home, and there embraced his othei ass 
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in tlie great missionary enterprise. . One of the four 
who had left England had fallen a victim to the 
climate. Another (Mr. Brunsdon) was soon after- 
- wards cut off at the outset of his career. The 
fom-th, of whom no mention has yet been made, 
was Mr. Joshua Marshman. 

Descended from a good family, but horn in very 
humble life—his father being a weaver in Wiltshire 
—this remarkable man had acquired all the know¬ 
ledge ever derived from the tuition of others at a 
village school, whose academical capacity did not 
extend even to the power of teaching its scholars 
to write or to cast up a sum in simple addition. 
He was one, however, little dependent upon others 
for intellectual nourishment. He taught himself 
thoroughly to read; and, under difficulties scarcely 
to be appreciated in these days of much and cheap 
printing, he borrowed books from whomsoever he 
could, and. at an early age had indulged extensively 
in desultory reading. Great, indeed, was his delight 
when, at the age of fifteen, a London bookseller, who 
happened to bo a native of Joshua IVJarshmans own 
borough-town of Westbury, offered to take him into 
his shop and bring him up to the business of a 
bibliopole. The boy had begun to follow his father’s 
occupation — and the change from the loom to the 
book-shelf appeared to him to be little less than a 
transfer to Paradise. But the experiment was, after 
all only a disappointing failure. In his new situa¬ 
tion he saw more of the outside than of the inside of 
books. He acquired, in a short time, a wonderful 




knowledge of tifles; but be had scanty literary 
leisure, and he did not find that his knowledge 
increased as rapidly as in the little Wiltshire 
borough. So, after brief trial of metropolitan life, 
he returned to the loom, and for many years lived the 
life of a weaver, increasing lai'gely in intellectual 
wealth and growing strong in His religious convic¬ 
tions. His parents were pious, god-fearing people of 
the Baptist persuasion; and Joshua had become a 
great reader of the old Puritan divines. But the 
magnates of the Wcstbury church had high views 
of church fellowship. They looked suspiciously [at 
the book-learning of the young weaver; and were 
fain to keep him in a state of probation, though .he 
was eager to be baptized. 

But another field of labour was now ready for him. 
He was offered the mastership of a school at Bi’oad- 
mead, Bristol—under the shadow, as it were, of the 
great Baptist University over which Dr. Ryland pre¬ 
sided. He had taken to himself a wife by this time 
—the daughter of a Baptist minister, the Reverend 
John Clerk of Crockerton—and he was pleased to 
enter upon a sphere of extended usefulness which at 
the same time increased his means of subsistence. 
Permitted to take private pupils, he had no diffi¬ 
culty in finding them ; and as the privilege of attend¬ 
ing the classes of the Bristol Acadepay had been 
gi’anted to him, he contrived, whilst earning a com¬ 
fortable income by tuition, to increase Ins stores of 
knowledge, and especially his acquaintance with the 
classical and the Hebrew languages, and so to fit 
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himself for higher pm'Suits. At Broadmead ho was 
baptized; and there, conversing with Dr. Byland 
on the great subject of missionary enterprise, he 
conceived the idea of becoming a laboui*er in that 
vineyard. Having once formed the resolution, he 
was not slow to carry it into effect. He made an 
offer of his services to the Society; his offer was 
accepted; and three weeks afterwards, accompanied 
by Mr. Ward, Mr. Grant, and Mr. Brunsdon, ho 
was on his way to Calcutta. 

Such, briefly narrated, were the antecedents of 
those distinguished Indian missionaries — Carey, 
Marshman, and Ward. I have brought them now 
together at Serampore, which their labours have 
since made illustrious.* They dwelt together in 
utter unselfishness, as one gi*eat Christian family. 
Never have men addressed themselves to the Holy 
work of evangelisation in a purer spirit, or with more 
earnestness of purpose; and yet at the same time 
with more sound good practical sense and more 
steady perseverance in the adaptation of all legitimate 
means to the great end which they had set before 
them. In this, as in other respects, they greatly 
resembled Ziegenhalg and his associates. They 
expected no miracles to he wrought in their behalf. 
They hoped to make their way only from small 
beginnings. They know that much toil was ne¬ 
cessary to the attainment even of scanty success. 
But they never spared themselves. They gave up 

* Mr Fountain and Mr. Brunsdon were also, at this time, memhers of the 
Mr. Grant bad proriousljr died. 
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vcrything to th^ one great object of their lives. 
Most thrifty in their own expenditure, casting every¬ 
thing into a common stock, they were glad, hy any 
fitting labour, to realise this worlds wealth, that they 
might devote it to the somewhat costly requirements 
of the printing of tlie Scriptures in the native 
languages. Carey had translated neaidy the whole of 
both testaments. The presses and the types were 
ready, and Ward had all the knowledge of a first-rate 
printer. So, whilst Carey went out into the highways 
to preach. Ward, studying hard, with Marshman as 
his fellow-student, at the vernacular languages of the 
country, undertook to set up the New Testament in 
good Bengalee; and on the 18th of May, to the 
inexpressible joy of the whole party, the first sheet 
was struck oflf in clear legible type. In less than a 
year from that date, the whole of the New Testament !: 
had been printed in Bengalee. 

This was a groat thing accomplished a for they 
believed that only by sowing the Scriptures broad-cast 
over the land, could the conversion of the heathen 
on any ^-eat scale, be accomplished without a miracle! 
They did not fail utteijy; but the results of their 
teaching were at first so limited that it would have 
taken, at such a rate of progression, a century to fill 
a church with their converts. It was something oven 
to save some. Nay, at the outset of their career, 
one convert was a matter of great rejoicing. The 
first-fruits of the labours of tho Serampore Mission 
was the open avowal of Christianity by a Bengalee 
carpenter, named Krishna Pall. Tho occasion was a 
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^eat one; and Mr. Thomas, who had recently come 
down from the Mofussil on a visit to the Serampore 
missionaries, was so greatly excited, that he literally 
went mad with joy. When the baptism of the con¬ 
vert took place in the Hooghly, the ceremony, so 
touching in itself that the Governor of Serampore 
shed tears as he witnessed it, was rendered terihle hy 
the blasphemous shoutings of the madman, who had 
been brought down on a litter to witness the spectacle, 
and by the screams of Mrs. Carey, who had gone mad 
with grief sometime before, and who now responded 
to the bellowings of Mr. Thomas from an adjoining 
house. The gentleman expiated his enthusiasm in a 
lunatic asylum; but was released, after a time, to 


pursue his varied occupations with renewed vigour. 
Mrs. Carey died not long afterwards; and her hus¬ 
band, in due time, linked himself with a more fitting 


helpmate. 

Other successes, but still numbered slowly by units, 
were accomplished; and, in the meanwhile, the mis¬ 
sionaries, waiting hopefully the results of the distri¬ 
bution of their Scriptures and tracts, increased greatly 
in worldly prosperity. Mr. and Mrs; Marshman 
had established boarding-schools at Serampore, and 
such was the confidence reposed in those excellent 
persons, that in course of time their establishments 
yielded to the Mission a revenue of 1,000/. a year. 
Mr. Carey, too, was adding by his exertions largely 
to the common stock. Lord Wellesley’s magnificent 
design of a college in Fort William for the education 
of the younger members of the Company’s service, had 


THE COLLEGE OF FORT WILLIAM. 

"^een inauguratecL and a staff of learned professors 
and teachers appointed to give practical effect to the 
scheme. At the head of this staff, as I have already 
shown, were the chiefs of the English Church in 
Calcutta, David Brown and Claudius Buchanan. 
There was no sectarianism in those days among the 
English in India, and neither did the Governor- 
General look askance at learning and merit in a 
dissenting guise, nor did the English Churchmen on 
the Establishment refuse to he associated, in this or 
in other enterprises, with pious men of different 
denominations. It was enough for them that Mr. 
Carey was a learned man, of a blameless way of life. 
So, on the recommendation of Mr. Brown, he was 
appointed teacher of Bengalee at the College of Fort 
William on a salary of 60 ()/. a year; but with the 
distinct understanding that the acceptance of such an 
office was in no wise to be regarded as a constructive 
pledge of his intention to cease from his nissionary 
labours. The proceeds of office, like the scholastic 
earnings of the Marshmans, were thrown into the 
common stock—20/. a year, however, being set apart 
to enable the Governmont servant to appear “in 
decent apparel ” at the College, and at the levees and 
parties of the Governor-General which he was some- 
times expected to attend. 

The Mission was now thriving to the full extent of 
the expectations of its most sanguine members. 
They were not unreasonable. They did not look for 
great and sudden gains to the cause of Christianity. 
They were well content, at the end of 1802, to 
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know that they had thirteen native communicants 
and nine “inquirers.” Early in the following year 
they baptized their first convert of the great sacer¬ 
dotal caste of Brahmans. Important as was the 
event in itself, it was still more important as the 
inauguration of a great principle, to which the 
Serampore missionaries, unlike some of their pre¬ 
decessors, had determined rigidly to adhere. The 
Christianity which they taught utterly rejected the 
distinctions of caste. Converts of all classes were 
to meet together in fellowship and to communicate, 
at the Lord’s table, as members of the same family. 
The Danish missionaries on the coast had suffered 
their proselytes to maintain the social distinctions of 
their abandoned faith in the presence of the sacred 
elements; but Carey and his associates regarded 
this as an unworthy compromise, and laid it down 
as a fundamental maxim that Christianity is of 
but one caste; and so successful was the teaching, 
that soon after the first Brahman convert joined the 
congregation, he married the daughter of a carpenter, 
who had been for some time a member of the 
Christian Church. 

I cannot afford to trace in minute detail the 
progress of the Baptist Mission in Bengal, nor is 
it necessary that I should do so, for the son of Joshua 
Marshman has done the work with such authority 
and with such ability, that this gi-eat chapter of 
evangelical history can never need further illustration. 
It is suflleient to record here, that as time advanced, 
the Serampore missionaries beheld, more and more 
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early, the way that stretched before them and the 
manner in which it behoved them to tread it. 
Becoming’ with increased experience increasingly 
sensible of the little impression to he made upon 
the dense mass of Indian life hy a few European 
strangei's, they exerted themselves to train up native 
missionaries, and believed that they themselves w'ould 
do more good by transfusing Gospel truth, either in 
the way of pure Scripture, or of simple elementary 
tracts, into the common languages of the country, 
than hy expending themselves in the exhausting 
labour of itinerating under a burning sun. At a 
later period, encouraged hy the Bible Society, which 
had grown up in full vigour and activity at home, 
they suffered themselves to ho carried away hy this 
leading idea, to an extent which, at this distance of 
time, it is hai’d to decide whether most to admire 
or to regret. Carey and Marshman were eager to 
ti anslatc the Bible into no loss than se^- 3n of the 
chief languages of India; and, as if this were not 
enough, the list was sutscquently increased, at the 
sugpstion of Mr. Buchanan, by the addition of the 
Chinese; and Mr. Mar^lnnan gallantly undertook 
to bring out a Bible in the language of Confucius. 
Against this extended scheme of translation work 
Mr. Ward earnestly protested. He took hrothor 
Carey and brother Marshman severely to task: 
telling them that ivhilst they were expending their 
ives ill this scheme of translations for China, Boot^n, 
and other remote places, “ the good in their own 
hands and at their own doors would bo left undone.** 
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It must be admitted that they we^e attempting too 
much; and that, in the main, brother Ward was 
right. But there was something grand and heroic 
in the enterprise, though the polyglot enthusiasm of 
the brethren might have led them away from the 
more legitimate objects of the Mission. 

But, right or wrong, there was one great advantage 
in this display of Orientalism: it endeared the mis¬ 
sionaries to Lord Wellesley. It seemed to be the 
natural growth of his darling scheme of a mighty 
collegiate establishment in the metropolis of British 
India, from which was to go forth a perennial stream 
of learning to fertilise the soil, and to generate the 
best fruits of civilization. It matters little whether 
the Governor-General over-rated or not the benefits 
to be conferred on India by the College of Fort 
William. The enthusiasm with which he promoted 
the cherished design made him look kindly on what¬ 
soever corld be rendered auxiliary to its accomplish¬ 
ment, and inclined his heart, therefore, towards the 
missionaries who were deep in the study of the 
Oriental languages, and turning their acquirements to 
the best practical uses by widely disseminating the 
tfuth through the mcdihm of the common vehicles 
of barbarism and error. A little startled at first 
by the idea of a small party of Englishmen, withi. 
twenty miles of the Government house and public 
offices of Calcutta, setting up an unlicensed printing- 
and, with no fear of the censor before their 
issuing freely their papers and tracts for general 
drtffiation among the people, he soon began to 
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-^lerate what he had no legal power to prevent, and 
ere long his toleration expanded into something very’ 
like encouragement. The stamj) of the College 
a23pears to have covered in his lordshij^’s estimation 
a multitude of political sins. He even suffered under 
the roof of Government House, one of those disputa¬ 
tions, which wore among the leading features of the 
periodical public displays of the college, to take the 
shape of an attack upon the religions of the country ; 
so that then, for the first time in the history of the 
British empire in the East, it was reported that the 
Government intended forcibly to convert the natives 
to Christianity. Nothing that had been done at any 
other time, or in any other jilace, had occasioned any 
iniblic alarm, though it may, in some instances, have 
jirovoked private resentment. English missionaries 
had preached in the bazaars, had circulated the 
Christian Scriptures, had distributed Christian 
tracts, had publicly baptized heathen converts in the 
sacred river of the Hindoos; but the iieople had not 
been alarmed. No sooner, however, was there an 
appearance of Government connection even with so 
B-ifling a matter as an anti-Mahomedan thesis, 
intended only to display iHc logical acumen and 
philological attainments of the stripling disputants, 
'ban there arose a, cry that Mahomedanism was in 
danger, and the pundits caught up the cry which the 
moulavees had commenced. The alarm was soon 
dissipated; but the incident was instructive. It wiis 
demonstrated that the natives of India have no fear 
of the persuasive efforts of Christian ministers, that 
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the arguments and exhortations o^ individual men 
or of private societies create no apprehensions in 
their minds; but that they are keenly sensitive of 
anything that even faintly resembles coercion by the 
State, and that the least appearance of authoritative 
Government interference, therefore, excites, first in 
the teachers, and then in the followers both of Hin- 
dooism and Mahomedanism, the most unreasonable 
emotions of alarm. 

So, all through the period of history occupied by 
the administration of Lord Wellesley, the Serampore 
Mission, if it did not actually bask in the sunshine of 
viceregal favour, encountei’ed no storms and was 
chiUed by no frosts.* The missionaries increased in 
number and relaxed not in diligence. The Seram¬ 
pore Mission had, indeed, become a great fact. It 
made no vast pretence of multitudinous conversions. 
But it supplied the means of converting nearly the 
whole Ormjital world. 

Nor should it be forgotten that the Baptist mis¬ 
sionaries at Serampore were forward to do battle 
against all those cruel abominations, which were 
among the outward and visible signs of the tre¬ 
mendous superstition, which they were endeavouring 
to destroy. What were then called the “Saugor 
sacrifices,” the present generation knows only by 
name. At the mouth of the Ganges, Hindoo mothers 
at the commencement of the present century, threw 


♦ It was a great thing for llte 
Miasion that Mr. Udney, a man of 
the highest Christian character, was 
then a member of the Supreme 


Grant’s mantle 
had descended upon him, and lie 

wore It with becoming diSi^ 
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their babes into ^he i*iver on a festival day, as a 
propitiation to tJae deity. In accordance with the 
general system of toleration then observed by the 
British Government, this iniquity, like the kindred 
horror of widow-burning, was sufiered to continue 
without molestation. A report upon the subject of 
this abominable rite, drawn up for Lord Wellesley by 
Mi. Carey, fixed the Governor-General’s determina¬ 
tion to suppress it; and on the occurrence of the next 
festival a detachment of soldiers was sent down to the 
point of massacre, to enforce the law passed for the 
piohibition and punishment of the crime. It was no 
fault of the missionaries that Suttee was not extin¬ 
guished at the same time. From the very commence¬ 
ment of their career they had exerted themselves, 
actively and laboriously, to drag into the clear light 
of day all the realities of this fearful rite. With that 
love of truth, which rendered them so accm’ate and 
precise in all their doings, they made explorations 
in the neighbourhood, or sent out native agents to 
report to them the exact number of immolations 
within a certain circle around the capital; and they 
vreie then enabled clearly to ascertain that, year after 
year, fiom three to four hundred widows were 
annually sacrificed within thirty miles of the Govern¬ 
ment House of Calcutta. These and other facts 
illustrative of the same important subject were duly 
supplied to Government, in the hope that something 
might be done to root out the iniquity. The duty of 
a Christian government in such a case was strongly 
mged upon Lord Wellesley by Mr. Udney; but the 
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Governor-General was then on the (?ve of departure, 
and it was reserved for another stajjesman, who was 
then on the coast of Madras, to give, a quarter of a 
century afterwards, the death-blow to the abomina¬ 
tion. 

That statesman was Lord William Bentinck. I do 
not know that at any more fitting point of my narrative 
than that ivliich it has now reached, the attention of 
the reader could be diverted for a while from the chief 
pi'esidency of Bengal to the southern peninsula, wheie 
that worthy nobleman and his pious wife were by the 
rectitude and propriety of their own lives and the 
encouragement given to Christianity, in all its aspects, 
upholding the character of our national faith. There 
were some complaints, in those days, of the social 
quietude and decorum of the little court at Madras. 
The Governor and his wife were sneered at, by the 
licentious, for the drab-coloured domesticity which 
was the pitevailing attire of their own lives and which 
they sought to render fashionable throughout the 
society over which they presided. But there weie 
others, who spoke with delighted approbation of the 
good example thus prominently set to the people of 
the settlement, and diligently endeavoured to follow it. 

By the exercise of the power and the authority of 
the Governor, no less than by the example of the 
man, did Lord William Bentinck endeavour to pro¬ 
mote the progress of Christianity in India. The 
senior chaplain, on the establishment at that time, 
was Dr. Kerr, a man of distinguished piety, zealous, 
laborious, and not wanting in the true missionary 
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spirit. Ill him the Governor found a willing and 
an indefatigable agent. Under the instruction of 
Lord William B^ntinck, Dr. Kerr made a circuit of 
the Syrian churches on the Malabar coast, and sent 
in a long and interesting report to Government on 
the subject. He, also, under the orders of the same 
benevolent statesman, drew up, at a later period, a 
memoir on the state of the ecelesiastical establish¬ 
ment in the JMadras presidency, and commented 
forcibly on the lamentable spiritual destitution of the 
o-reater number of stations at which European officers 

to • • 

were posted. It was obvious that the Christian 
welfare of his fellow-men lay very near to his heart; 


and that although in some measure necessarily held 
in control by his official position, the missionary spirit 
was strong within him. Few men better deserve 
honourable mention in such a i olume as this. 


About the same time, Claudius Buchanan was 
prosecuting his researches into the state^ of Chris¬ 
tianity in Southern India. He found the Tranquebar 
mission in a very decayed condition. The missionaries 
blushed when he reverted to its former glories in thfe 
days of Ziegenbalg and Grundler. But he heard the 
praises of the Christian’s God sung in Tamiil by two 
hundred voices, and saw native listeners taking down 
on the palmyra leaf the heads of the Tamul sermon. 
At Tanjore, which he described as the “ grand scone 
of all”—“the garden of the Gospel,” he found Mr. 
Kohloff still labouring, with a goodly 
of Christians around him. The Bajah i‘ 
Buchanan with the kindness and couitesy'' 
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extended to all the co-religionists of Schwartz, and 
conversed with the English chaplain on the good 
deeds and saintly life of his old frfend. From Tan- 


jore, he proceeded to Travancore; ,and thence made 
a circuit of the Syrian churches of Malabar. He 
found them, in some places, much Eomamsed; their 
priests performing the services in languages unknown 
to the people. In others, they appeared to he trem¬ 


blingly apprehensive of Komanist interference, and 
not without suspicion that Buchanan himself was an 
agent of the Pope in disguise. He found the Syrian 
Christians for the most part a simple-minded, guileless 


people, timid and suspicious from the results of long- 
oppression ; poorly instructed in the truths of the 
Gospel, but willing to be taught and willing to 
believe. What they most needed was the circulation 
of the Scriptures in the vulgar tongue; and this 
Buchanan diligently promoted. He persuaded the 
bishops of the Syrian Church to undertake this most 
necessary duty, and he was able to report before he 
left that part of the country, that learned Syrian and 
Malayalim scholars were engaged in the translation 
of the Bible into the language of Malabar, and that 
there were 200,000 persons ready to receive it. 

It was during the time of Buchanan’s visit to 
Madras, that there came to pass that great and 
terrible event known as the Vellore massacre—an 
event, which during fifty yeai's held undisputed 
prominence as the saddest domestic tragedy which 
the Eno-lish in India had witnessed since the night of 
the Black Hole; but which has now been dwarfed 
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ly the tremendous calamity which has overtaken the 


present generation of Anglo-Indian Christians. The 


tidings of the riiutiny met Buchanan as he advanced. 
He had well nigh been among its victims. He had 
intended to have visited Vellore two days before the 
eventful night of the massacre; but Providence, as he 
wTote soon afterwards, retarded his steps. He was 
seized by one of the fevers of the country and kept a 
prisoner at a dawk-bungalow, until the crisis had 
passed. How much his own researches had to do 
with the causes of the tragedy may be gathered from 
the fact, that it occurred on the 10th of July, and 
that he only crossed the frontier of the Madras pre¬ 
sidency on the 29 th of June. 

I believe that I should best convey my opinion of 
the connection of the Vellore massacre with the subject 
of this work by taking no further notice of it. But 
althout^h it was in no degi*ee the result of Chnstianity 
in IndFa, it was the cause of many grievous charges, 
and much dire hostility against Christianity in India. 
» A rumour,” wrote Buchanan to Henry Thornton, m 
September, I 8 O 6 , “has for some months pervaded 
India, that all castes are to be made Christians. I 
know\he alleged causes of the rumour, but I consider 
them as inadequate to produce the effect without a 
concm-ring Pvoviclonce. This strange rumour o 
vei-sion is perhaps auspicious to the event itself; as 
the shaking of an ohl huiWing announces its approach¬ 
ing fall. It was attempted to be shoii^n ^ la^^ 
massacre at Vellore, which happeno n ^ 

the neighbourhood, was in some nieasui-e 
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this rumom*. But it has been prov^l by the^evidence 
of the conspirators that the design^ of resuming the 
Mahomedan dynasty in Mysore was planned by the 
princes immediately on their hearing the joyful news 
that the tiger Wellesley, as they called him, had 
returned from India.” 

The massacre of Vellore was the growth of a 
number of concurrent circumstances. That an insane 
hope engendered in the breasts of the princes of the 
house of Tippoo—a hope of recovering their lost 
dominion in Mysore—was the origin of the movement 
is not to be doubted. Surrounded by adherents of 
the family, who chafed under the galling loss of all 
their powers and privileges, and who hated with the 
bitterest Mahomedan hatred the infidels who had 
trodden them down, these unfortunate princes were 
induced to listen to evil counsel, and to suffer them¬ 
selves to become the focus of a sanguinary intrigue 
which rerilted, after much loss of life, only in a 
strangling failure. It was thought that the time, 
which had arrived, was propitious for such a move¬ 
ment. Not because Christian missionaries w'ere 
itinerating in Southern India; not because Lord 
and Lady William ]3entinck wore known to be good 
Christians ; not because Dr. Buchanan and Dr. Kerr 
wore making their inquiries into the state of the 
Christian churches: of all these things, as far as 
they existed (and in part, at least, they did not exist, 
for the missionaries were by no means active, at this 
period, in Southern India), the conspirators theraselyes 
were, in all probability, profoundly ignorant. But, 
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because, just at that period some changes had been 
introduced into the external equipment and discipline 
of the native army; and designing people, on the 
alert to discover any demonstrations on the part ot 
the paramount power, which might be tortured into 
aggTessive movements against the religious faith or 
the social observances of the soldiery, insidiously 
circulated a report that the object of these changes 
was to violate the caste of .the Hindoo and to 
defile the purity of the Mussulman. The prin¬ 
cipal cause of excitement and alarm was a change 
in the head-dress of the native troops. A leather 
chacot had been substituted for the old turban ; and 
a report was industriously circulated, firstly, thfvt the 
shape of the head-piece, resembling as it did, the 
round hat, which was considered by the people as 
the distinguishing mark of the feringhce (whom they 
called a topi-wallah or hat-wearer) was intended to 
fix upon them the outward mark of Cl.ristianity; 
and, secondly, that the materials of this head-piece 
being leather—that is the skin of the cow, or the 
skin°of the pig—was intended to outrage the Hindoo 
and to pollute the Mahoinedan soldier, by placing a 
portion of the sacred or of the unclean animal on 'the 
top of his head. Other innovations, unfortunately, 
were attempted, mostly in ignorance, about the same 
time. Whilst the round hat of the Christian was 
being placed on the sepoy’s head, his own distinguish¬ 
ing marks of caste were rubbed off his foiehta* ? 
was despoiled of his necklaces; and okIh*^ 
divest himself of his beard. In sonic stati 
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beating of taum-taunis, an almost invariable attendant 
of native religious ceremonies, was prohibited; and 
English martinets forbade Hindoo ^soldiers, when on 
duty, to strip to their meals. Under such circum¬ 
stances as these, it was not strange that the native 
soldiers of the coast army should have been readily 
pui’suadcd by the emissaries of the deposed family of 
M)^sore to believe that their European conquerors 
purposed by these and similar means to endeavour 
to convert the sepoys to Christianity, after compelling 
them to violate their ancestral faith. ISIeanwhile, 
other agencies were set at w’ork to excite the public 
mind and to prepare the people to rise against their 
white-faced masters. Wandering faqueers uttered 
wild prophecies in the bazaars. Wandering minstrels 
sung stirring ballads in the soldiers lines. And 
puppet-shows were carried from place to place, repre- 
sentin^J" in a series of dramatic scenes, the restoiation 
of the imnerial house of the Mogul, and exhibiting 
the European stranger as an object of detestation and 
contempt. 

Now all this had nothing to do with chaplains or 
with missionaries. Perhaps, the sum of the whole 
would hot have excited a single regiment to revolt, 
if the emissaries of the house of Mysore had not 
gained over a number of Mussulman officers in the 
Company’s service, and through them excited the 
religious fears of the soldiery. The Mysore princes, 
or the courtiers surrounding them, thought that the 
time was propitious; for the army was in course of 
rapid reduction, the finances of the British Govern- 
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ment were in a state of alarming depression; and, 
“ Tiger Wellesley ” had gone to England. They 
who deliglit to jiui'sue historical parallels will have 
no difficulty in tracing many remarkable points of 
resemblance between the antecedents of the mutiny 
of 1806, and the far more disastrous revolt of 1857* 
I have only to do with the fact, that in both oases, 
an appi-ehension of what is called “ the forcible con¬ 
version of the native armv to Christianitv,” was 
excited, by the machinations of ^signing persons, 
under circumstances favourable in the extreme to the 
successful dissemination of the dangerous lie. Current, 


however, as is the phrase, it by no means represents 
the real nature of the alarm of which I speak. We 
cannot forcibly make converts to Christianity. What 
is dreaded is the destruction of Caste. The appear¬ 
ance of a Christian missionary in every village 
in the country would excite little apprehension in 
comparison ivith even a rumour that th/^ Govern¬ 
ment are greasing the cartridges in the magazines with 
animal fat, or mixing animal bones with the flour sold 
in the bazaars. The natives know that they may 
meet the missionary with argument, or that they may 
turn a deaf car to his charmings, charm he never so 
wisely; but covert attempts to destroy caste they 
can neither grapple with nor evade; and when they 
believe that the immense machinery of a powerful 
foi’eign Government is set at w'ork to compass thou 
pollution, no wonder that a panic is engendered, and 
that panic rapidly ferments into revolt. 

The same process appears to have gone on in t k- 
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minds of the chief people of the Bepgal Government, 
and of Anglo-Indians generally, alike in the east and 
in the west, A mighty panic was engendered; and 
panic rapidly grew into revolt—revolt against Chris¬ 
tianity. In all such cases, when anything goes 
wronar, whether in the affairs of nations or in the 
affairs of individuals, it is always Christianity that is 
to blame. If a man catches cold, he is sure to say 
that he caught it at Church; such accidents never 
happen at the Theatre. It was certain that there had 
been a great disaster at Vellore; and it was said to 
have arisen, and perhaps it did arise, in some measure, 
from a vague fear of certain offensive proceedings 
hostile to the integi’ity of Caste, but which were as 
little influenced by the spirit of Christianity as by 
Brahmanism itself. The Supreme Government, how¬ 
ever, discovered that the massacre of Vellore was 
the growth of the diffusion of Christianity in India; 
and as th'^Te were living, only sixteen miles from the 
dooi's of the council-chamber, a little party of devout 
men, whose lives were given up to that diffusion, it 
was easy to find some culprits—accessories, at all 
events, before the fact—ready to the hand of the 
executioner. The Serampore missionaries were to bo 
visited, therefore, with eondign punishment—the 
heaviest punishment that could be inflicted upon 
them. They were to be shut up in Serampore, and 
peremptorily forbidden, under pain of expulsion from 
the country, to prosecute their blessed work anywhere 
in the Company’s dominions. 

It happened unfortunately, just in this adverse 
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conjuncture, that two more Baptist missionaries 
arrived, to join the society at Serampore. They 
were speedily ordered to leave the country. The 
mandate, however, was not obeyed without a resolute 
attempt, within the limits of Christian resistance to 


authority, to obtain a revocation of the order. They 
had gone out on board the Criterion, which had 


done the same pious service before, and good Captain 
Wickes was refused his clearance order, unless he 
carried back his dangerous passengers to the place 
from which he had brought them. This order, 
however, was subsequently rescinded. The ship 
went; the passengers stayed—^but only under a 
constructive arrangement for their voluntary with¬ 
drawal. And this was the origin of the Burmese 
Mission. They had come out to evangelise the 
heathen, and all heathendom was not under the 
orders of the Company. Heathen Governments 
might tolerate what a Christian Government had 
ejected; so Mr. Chater betook himself to the 
Burmese country and there planted the mission. 

Those years succeeding the mutiny at Vellore are 

not years to be dwelt upon with pleasure by the 

annalist of Christianity in India. There was, in 

truth, what appears in these days, a silly panic in 

high places and England, as I have alieady shown, 

caught up the alarm. But, in what light did the 

collective wisdom of the East India Conipan} 

upon the contest between the great Govcinment 

India, and the humble missionaries shut G 

• +]ipro doubtless 

Serampore. Differences of opinion w 





were among the Directors, and, pro’bably, some sharp 
discussion. But the practical resulj; was a despatch 
to India, in which the question was considered, in a 
calm judicial spirit, and instructions issued, in my 
opinion, admirably suited to the requirements of the 
case. 

The despatch, which, after much careful preparation, 
was signed on the 7th of Septemher, 1808, expressed 
the wish of the Court that it should he distinctly 
understood that they were very from being averse to 
the introduction of Christianity into India, or indif¬ 
ferent to the benefits which would result from a 
general diflFusion of its doctrines. “But,” said the 
Court, “ we have a fixed and settled opinion, that 
nothing could he more unwise and impolitic—nothing 
even more unlikely to frustrate the hopes and endea¬ 
vours of those who aim at the very object, the 
introduction of Christianity among the native inhabi¬ 
tants—than any imprudent or injudicious attempt to 
introduce it by means which should imtate and 
alarm their religious prejudices.” And having en¬ 
larged on these propositions, they went on to counsel 
a coulee of non-interference on the part of the 
local Government. “We rely on your discretion,”' 
they said, “ that you will abstain from all unne¬ 
cessary or ostentatious interference with their (the 
missionaries’) proceedings. On the other hand, it 
will he your bounden duty, vigilantly to guard the 
public tranquillity from interruption, and to impress 
upon the minds of all the inhabitants of India 
that the British faith on which they rely for the 
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free exercise of their religion will be invariably main¬ 


tained.”* 

I am bound to say that I do not think that the 
Serampore missionaries were open to the charge of 
indiscretion. They conducted their weighty affairs 
with earnestness and with zeal, but with an amoimt 


of prudence—it may be almost said of forbearance— 
and with a regard for constituted authority and what 
is commonly called “public convenience,” not only 
very creditable, but very surprising, considering the 
circumstances in which they were placed. Their 
whole bearing towards the Government was admirable. 
And it should never be forgotten, that Andrew 
Fuller, the mainspring of the Baptist Missionary 
Society in England, who was less, or rather not at 
all, within the reach of the powerful influences of a 
despotism like that of ^the British Government in 
India, never failed to counsel submission to the magis¬ 
trate, as one of the first duties of a t^hiistian. 
But a good time was now coming. It was decreed 
by Pro^ddence that a change in the law very favour¬ 
able to the Christian enterprise, should be inauguratkl 
by the British legislature; and in expectation of this 
event the missionaries laboured patiently and hope¬ 
fully in the face of strong opposition. The instructions 


The despatch will bo found 
entire in the Appendix. There is 
one passage in it which I think 
ought to be excepted from the gene¬ 
ral praise which I, at least, am dis¬ 
posed to bestow upon it. The Indian 
Government, in one of the despatches 
under reply, had expressed a hope 
that the Court of Directors would 
not “ encourage any accession to the 
number of missionaries actually em- 


yed under the protection of the 
tish Government;” and to tins 
I Court now replied, “ You are of 
irse aware that many of the men- 
ious individuals who have devote 
miselves to these labours were n 
\tiBh subjects, or living unJ^r i w 
thority./and 

ssiouaries have pi^ appears 

I with ouj’ evasion, 

me to be an unwoitby 
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from the Court of Directors, not:jto put forth the • 
authority of the Government against the missionaries, 
if such a demonstration could possibly be avoided, 
were only operative for a time. After a few years, 
they Avere either forgotten or wilfully disobeyed. In 
the last tAvo years of the old charter of 1/93, the 
Supreme Government Avere more active and unre¬ 
lenting in their hostility than at any former period. 
Plow this happened, I do not pretend to understand. 
The orders of the Court had not been revoked or 
superseded, and India Avas in a state of unAA'onted 
tranquillity. But in 1812, there was a raid against 
the missionaries in Bengal; and no less than five, 
partly Americans, pai'tly English, Avcre driven out of 
the country by the imperative orders of an unyielding 
government, who could find no other offence in them 
than that they had just arrived without a license.* 

I cannot understand this any more than I can explain 
it. But i-t was the last act of persecution permitted 
by the law. Events were then taking shape ^n 
England Avhich deprived the Government of India 
for ever of this despotic power — events Avhich I now 
proceed to describe. 

* These were Messrs. Judson, coming work. See also “ The Live% 
Newell, and Kice, of the American of Dr. and of Mrs. Judson;” and 
INlission; and Robinson and Johns, the “Correspondence between the 
of the Baptist Mission. For a de- Supreme Government of Bengal and 
tailed and very interesting account the Missionaries at Scrampore,” pub- 
of their eviction, I would refer the lished in 1814. 
reader to Mr. Marshman^s forth- 
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In the spring of 1813 a great movement, which had 
long been gathering strength and consistency in 
England, seemed to have acquired an irresistible 
impetus, which would command for it speedy success. 
The harvest now appeared ready for the sickle. The 
labours of those busy workmen. Grant, Tcignmouth, 
Thornton, Wilberforce, Buchanan, ' and t^eir com¬ 
panions, were at length about to be rewarded. ^ They 
had toiled and striven manfully for years; they had 
encountered public opposition and private ridicule ^ 
they had been shouted at by the timid and sneered at 
by the profane ; they had been described as dangerous 
intermeddlers, and as imbecile fanatics. They had 
contended only against the open official suppression 
of Christianity in India; they had asked only for 
toleration; they had demanded that, in the midst 
of opposing creeds, the faith of the Christian 
be suffered to walk unveiled and untettcied. 
had been seeking this liberty for manj/ ’ 
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now at last the day of emancipation was beginning to 
dawn upon them. 

The “ Clapham Sect ” were victorious. There was 
in truth everything to make them so. All the wit of 
Sydney Smith, and all the ponderous Orientalism of 
Scott Waring, could not long prevail against the 
steady efforts of that little band of strong-headed and 
strong-hearted Christians. They were not inexpe¬ 
rienced novices, or mere idle dreamers. They had 
reason and experience on their side, and Christian 
England was with them. They had written much, 
and spoken much on the subject so near their hearts; 
and now they were bracing themselves up for a final 
effort—secure of victory in the end. 

The old Charter of the East India Company was 
expiring. The provisions of a new Act were about to 
be considered and determined by the Parliament of 
Great Britain. Great changes of a commercial 
character were about to be introduced — but my 
business is with other changes. Twenty years before, 
Wilberforce had striven earnestly and resolutely to 
wring from Parliament a reluctant consent to the 
introiluction into the India Bill of 1793 of a clause 
recognizing the duty of the country “ to promote by 
all just and prudent means the interests and happi¬ 
ness of the inhabitants of the British dominions in 
the East,” and to “ adopt such measures as might 
gradually tend to their advancement in useful know¬ 
ledge, and to their religious and moral improvement.” 
But although he had contrived to bring about the 
passing of a resolution, declaratory of this as the 
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opinion of the House, be was defeated at a subsequenl^ 
stage of legislation. The East India Company were 
against the resolution. Proprietors of India Stock 
assembled in Leadenhall Sti’eet to denounce what was 
considered as nothing less than the first step towards 
the despatch of an armj'^ of missionaries to the shores 
of India; and when a clause, in accordance with 
Wilberfoi’cc’s resolution was introduced, with some 
fatal specifications, into the Bill itself, it was opposed 
by the House and abandoned by the Minister. But 
the twenty years, which had passed away since that 
disheartening failure, had witnessed gi*eat changes in 
public opinion—changes brought about, it is hard to 
say how much, by the influence of such men as Wil- 
berforce, Simeon, and the Thorntons. And now, 
having decisively routed the enemy in all their literary 
skirmishes in the open country, they girded them¬ 
selves for a great eflPort to carry Parliament by storm. 
What they contended for was nothing veiy alarming 
—nothing very unreasonable. They sought; the exten¬ 
sion and the elevation of the Anglican Church 
Establishment in India, including the establishment 
of an episcopal see; and a removal of the restrictions 
which had so long impeded the progress of missionary 
labour in the Company’s dominions. Por these con¬ 
cessions to Christianity the battle was now to he 
fought. Churchmen and Nonconformists were on 
the same side. Thousands, who cared little for the 
extension of the Church establishment, except jis a 
public declaration of Christianity which might, in 

some measure, favourably influence the miuds of the 

s a 
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heathen, were eager in the cause of Christian mis¬ 
sions ; whilst others, who had little missionary spirit, 
clamoured for the extension of the Church. The 
two questions were distinct from each other; but in 
the hands of Wilberforce and his friends they j^ielded 
mutual support, and many felt that the success of the 
one was identified with that of the kindred measure. 
And so, with this gi’eat union of Christian interests, 
there was little doubt of the issue of the conflict. It 
had virtually been decided before. Public opinion 
had pronounced, and was still pronouncing, the doom 
of the abnegation system. So emphatically were the 
people of England declaring themselves in favour of a 
more open recognition of Christianity by a Christian 
Government, and the concession of greater liberty to 
Christian missions in the East, that it was no longer 
possible to withstand the tide of popular feeling. 

Petitions were pouring in from all parts of the 
counti'y; fom all classes of society; from all denomi¬ 
nations of Protestant Christians. “ On the subject 
of facilitating the diffusion of Christianity in India,” 
wrote Mr. Simeon to his “dear friend and brother” 
Thomason, “ there are going to be petitions from all 
quarters. Vast opposition is made to it: Lord 
Castlereagh is adverse to it; examinations are making 
in relation to it at the bar of the House of Commons ; 
Mr. Hastings, Lord Teignmouth, and others have 
given their evidence ; Hastings is very adverse. Lord 
Castlereagh’s plan is to send out a bishop and three 
archdeacons; but whether it will be approved by 
Parliament I cannot tell.” The war was now being 


waged in earnest. 

O 





PETITION OF THE PROTESTANT DISSENTERS 

A few days after Simeon’s letter was m’itten, the 
Protestant Dissenters of the country memorialised 



Parliament, setting forth that “ to represent a system 
of idolatry and superstition as tending to produce 
moral virtue and human happiness, is no less contrary 
to the dictates of sound reason and philosophy, than 
ii 1 econcileable wdth the first principles on which our 
faith is built; and that, entertaining a directly*oppo¬ 
site sentiment, the petitioners are anxiously desirous 
that the light and blessings of Christianity should be 
gradually diffused over the immense Empire of Great 
Britain in the East, which, instead of being thereby 
endangered, would, as they believe on the gi'ound of 
fact and experience, derive additional strength and 
stability fi-om the spread of the Christian religion; 
and that the petitioners arc fully aware of the mass 
of ignorance and prejudice to be encountei’ed, and 
that the progress of knowledge must be proportionably 
slow; but whilst the means of persuasion only are 
employed (and all others they utterly deprecate), they 
are at a loss to discover from whence any such appre¬ 
hensions of danger can arise, as to induce any ^ise 
and good government ^to discountenance the attempt.” 


Local petitions poured in both from England and 
Scotland. Glasgow put forth an emphatic appeal, 
both in behalf of the general dissemination of Chris¬ 
tianity throughout India, and, through its ministers 
and elders, of the claims of the Scottish Church to 
recognition in India. The Synod of Fife embodied * 
both objects in one comprehensive petition. Mr. 
Whitbread presented a petition from “ the Treasurer, 
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Secretaries, and Directors of a certain voluntary'^ 
Society, hnowii hy the name of the Missionafy Society, 
instituted in 1795but, balf-ashaiiied of it, begged 
to be understood as giving no opinion on tbe subject, 
Warrington, Sunderland, Leeds, WeymoUtb, and 
other places in the north and south too numerous to 
specify, poured in their petitions both to the Upper 
and the Lower House. And whilst the two Houses 
were receiving these indications of popular opinion 
oUt-of-doors, they were busily engaged in taking the 
evidence of experienced members of the civil and 
militai'y services, and of the commercial community, 
regarding the different points embraced in the charter 
of the great Company, which was now about to lose 
some of its dearest privileges^ in spite of the most 
manful efforts to retain them. 

Among the remarkable men examined by the Par¬ 
liamentary Committees were Warren Hastings, Lord 
Teignnioutl:, Sii* John Malcolm, and Sir Thomas 
Munro. When Hastings was asked by the Commons 
Committee whether he recollected any missionaries 
in India in his time, ho Said that he remembered 
Schwartz, “a very worthy gentleman” in the Car¬ 
natic; and another in Calcutta, Kiernander, who 
might not perhaps be properly described as a mis¬ 
sionary. He stated also, that he remembered one 
conversion in Calcutta, effected by Kiernander, because 
it was announced “with great pomp and parade;’’ 
and that he remembered a catholic priest at Dacca, 
who boasted that he had a number of Christian con¬ 
verts, but did not seem to understand Christianity 
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himself. Wheii/,he was asked, what would he the 
consequences, if jiersons were allowed to employ them¬ 
selves, as missionaries, “ unlicensed and subject to no 
restraint;” ho answered, that he could not suppose 
such a situation; but, when told that the Committee 
meant “ unrestrained, as to the mode they may think 
proper to adopt for effecting their object,” he said, 
that, if such people had demeaned themselves pro¬ 
perly, he should have taken no notice of them; but 
that, if they had given out that Government en¬ 
couraged their designs, he should have exercised his 
authority in controlling them, or, if necessary, have 
sent them out of the country. To the question, 
“ What is your opinion as to the political effect of the 
measure proposed, respecting a Church establishment 
for India ?” ho gave this answer:— 

“ The question is one of great intricacy, and of such 
delicacy, that I should almost fear to speak to it, but 
thftt my respect for this honourablo House enjoins it; 
because, though it specifically mentions only political 
effects, yet it intimates no allusion to the nature of 
the office itself. Of the religious uses, or present 
necessity, of such a creation I cannot bo a judge, and 
therefore can say nothing to it; and, unless I knew 
both the circumstances and object of the creation, it 
would be impossible for me to conjecture in what way 
they could affect the peace of the country. May I 
say, without offence, that I wish any other time had 
been chosen for it? A surmise has gone forth of an 
intention in this Government to force our religion 
upon the consciences of the people in India, who are 





subjected to the authority of the Company. It has 
pervaded every one of the three establishments of 
Bengal, Fort St. George, and Bombay, and has 
unhappily impressed itself with pecuUar force upon 
the minds of our native infantry, the men on whom 
we must depend, in the last resort, for our protection 
against any disturbances, which might be the effect of 
such surmises. Much would depend upon the temper, 
conduct, and demeanour of the person devoted to that 
sacred oflBce. I dare not say all that is in my mind 
oil this subject; but it is one of great hazard.” 

And thus expressing his fears, the fine old man 
sat there, the embodiment of public opinion, as it 
was in India some twenty years before. Another 
Governor-General followed him; he spoke also, accord¬ 
ing to the light that was in him—but how different 
that light! Lord Teignmouth came forward, as the 
representative of a more enlightened era. The 
Committee seemed to know the kind of man they had 
to deal with, and assailed him at starting by putting 
an extreme case: “ Would it be consistent with the 
security of the British empire in India, that mis¬ 
sionaries should preach publicly, with a view to the 
conversion of the native Indians, that Mahomet is an 
impostor, or should speak in opprobrious terms of the 
Brahmins, or their religious rites ?” To this, of 
course. Lord Teignmouth replied, that there might 
be danger in such indiscretion; but that no one 
contemplated the conversion of the natives of India 
by such means; and when, soon afterwards, the ques¬ 
tion was putj “ I® Lordship aware that an opinion 
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prevails in India,,that it is the intention of the British 
Government to take means to convert the natives of 
the country to the Christian religion ?” he answered, 
without a moment’s hesitation, “ I never heard it, or 
suspected it.” One would have thought that there 
was little need after this to put the case hypothetically; 
but the witness w'as presently asked whether, allowing 
such an opinion to exist among the natives, the 
appearance of a Bishop on the stage would not 
increase the danger. “I should think,” said Lord 
Tcignmouth, “ it would be viewed with perfect indif¬ 
ference.” Determined to work the hypothesis a little 
more, the Committee asked him whether, “were the 
Hindoos possessed with an idea, that we had an inten¬ 
tion of changing their religion and converting them 
into Christians, it would be attended with any bad 
consequences at all?” “I will expatiate a little in my 
answer to that question,” said Lord Tcignmouth; and 
he then delivered himself of the following explanation, 
the admirable good sense of which (as I have by 
anticipation observed, when citing almost similar 
words from his printed pamphlet,) is not to be sur¬ 
passed by anything to be found in the entire mass of 
evidence elicited, throughout the inquiry, upon all 
points of the Company’s Charter:— 

“ Both the Hindoos and, Mahommedans, subject to 
the British Government in India, have had the expe¬ 
rience of some years, that, in all the public acts of 
that Government, every attention has been paid to 
their prejudices, civil and religious, and that the 
freest toleration is allowed to them; that there ai*e 
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many regulations of Government ,-swliicli prove the 
disposition of Government to leave them perfectly 
free and unmolested in their religious ordinances; 
and that any attempt at an infringement upon their 
religion or superstitions would he punished hy the 
Government of India* With that conviction, which 
arises from experience, I do not apprehend that they 
would be brought to believe that the Government 
ever meant to impose upon them the religion of this 
country.” 

But the Committee had not yet done with their 
hypothesis, and were determined not to let the witness, 
whatever might be his opinion of its absurdity, escape 
without giving a direct answer; so they assailed him 
again, by asking, “ Should the state of things be 
altered, and we not observe the conduct We have 
hitherto observed, but introduce new modes and enact 
new laws, for the carrying into effect the conversion 
of the naHves to Christianity, would not that be 
attended with disagreeable consequences ?” To this, 
of course, but one answer could be given; and Lord 
TcignmoUth gave that answer, leaving the Committee 
to make what Use of it they coixld. “ If a law were 
to be enacted,” he said, “ for converting the natives 
of India to Christianity, in such a manner, as to have 
the appearance of a compulsory law upon their con¬ 
sciences, I have no hesitation in saying that, in that 
case, it would be attended with very great danger.” 
Who e^ver doubted it? Who ever contended for 
anything so preposterous^so insane? The Com- 
mittee must have been in extremis indeed, to have 
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fallen back upon sncli sciomachy as this. They sup¬ 
posed a case, which the warmest advocate of church 
extension and missionary liberty in India would never 
have contemplated in their most enthusiastic moments; 
and which the leadeTs of the Christian party, men of 
eminently sound practical good sense, would, if sug¬ 


gested to them, in those days, have rcjjudiated with 
scorn. Such hypothetical questioning—such fighting 
with shadows, was quite Unworthy of a Committee, 
whose object ought to have been to direct men’s minds 
to the truth, and not to bewilder and lead them astray. 
No one ever dreamt of forcing Christianity upon thb 
people of India: but the tendency, if not the object, 
of such questions, as have been cited, was obviously to 
induce an impression abroad that such intentions had 
absolutely existed. The Lords’ Committee, when 
they examined Lord Tcignmouth, did not touch upon 
the subject of religion, or Church establishments, 
at all.*' 

Meanwhile, the work of legislation was slowly pro¬ 
ceeding. Lord Liverpool was at this time Prime 
Minister. Lord Castlereagh was Poreign Secretary, 
and leader of the House of Commons. The Earl of 


* But, knowing the kind of answers minds of the natives of India, who 

that would be returned hy their men, are subject to the authority of tho 
they had not shrunk from questioning British Government, and that not 

Hastings on these points, though partial, but extending to all our pos- 

Teignmonth was discreetly left to sessions, arising from a belief, lu»w- 

himself. Warren Hastings was asked, ever propagat^, that there was an 

** Would the introduction of n Church intention iu this Government to en*^ 

establishment into the British terri- croach ni>on the religious rights of 

torifcs in the East Indies probably be the people. Erom the information 

attended with any consequences that of persons who have recently come 

Would be injurious to tlfe stnbilitv of from the diflerent estahlishmciits ot 

the Government of India? » and he India, your lordships will easily fcnow 

replied, “I have understood that a whether such npprelicn^*^”* 

great fermentation has arisen in the subsisted, when they » 





Buckinghamshire (known in India as Lord Hobart) 
was President of the Board of Control. It is believed 
that the Premier was more liberally disposed than his 
colleagues towards the promotion of Christianity in 
India. “ Be so good,” wrote Buchanan, in July, 1812, 

“as to tell - and - that I have received a 

letter from Colonel Macaulay this morning, inform¬ 
ing me that a deputation of Messrs. Wilberforce, 
Grant, Bahington, &c., had waited on Lord Liverpool, 
on the subject of evangelising India, and that his 
Lordship surprised them by offering almost more 
than they wished. lie intimated his intention to 
carry the three following important measm*es:—1st. 
To establish a seminary at each presidency in India 
for instructing natives for the ministry; 2nd. To 
grant licenses to missionaries, not from the Court of 
Directors, but from the Board of Control; 3rd. To 
consecrate bishops for India.” It is probable that 
Lord Cartlereagh’s pruning knife was applied to this 
scheme; and thence the modified form, v/hich it sub¬ 
sequently assumed. 

It had been determined to proceed by Resolutions, 
and on the 22nd March, they were announced by 
Lord Castlereagh. When he came to (what twenty 
years before had been, and still were irreverently 


whether the report of them is ground¬ 
less; but, if such apprehensions do 
exist, everything tliat the irritable 
niinds of the people can connect with 
that, will make an impression upon 
them, wliich they will adopt as 
certain assurance of it. So far only, 
considering the question as a poU- 
S one, I may 

my apprehension of the consequences 


or SUCH an estaDiisnraenx; at mis par- 
ticular season ; in no other light am 
I permitted to view it. But I can 
conceive that, in a proper time and 
season, it would be advantageous to 
the mterests of religion, .md hiahlv 
creditable to the Company and to 
tlie nation, if the Ecclesiastical Esta- 

''^ere rendered 
complete maU its branches.” 
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Called,) the “pious clauses,” he seemed somewhat 
inclined to get over the ground, with as much rapidity 
as possible. “ Another Resolution,” he said, “ Avhich 
he should propose to the House, would be on the 
subject of religion. He was aware that it was un¬ 
wise to encroach on the subject of religion generally, 
and that this, under the circumstances of our Govern¬ 
ment in India, was a most delicate question. But 
there was one regulation on the subject necessary, 
even for the sake of decency. The Company en¬ 
trusted with the Supreme Government, in this as in 
other matters, had permitted the free exercise of 
religion at their settlements; but there was no sort 
of religious control, and the members of the Church 
of England could not receive the benefits of those 
parts of their religion, to which the episcopalian 
functions were necessary,—for example, the ceremony 
of confirmation. He hoped that fhe House did not 
, think he was coming out icith a great ecclesiastical 
establishment, for it icould only amount to one bishop 
and three archdeacons, to superintend the chaplains 
of the different settlements. The Company, he 
hoped, would not think it an encroachment on their 
rights, that while British subjects in India were 
governed by British laws, they should be permitted 
to exercise their national religion.” Charles Grant 
and Mr. Wilberforce both spoke (but briefly) on that 
evening: the latter complaining—“ that the Resolu¬ 
tion of the 14th May, 1793, relative to the religious and 
moral instruction of India, had not been attended to. 
He was unwilling, he said, to leave the same power foi 
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twenty years to come in the hands of the Directors, 
who had set their face against the introduction of 

O 

preachers into that country, for twenty years past. 

On the 9th of April, moving for certain papers. 
Lord Wellesley, in an able, and energetic speech, 
reviewed the whole question of Indian Government 
in the House of Lords. When he came to those 
especial points, which we are now considering, he gave 
his opinion, but not without some qualification, in 
favour of an extension of the Church establishment; 
and delivered himself of a well-deserved compli¬ 
mentary tribute to the missionaries. But he spoke 
as a man with a hobby of his own, which he was 
resolutely bestriding; and, thoughtless of any great 
comprehensive system calculated to advance the real 
glory of a Christian nation, he looked only to the 
carrying out of his favourite project of an extensive 
collegiate establishment, to be presided over by the 
dignitaries of the Church. The old bugbear of alarm¬ 
ing the natives had possession even of his mind:— 
As to the last point,” he said, “ which regarded 
the ecclesiastical establishment in India, he always had 
thought that our ecclesiastical establishment there, did 
not rest on a footing sufficiently respectable. He was 
of opinion that a suitable ecclesiastical establishment 
would tend to elevate the European character in the 
eyes of the natives. Whether the proper establish¬ 
ment would be a bishop, or archdeacons, was a matter 
of detail which could bo better discussed out of that 
House. But if it were intended to place the ecclesi¬ 
astical establishment there on a more dignified footing, 
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care should be taken to avoid all collision between the 
Government and the Church establishment, with 
respect to their authorities, by means similar to the 
connection between the Crowm and the Church in this 
country and in Ireland. From recent events, which 
had taken place in India, it would, however, be 
certainly a matter of considerable delicacy: and, 
although no mischief might result from it, yet there 
was a possibility that the iutroduction of a very con¬ 
siderable novelty of this description in India might 
occasion some alarm among the natives” 

He lamented the absence from the scheme of the 
new Charter of any provision for the education of 
the civil and military servants of the Company. He 
expressed his conviction that there could be no better 


means of disseminating Christianity in India, than 
by placing the head of the Chui’ch establishment 
there at the head of the Collegiate establishment 
of Fort William; and ho augured muchrfi-om “ the 
gradual diffusion of knowledge, which would result 
from this intercourse between learned natives and the 
dignitaries of our church in India.” He then went 
on to speak of the missionaries j— 

With reg’ard to the missionaries, he must say, 
that, while he was in India, he never knew of any 
danger arising from them; neither had he heard of 
any impression made by them, in the way of conver¬ 
sion. The gi'eater number of them wm'c in the 
Danish settlements; but he never heard of any con¬ 
vulsions, or any alarm being produced by thorn. 
Some of them, particularly Mr. Carey, were very 
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learned men, and had been employed in the College 
of Bengal. He had always considered the mission-; 
aries, who were in India during his‘ time, as a quiet, 
orderly, discreet, and learned body; and he had 
employed many of them in the education of youth, 
and in translating the Scriptures, into the Eastern 
languages. He however had issued no order, nor 
given any authority for the dissemination of those 
translations among the natives. He had thought it 
his duty to have the Scriptures translated into the 
languages of the East, and to give the learned natives, 
employed in the translation, the advantages of access 
to the sacred fountains of divine truth. He thought that 
a Christian governor could not have done less, and he 
believed that a British governor ought not to do more.”* 


♦ The influence of Mr. Wilberforce, 
an intimate personal friend of Lord 
Wellesley, had been exerted, in tin's 
direction, with j^ood success. With 
admirable tact and savoir faire, he 
assailed the weak side of his lordship, 
appealing to hirparticular sympathies 
and predilections, and almost per¬ 
suading him that the Anti-Christian 
party were attacking the ex-Go- 
vernor-GeneraPs own system. “ I 
know not,'’ lie wrote, whether your 
lordship has heard of tlie unreason¬ 
able clamour, that has been raised 
by the Anglo-Indians in the House 
of Commons against all, even the 
most prudent, atUmpts to convert 
the natives of India ; and more 
especially against missionaries. Now 
let me hope—a hope, which I share 
with, I am glad to say, a considerable 
number of men in the House of 
Commons, and with many more out 
of it—that your lordship, will to¬ 
morrow use your just authority in 
putting to fl’ght these vain fears 
the rather, because the alarmists are 
enemies of the system M your 
lordship certainly estMshed, and 
which, I trust, yon wdl confirm and 


revive, that, I mean, of difiusing 
useful knowledge of all sorts among 
the natives of India ; and I confess, 
for my own part, that I have always 
held, and still retain the opinion, 
that education, the translation and 
diflbsion of the Scriptures, and ad¬ 
vancement in general knowledge, 
would be far the most powerful 
agents in the great work of Christi¬ 
anising the natives of India. Your 
weight thrown into the right scale 
will make it preponderate.” To this 
be added a complaint, only too 
app^i<^able to the Parliament of the 
presei!.:^^ day, of the ignorance of 
both Houses—I will only add, that 
your lordship can scarcely conceive 
(if I may judge of the House of 
Lords from the general condition of 
the members of the House of Com- 
nums) how ignorant their lordships 
in general are likely to be regarding 
India, and therefore how little tliev 
are qu^ifled to ask questions in 
Commattee.” A wish was also 
expressed that tlae Marquis woiild 
attend that Committee, of which Im 
was a member, but an ever-abson? 
one. In replying to the speech 
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The President 


THE RESOLUTIONS. 



of the Board of Control and the 


Prime Minister spoke upon that evening, and Lord 
Grenville made a very long and very able speech; 
hut the religious points of the question were left 
untouched. 


In the meanwhile the Commons had proceeded to 
the consideration of the Kesolutions. On the 31st 
of March, they resolved themselves into a com¬ 
mittee of the whole House (Mr. Lushington in the 
chair). A lengthy debate ensued, principally remark¬ 
able for a very dull speech by Mr. Bruce, and a very 
brilliant one by young Charles Grant.* Canning 
also spoke, characterising the free admission of English¬ 
men as traders in India, as a movement to “ allow a 
few pedlars to travel in the country with a pack of 
scissors, or other hardware, at their backs;” and 
declared his conviction that “no system could be 
radically bad, which had produced such able and 
enlightened statesmen as had been examined on the 
part of the Company.” But the “pious clauses” 
were not then touched upon. It Was not, indeed, 
until the l6th of June, that the 12th Eesolution— 
“ That it is the opinion of this Committee, that it 
is expedient that the Church establishment in the 
British territories should be placed under the superin- 


from wlucli I have quoted in the 
text, the Earl of Buckmghamshire, 
then President of the Board of 
Control, taunted Lord Wellesley with 
his non-attendance, “ A Select Coin- 
nnttee had been 'formed, of which 
his noble friend was a member, but 
he never once had attended that 
Committee ; with all the knowledge 
^nd all the information he possessed 
on that subject, he had not con¬ 


descended to cast one ray of light on 
their proceedings, &c. &c.” Warren 
Hastings, Mr. Cowper, and Lord 
Teignmouth, had all been examined 
at this time. 

♦ The present Lord Gleoelg. It 
must have been a fine tiling to have 
seen the two Charles Grants— father 
and son—fighting side by side on the 
floor of the House of 'Commons. 
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tendence of a bishop and three archdeacons,"and that 
adequate provision should he made, from the/terri¬ 
torial revenues of India, for their maintenance,” 
came under discussion. It passed without a division, 
hut “after a long conversation,” the particulars of 
which have not been reported by the Parliamentary 
historian. 

The missionary clause came next. That was the 
field on which the great battle was to he fought 
between the Christian and the Philo-Hindoo parties. 
The resolution was thus worded:—“ That it is the 
opinion of this Committee, that it is the duty of this 
country to promote the interest and happiness of the 
native inhabitants of the British dominions in India, 
and that such measm’es ought to be adopted, as may 
tend to the introduction among them of useful know¬ 
ledge, and of religious and moral improvement. That 
in the furtherance of the above objects, sufficient 
facilities §hall be afforded by law to persons desirous 
of going to and remaining in India, for the purpose 
of accomplishing those benevolent designs.” It was 
thus cautiously worded, so as to contain no direct 
mention pf missionaries and Christianity. Twenty 
years before, the effort to obtain a similar recogni¬ 
tion of the duties of a Christian nation had broken 
down under the alarm created by the mention of 
schoolmasters and missionaries; and now profiting 
by experience, Wilberforce and his friends exerted 
themselves to obtain an official avoidance of the 
dangerous specifications which had ruined the good 
cause of old. 
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A special day (tlie 22nd of June) was set apart for 
the discussion of the clause. In a brief speech, ex¬ 
pressive of his belief that no evil would arise from 
the admission of missionaries (under certain restric¬ 
tions) into India, and of his hope that the question 
would be discussed with discreetness and moderation, 
Castlereagh introduced the resolution. He was fol¬ 
lowed by Sir Henry Montgomery, an old Indian, who 
declared that during twenty years’ residence in the 
country, he had “ never known an instance of any 
convert being made to Christianity, nor had he ever 
heard of any, except one, who was converted by tkat 
very respectable individual, Mr. Schwartz.” “ The 
attempt to introduce Christianity,” it was said, “ had 
never succeeded; but it had been productive of endless 
massacres and mischiefs.” “ The religion of the 


Hindoos,” it was contended, “was pure and unex¬ 


ceptionable;” and Dr. Buchanan’s account of its 
ceremonies was “ an imposition upon England, and a 
libel upon India.” And he concluded by declaring 
that “ he was more anxious to save the lives of the 
30,000 of his*fellow-countr}Tnen in India, than to 
save the souls of all the Hindoos by making them 
Christians at so dreadful a price.” 

After a brief maiden s^ieech from the Honourable 
Frederick Douglas, who spoke in favour of the reso¬ 
lution, and contended that religion was not the cause 
of the massacre at Vellore, Mr. Wilherforce rose. 
He had girded himself for the conflict: apd had gone 
dowm to the House with quite an encyclopaedia of 
authorities in support of his favourite opinions. His 
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whole heart was in the encoimteiy He spoke long 
and well, tossing about the testimonies of the leaimed 
with a prodigality that was quite overwhelming. He 
quoted the opinions of all the Governors-General, 
one after the other, to show that the people of India 
were the most abandoned people on the face of the 
earth. He quoted the historians; he quoted the 
missionaries; he quoted the civil servants of the 
Company; he quoted Orme, Verelst, Scrafton, 
Bolts, Malcolm, Grant, Mackintosh, Colehrooke, 
Kerr, Marshman, Carey, Ward, and an infinite 
number of official reports. He piled up authority 
upon authority to demonstrate the claims of this un- 
haj^py and most benighted people upon the Christian 
sympathies of the British nation. It was a noble 
piece of special pleading, not exempt from exaggera¬ 
tion*—that exaggeration, which is perhaps seldom 


* But it wafs characterized, at the 
same time, by a remarkable amount 
of acuteness and good sense. At 
the outset, he insisted upon the 
necessity of detaching ministers 
entirely from all connection with Go¬ 
vernment. Mr. Douglas had spoken 
of the expediency of employing the 
Company’s chaplains as missionaries. 
After stating other objections to this 
course, Wilberforce said :—‘^It will 
not, I know, escape him, passing 
over other objections to tlie mea¬ 
sure, that it necessarily implies that 
the missionaries who are to officiate 
in India, are to be expressly com¬ 
missioned and employed by the 
State, or by the East India Com¬ 
pany; whereas, I am persuaded we 
shall all concur in thinking that it 
ourfit to be left to the spontaneous 
benevolence and zeal of individual 
Christians, controlled, of course, by 
the discretion of Government, to 


engage in the work of preaching the 
gospel to the natives in our Indian 
territories; and that the missionaries 
should be clearly understood to be’' 
armed \vith no authority, furnished 
with no commission, from the govern¬ 
ing i^ower of the country.” A little 
while afterwards he observed, with 
equal trutli:—“After much reflec¬ 
tion, I do not hesitate to declare that 
from enlightening and informing 
them (the natives), in other words, 
from education and instruction, from 
the dilTusion of knowledge, from the 
progress of science, more esjpecially 
from all these combined with the 
circulation of the Scriptures in the 
native languages, I ultimately expect 
even more than from the direct 
labours of missionaries properly so 
called.” Most worthy, indeed, are 
tliese passages of consideration at 
the present time. 
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absent from tlic ^addresses of a man A'ery full of bis 
subject, very earnest and energetic, tborougbly con¬ 
vinced in his own mind, and intensely eager to bring 
conviction to the minds of others. The gTandeur of 
the aims, the high character and pure sincerity of the 
speaker, imparted a dignity and solemnity to the 
address whieh it was impossible not to venerate. 
It made an impression upon the House; it made an 
impression throughout the country.*” Its course 
was successful, but not unopposed. The resolution 
was carried that night by a majority of 89 to 36; 
only 12.5 members having been induced to sit out the 
discussion. 

The Bill was read a first and second time without 
a division. On the 28 th, Castlercagh moved the 
order of the day for going into committee. After 
some brief speeches from Mr. Pascoe Grenfell and 
others, the elder Grant delivered a long and able 
address in defence of the Company ; but h.e purposely 
avoided the discussion of “ the religious question,” 
thinking it wiser to leave it in the hands of Wilbcr- 
force and other independent speakers. Mr. Lushing- 
ton followed with a reply to Wilberforce, and a 
defence of the Hindoos, to be answered by stout 
William Smith, who, with Mr. Stephen, had fought 
the battle of Christianity nobly, as Wilberforce’s 


* “ Tlie dogmas of seme men,” 
writes Sir James Steplieii, who, in 
fulfilment of the mandate, Thine oioi 
friend and ihy Father's friend forsake 
7iot, has borne touching and eloquent 
tribute to the worth of Wilberforce 
4nd his chosen associates, “ the dog¬ 


mas of some men are of incomparably 
more value (in the House of 
Luons) than the logic of others ; and 
no member except the leaders of ine 
great conteucling parties, 
the House, with an authority c i 
to that of Mr. Wilberlorcc* 
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lieutenants. Mr. Tierney was the next speaker. 
Mr. Tierney often said very clever ^hings in a very 
bad spirit. But the following is a very stupid thing 
in a very bad spirit. “ He now came to the consider¬ 
ation of a clause for the appointment of an arch¬ 
bishop, who was never to apply himself to trade. 
Why, what was he to employ himself about? An 
arduous task — the jurisdiction from the Cape of 
Good Hope to remote Cape Horn. It would have 
been well, had any explanation been given, concerning 
what the archbishop was to busy himself about. He 
had no concern with morals and religion: these Avere 
confided in a separate clause to the missionaries. It 
appeared to him a gross job, the object of which was 
Church patronage in India.” In such a spirit, and 
with such an amount of intelligence, was the episcopal 
question discussed by independent members of the 
House of Commons. 

On the 1st of July, the House having gone into 
committee, the discussion was again resumed, and a 
very remarkable speech delivered on the wrong side 
of the question. 

The speaker was Mr, Charles Marsh. This 
gentleman had formerly been a member of the legal 
profession at Madras. He had taken a conspicuous 
part in the discussions Avhich had arisen, a few years 
before, out of the unhappy dissensions at that presi¬ 
dency, during the administration of Sir George 
Barlow, distinguishing himself by the bitterness with 
which he assailed that misjudged statesman. He was 
a writer and speaker of eminent ability; bold, ear- 
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nest, and impetuous: but he wanted judgment, tem¬ 
per, and consistency. He used strong language, and 
he used it well. His declamation was forcible, vivid, 
picturesque. But the impression left upon the minds 
of his hearers was of a transitory character. They 
admu'ed his eloquence, hut were not convinced by his 
arguments. The address, which he delivered on the 
1st of July, 1813 — an elaborate protest against 
Christian liberty in India—cannot he read, even now, 
without the strongest feelings of regret that such fine 
talents were turned to such had account. With a 
more chastened fancy, a more calm and’ philosophic 
temperament, with a less dominant self-reliance, with 
less impatience, and with less intolerance, he might 
have taken a foremost place among the debaters of 
that epoch; hut grievously lacking self-control and 
modci-ation, he failed by reason of his excesses, and 
after a brief meteoric display, disappeared altogether 
from the scene, and was speedily forgottenr 

There was little or nothing in this address that had 
not been said before ; but Mr. Marsh assuredly said 
it bettei' than it had ever been said before. He said, 
indeed, everything that could be said upon the sub¬ 
ject ; and he said it extremely well. A dexterous 
allusion to the recent murder at Blackheath of 
Mr. and Mrs. Bonar by their footman, Nicholson, 
and to the still mysterious affair of the alleged attack 
upon the Duke of Cumberland by his valet, Sellis— 
two incidents which were then exciting, the public 
mind—told with something of novel effect on the 
House. It was, of course, the object of his party to 
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exalt the Hindoo character. It must, in all candour, 
be acknowledged that Wilberforce Und his associates 
had unduly depreciated it. There was consider 
able exaggeration on both sides; but it may he 
doubted whether the following eloquent picture 
of hlindooism is not more painfully untrue than 
anything that emanated from Mr. Marsh’s antago¬ 
nists ;— 


“ Indeed, when I turn my eyes either to the present 
condition, or ancient grandeur, of that country ; when 
I contemplate the magnificence of her structures, her 
spacious reservoirs, constructed at an immense ex¬ 
pense, pouring fertility and plenty over the land, the 
monuments of a benevolence expanding its cares over 
remote ages ; when I survey the solid and embellished 
architecture of her temjiles, the elaborate and ex¬ 
quisite skill of her manufactures and fabrics, her 
literature, sacred and profane, her gaudy and ena¬ 
melled poetry, on which a wild and prodigal fancy has 
lavished all its opulence ; when I turn to the philo¬ 
sophers, lawyers, and moralists, who have left the . 
oracles of political and ethical wisdom to restrain the 
passions and to awe the vices which disturb the 
commonwealth; when I look at the peaceful and 
harmonious alliances of families, guarded and secured 
by the household virtues ; when I sec, amongst a 
cheerful and well-ordered society, the benignant and 
softening influences of religion and morality, a system 
of manners founded on a mild and polished obeisance 
and preserving the suiface of social life smooth and 
unruflied—I cannot hear without surprise, mingled 
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ivith horror, of sending out Baptists and Anabaptists 
to civilize or convert such a people, at the hazard of 
distui'hing or de^rming institutions, which appear to 
have hitherto been the means ordained by Providence 
of making them virtuous and happy.” 

This speech called forth a rejoinder from Wilber- 
force, distinguished by no common ability. Southey 
had ransacked his marvellous common-place book to 
supply illustrations, drawn from Poi’tuguese history, 
of the little danger that attends interference with the 
customs of the people of India. And now the speaker, 
thus fortified by the. erudition of the newly-appointed 
laureate, cited Albuquerque with good effect ; entered 
into an elaborate explanation of the causes of the 
massacre of Vellore (an event which Mr. Marsh had 
of course emphatically dwelt upon, for it was the 
stock-in-trade of his party) ; spoke of the suppression 
of female infanticide by Jonathan Duncan and Colonel 
Walker, and of the Saugor sacrifices by Loi-d Welles¬ 
ley ; rebuked Mr. Marsh for speaking of the mission¬ 
aries as Anabaptists and fanatics ; and compared the 
present contest with the great struggle, in which he 
and' his friends had so long been engaged, for the 
suppression of the Slave Trade. He was followed by 
Mr. Forbes, Mr. William Smith, and other speakers, 
among whom was Whitbread, who spoke out manfully 
in favour of the religious clauses. “ I am charmed 
with Whitbread,” wrote Buchanan to a friend, a few 
days afterwards, “ when he sounds the right note.” 
The House divided; and there w ere fifty-four votes 
lor the clause, and thirty-two against it. A hundred 





members could not be induced to sit out this im¬ 
portant debate. Five hundred had divided a few 
weeks before on the Eoman Catliolic Eelief Bill. 
The most important Indian questions were then, as 
at a later period, debated in attenuated and languid 
Houses. The clause, however, was not carried less 
surely for that in the Commons. In the House of 
Lords it passed without a division. 

And so the victory was gained. A charter, em¬ 
bracing the establishment of an Indian bishopric and 
the concession of greater liberty to Chidstian Missions, 
passed into law ; and those good men, who had fought 
so valiantly in the libraries of their suburban villas, 
and on the floor of the Commons’ House at West¬ 
minster, rejoiced with an exceeding great joy over 
their success. They all lived to see the end of the 
struggle ; but, the contest over, some soon descended 
to their gi*aves. “ John Venn,” says the ecclesiastical 
biographej?, “ to whom the whole sect looked up as 
their pastor and spiritual guide, was at that time on 
his death-bed. He had been the projector, and one 
of the original founders, of the Society for sending 
Missionaries of the Anglican communion to Africa 
and the East—a body which, under the name of the 
‘ Church Missionary Society,’ now commands a wider 
field of action, and a more princely revenue, than 
any Protestant association of the same character.”* 
Hor was he the only one of that band of Christian 


* Thif society had exerted itself to meeting of the society had been held 
file utmost throughout the glorious at wliich 400 gentlemen were present’ 
and successful contest. On the 2lst including several members of Parlial 
of April, 1812, a special general ment. Ixird Gambier was in the 





death of CLAUDIUS BUCHANAN, 




^thletcs whose cla^ were well nigh numbered. Henry 
Thornton did noi long survive his honoured fnend 
and pastor; and Claudius Buchanan soon Mowed 
his early benefactor to the gi’ave. Neither lived to 
receive the tidings of the arrival of the first Indian 
bishop at the seat of his future labom-s. In Januarv, 
15, Henry Thornton entered into his rest. Claudius 
uchanan, whose strength had been for some time 
visibly declining, came up from the country to at¬ 
tend the funeral of his revered patron and fi-iend. 
The effort was too much for him. The inclement 
January weather told with deadly effect upon his 

decaying constitution, and he returned home only 
to die. ^ 

He was not an old man. He had not, indeed, 
entered Im fiftieth year. But he had brought with 
him a debilitated constitution from India, and had 
oneouiitereil many severe trials since his return to his 


cliair. By this meeting, a committee, 
or deputation, was appointed to seek 
for interviews with his Majesty’s 
JUnisters, and to use all available 
means of obtaining a favourable 
reply to their petition. Thisdeputa- 

conferences with 
Uie Prime Munster, and other lead- 
mg members of the AdministraS 
fuccGss was mainly owing 0 

creury of the society, the Rev 

inentlV^^**' arrange- 

ents for large and influential meet- 

framed 

hfn s^ ’ «P resolutions, and 
tn. i "“>st effectively to 

most "’’f' flic 

most marked and happy efiect in 

animry, I 813 , he published the first 
.gisiei. The admirable and judi¬ 


cious manner in which he broualit 
Uie claims of the heathen before the 
public, his own high character per 
sonal influence, and holy zeal iu^the 
rause, pd the high and well-won 
reputation of the Serampore mis- 
wonaries, did much to win the battle. 
Nor was air. Pratt, even in this life, 
without lus reward. In one j'ear after 
t ie publication of the “llegister” 

society rose from 
S,000/. to 14,000/.; and what its sub- 
sequentcoureehas been; all Christians 

bill ^ ®®® “ spiritual” 

bishop : he hved to see his own pupil 

eccles]asticalestabli.s)inient; he lived 

to see his own sou (the present Arch¬ 
deacon of Calcutta), like-mindtHl 
With himself, labouring in tlie same 
great field; and he died, lamented by 
good men of every persuasion, full of 
years and honour. 



native land. The disappointments of woi’ldly ambition 
were not, however, amon<y them, ''ile was not a dis- 
appointed man. If he had ever been ambitious, he 


had long’ outgrown his ambition. It was of course 
imputed to him that his zeal in behalf of the 
establishment of episcopal jurisdiction in India was 
fostered, if it was not actually generated, by a selfish 
desire to place the mitre upon his own brows. It 
would have been marvellous if this charge had not 
been brought against him ; for in polemics forbear¬ 
ance is a rare quality. But I believe that there was 
no more truth in the accusation than in the ordinary 
shifts of defeated controversialists, who, when argu¬ 
ment is lacking, betake themselves to abuse. Before 
leaving India he had written to Mr. Grant,—“ As to 
returning in order to receive episcopal dignity, my 
soul sinks at the thought of it. I trust my lines will 
rather be cast in a curacy. Place the mitre on any 
head. Never fear; it will do good among the Hin¬ 
doos. A spiritual Bishop wall appear in good time.” 

What he thought of the selection that ivas actually 
then made from among the clergy of Great Britain to 
fill the episcopal chair, first planted on Indian soil, 
his biographer has not informed us. The state of 
Buchanan’s health was a sufficient bar to his promo¬ 
tion, had no other impediments existed. But there 
is no reason to believe otherwise than that, had his 
constitution been unimpaired, his claims would equally 
have been passed over. He was not in good odour 
in high places. His zeal and ability were admitted; 
but, rightly or wrongly, he was supposed to be want* 
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ing in judgment and discretion. He was not a safe 
man. A safe irfan was wanted; and one was found 
in the parish of St. Pancras. The first bishop of the 
Anglican Church in India deserves detailed notice in 
such a volume as this—I may he permitted, there¬ 
fore, to pause and to speak of his antecedents. 

Thomas Fanshawe Middleton, the only son of a 
country clergj^man, was born in January, 1/69, at his 
1 ectoi\, in the village of Kedleston, Derby¬ 
shire. At the age of ten he wa'S sent to Christ’s 
Hospital (the “ Blue Coat School”), whence he 
emerged in due course to commence, at Pembroke Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge, his university career. In Januaiy, 
1792 , he took his bachelor’s degree—standing fourth 
in the list of senior optimes. In the]following March, 
he was ordained Deacon by Dr. Pretynian, Bishop of 
Lincoln, and entered upon his duties, as a minister 


of the Gospel, in the quiet curacy of Gainsborough. 

Bishop Middleton was one of many eminent men, 
who have owed their elevation in life mainly to their 
connection with the press. At Gainsborough, havino- 
sufficient leism-e for* literary pursuits, he edited a 
small periodical, entitled the “ Country Spectator,” 
which, short-lived as it was, endured sufficiently long 
to recommend the writer of the principal papers to 
the good offices of Dr. Pretyman, brother of the 
bishop, who took the trouble to lift the anonymous 
veil, and, having lifted it, was sufficiently w^ell pleased 
with the result to secure Mr. Middleton’s services for 
the domestic education of his sons. Th^ Pretyman 
interest seems to have been the making of the young 


misT^y 



clergyman. It introduced him riot merely to ordinary 
church preferment, but to such scnolarly society, as, 
under other circumstances, would not haye been 
within his reach; and, from this attrition of erudite 
classical minds, emanated that work on the Greek 
article, which laid the broad foundation-stone of his 
reputation and his success. In those days, a treatise 
on the Greek article was not seldom the ladder by 
which men rose to the highest offices in the Anglican 
Church. How far it may have assisted in the elevar 
tion of Middleton, I do not undertake to determine; 
but his advancement, after that great feat of scholar¬ 
ship, was sufficiently rapid to warrant a conjecture that 
the Greek article helped him to ascend to the Epis¬ 
copal climax. The Pretymans, as I have said, were 
his great patrons. Through them Middleton obtained 
the livings of Tansor and Bythams, a prebendal stall 
at Lincoln, the Archdeaconry of Huntingdon, the 
Eectory cf Puttenham, in Hertfordshire, and the 
great parish of St. Pancras, London. In the last of 
these, Dr. Middleton exerted himself to compass the 
erection of a new parish church. It was deplorably 
wanted:— but, somehow or other, he failed. The 
good work, which he could not achieve, was left to 
his successor to accomplish ;* and St. Pancras now 
rejoices in one of the most capacious religious edifices 
in the metropolis of England, and a largo supplement 
of district churches, but still, I am told, greatly 
inadequate to the religious wants of the period.f 

♦ Dr Moore succeeded Dr. Middleton, and held the living for nearly five 
and thirty years. It is now held by Mr. Dale, 
t See ante, pages 52-53. 
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His removal to JGondon, which took place in 1811, 
enabled him to take an active part in the pi’oceedings 
of the Christian Knowledge Society, to form many 
valuable clerical acquaintances, and to undertake the 
editorship of the British Critic —at that time a 
periodical of some repute in the literary and religious 
worlds. He was in a fair way now to the highest 
honours of the church, and would, not improbably, 
have risen to the episcopal dignity in his own country, 
if the establishment of the Indian bishopric had not 
opened the road to more speedy preferment. The 
nomination of the new bishop was in the power of the 
President of the Board of Control—then the Earl of 
Buckinghamshire; and the choice, upon the recom¬ 
mendation (it would seem) of Dr. Tomline, Bishop 
of Lincoln, fell upon Dr. Middleton, ivho held a 
prebendal stall in that dioebse. “ Overpowered,” 
says his biography, “by the vast magnitude and 
appalling novelty of such a charge, he wa^ at first 
tempted to decline the ofier. His maturer thoughts, 
however, condemned this determination as unworthy 
of a Christian minister; and he found no peace of 
mind, until he had recalled his first decision, and had 
formed a resolution to brave the difficulties of the 
office, and Bie dangers of a tropical cHmate, in the 
service of his Saviour.” 

On the 8th of May, 1814, in the chapel attached 
to that veneiable pile of buildings, which imparts 
something of interest to the dreary tracts of river- 
bank that lie between Westminster and Vauxhall 

the archi-cpiscopal palace of Lambeth— the first 






Indian bishop was formally consecrated. The con¬ 
secration sermon was preached by hr. Rennell, Dean 
of Winchester. The subject was a suggestive one; 
hut what it suggested it is not permitted to me to 
write. There is no exhumation of the discourse 
practicable, search, as we may, in public libraries or 
old book-shops. It is customary to publish these 
things; but good Dr. Eennell’s consecration sermon 
was not published. Christianity had triumphed; but 
still, in spite of its triumph, Christianity was com¬ 
pelled to walk with discretion. There were thorns 
and briars, and broken glass and sharp flint-stones, 
to be avoided with cautious tread. The bishopric 
had been wrung from Parliament; but it was dan¬ 
gerous to make a noise about it. The least said, the 
soonest mended. The enemy had been beaten, but 
not annihilated; and it was deemed prudent not to 
invite any new attacks. So the sermon was left to 
languish in the obscurity of manuscript, secure from 
the stolid assaidts of. the Warings, the Twinings, 
and other ingenious members of the same college of 
alarmists, who saw a massacre in every thread of the 
lawn-sleeves, which were now about, for the first time, 
to form an item of an Indian outfit. 

Having been elected a fellow of the Royal Society 
—having been complimented by the Christian Know¬ 
ledge Society, who placed 1,000^. at his disposal for 
the promotion of their views in India—and having 
received from his friends a parting memorial in the 
shape of a superb silver inkstand. Bishop Middleton 
embarked for Calcutta. Among the passengers in 
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the Warren Hastings were two of the new archdea¬ 
cons. It might ^e thought, and not unreasonably, 
that a selection lor these subordinate offices would 
have been made from among those ministers, who had 
long been bearing, in India, “ the burden and heat 
of the day:” but, except in the case of the Madras 
archdeaconry, which was bestowed upon Mr. Mousley, 
a resident chaplain, the appointments fell to the lot 


of new men—fellows of Oxford. The Simeonites 
were not much in favour in those .days. Among the 
passengers, too, was Dr. Bryce, who had been ap¬ 
pointed, under the now charter, Scotch chaplain, and 
who was destined afterwards to fill no inconsiderable 
part in the annals of Indian controversial literature. 

The voyage out was a prosperous and a pleasant 
one. Middleton fitted up a library in his cabin, 
“ furnished with more than a hundred volumes, 
Ilebx'ew, Greek, Persian, Latin, French, and English 
—theological, classical, mathematical, historical, and 
poeticalhe preached on Sundays to an orderly and 
attentive congregation, and Avas well pleased with 
his fellow^passengers and the captain. Stopping at 
Madeira, he was induced to preach to the factory 
there; but, as there was no regularly consecrated 
church, the mind of the formalist misgave him. “ I 
rather hesitated at first about preaching in such a 
place; but I recollected that the bishops in England 
preach in proprietary chapels, which arc not a Avhit 
better, and have less excuse; for the Portuguese 
Government will not allow anything having the 
interior of a church to be built by Protestants. 
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Why, under such circumstances, he should have 

hesitated to preach “in a room, \nth scats for the 

ladies, and a sort of desk for the clergyman,” more 


than in the cuddy or on the quarter deck of the 
Warren Hastings, with the dinner table or the 
capstan for a pulpit, it is not very easy to discern. 
And it is still less easy to understand how one, claim¬ 


ing to be a successor of the apostles, can have hesi¬ 
tated at all about doing what the apostles did of old, 
and a greater than the apostles did before them. 

On the 28th of November, 1814, the first Indian 
Bishop ascended the steps of one of the ghauts of 
Calcutta. His landing, in his own words, “was 
without-any 6clat, for fear of alarming the prejudices 
of the natives.” On Christmas day he preached his 
first sermon before a congregation of 1,300 persons, 
,and administered the sacrament to 160 communicants, 
including the Judges and the members of Council. 
“ The da’%” he wrote to his friends in England, “ will 
long be remembered in Calcutta.” 

“ And so commenced the episcopal period of Chris¬ 
tianity in India. There was no commotion—no 
excitement at its dawn. Offended Hinduism did not 
start up in arms ; nor indignant Mohammedanism 
raise a warcry of death to the infidel. English 
gentlemen asked each other, on the course, or at the 
dinner table, if they had seen the Bishop; and officious 
native sircars pressed their services upon the ‘ Lord 
Padre Sahib.’ But the heart of Hindu society beat 
calmly as was its wont. Brahmanism stood not 
aghast at the sight of the lawn sleeves of the Bishop; 





ho preached in tlie Christian temple on the Christian’s 
hara din; and Mt night the Europeans in Calcutta 
slept securely in their beds: securely next morning 
they wont forth to their accustomed work. There 
was not a massacre; there was not a rehollion. Chow- 
nnghee %yas not in a hlaze; the waters of the Lull 
JJiggW did not run crimson with Christian blood, 
ihe merchant took his place at his desk; the public 
servant entered his office: and the native underline^ 
salamed meekly and reverentially as ever. In the 
fort the English captain faced his native company; 
and the sepoy, whatever his caste, responded to the 
well-known word of command, with the ready disci¬ 
pline he had learned under the old charter. Every¬ 
thing went on according to wonted custom, in spite of 
the Bishop, and his lawn sleeves, and his sermon on 
Cliristmas day. No one looked differently; no one 
felt differently; and it really seemed probable, after 
all, that British dominion in the East wou’d survive 
the episcopal blow. 

“ The truth is, that those of the natives—the better 
educated and more intelligent few-who really thought 
anything about the matter, thought the better of us 
tor evincing this outward respect for om’ religion, and 
lave thought the better of us and our faith ever since. 
All the trash that was written and spoken about 
alarming the Hindus ahd weakening our hold of 
dia, all the ominous allusions to the Vellore mas- 
sacio, and anticipations of now catastrophes of the 
same class, now appeared in their true light, and were 
valued at their proper worth. Mr. Buchanan’s *san- 
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guinary doctrines,’ as Mr. Twining ludicrously called 
them in one of his pamphlets, had now been fully 
reduced to practice; and yet not a drop of blood had 
been shed—not a blow struck—not a menace uttei’ed 
—not a symptom of disquiet had evinced itself. Our 
empire in India was then ‘not worth a year’s pur¬ 
chase;’ and yet now for thirty-five years has it survived 
that first awful episcopal sermon on Christmas day.”* 
Of the condition of the church, on the arrival of 
Bishop Middleton, some idea may he gathei’ed from 
what has been written in other chapters of this work. 
“ The total number of clergy,” says Mr. Le Bas, the 
biographer of Bishop Middleton, “ both civil and mili¬ 
tary, did not, there is reason to believe, in 1814, exceed 
thirty-two; in the proportion of fifteen for Bengal, 
twelve for Madras, and five for Bombay. This 
number, small as it was, was subject to continual 
reduction, by illness, death, necessary absence, or 
return to England. Such, for instance, was the 
amount of these casualties at Bombay on the arrival 
of Archdeacon Barnes in 1814, that he found at that 
presidency only one efficient clergyman on the esta¬ 
blishment ; and was compelled himself for some time 
to undertake the ordinary duties of a chaplain.” 
Mr. Whitehead says that this computation is too 
high; and makes the following statement on the 
authority of Mr. Abbott, the ecclesiastical registrar: 


♦ The two paragraphs indicated 
by inverted commas have already 
appeared in the chapter on “ Chris¬ 
tianity in a work published by me 
on ^^the Administration of 
the East India Company.” As I find 
that other writers quote largely from 


this hook, sometimes with and some¬ 
times without acknowledgment I do 
not see w'hy I shouldf not quote 
from it myself, when it appears to 
me that I cannot say the same thimr 
better in other words. ^ 
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On the aiTival of Bishop Middleton in 1814, he 
found effective r jsident chaplains in Bengal, eight; 
in Madras, five 6'r six; and in Bombay, one. Jtlis- 
sionaries under episcopal jurisdiction, or licensed hy 
the Bishop, there were none. India then possessed 
fifteen parochial clergy.” We have now in the three 
presidencies more than two hundi’ed clergymen of the 
Church of England. 

“ The grand evil,” writes Mr Le Bas, “ next to 
the want of the regular episcopal superintendence, 
was the insufficiency of the number of the clergy; it 
is painful to add that, few as they were, the churches, 
or places set apart for divine worship, were still 
fewer. At each presidency or seat of the local 
Governments there was one church, and one only; 
for the second church at Calcutta was private pro¬ 
perty, and the chaplain who officiated there was 
especially appointed to that service by the Court.” 
[It was not less a church for all that]. “ In the 
country there were one or two more cliurches at 
certain of the more important stations; but, in most 
of the places where the clergy were called upon to 
officiate, no such provision was made. A mess-room, 
a barrack, or, in some instances, the official court of 
the magistrate, was the only convenience that could 
be obtained for the assembling of a Christian congre¬ 
gation, and the public exercise of prayer and praise 
to the Almighty.” Marriages were generally per¬ 
formed by commanding officers, or civil authorities, 
and the sacrament of baptism was often administerde 
by laymen. But there w'ere worse things still in the 
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opinion of the orthodox hiographcr : for a minister of 
the Church of England—on one s^ccasion certainly, 
perhaps on others-had » ventureA on the perform¬ 
ance of religious functions in a charactei’, higher than 
that to which he had been ordained! 

The Bishop soon began to busy himself about forms, 
and to exhibit much orthodox zeal in the matter of 


church-building, “You will be glad,” he wrote to 
Archdeacon Barnes, “ to hear that, including a chapel 
at the gaol here, Surat chapel will be one of four now 
building in India. Pray, direct that it be placed with 
the altar to the East;” and again, “Pray request 
Mr. Carr to take care that it he built in the proper 
direction, east and west; so that the altar be east¬ 
ward. The architects in India seem rather to affect 
variety than uniformity in this particular. There 
has been sad irregularityT Sad, indeed! But 
Brown and Buchanan, Martyn and Thomason, had 
not been ipuch distressed by it; or, at all events, had 
borne the affliction patiently and uncomplainingly 
Perhaps, they had learnt no lessons in church archi¬ 
tecture at Mr. Simeon’s college rooms. The Simeon 
and Pretyman schools seem to have somewhat 
differed. 

The Bishop was a martyr to the prickly heat. Ho 
complained piteously of it in his letters. “ It has 
ignited,” he said, “ my whole frame ; and what with 
the sensations of pricking, and burning, and itching, 
and soreness, and lassitude, and iriitability, I am 
little qualified for anything that requires attention.” 
But there was something that irritated him even 
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:$%iore than the prickly heat; and that was—Dr. 

The same chartc/ which tolerated a hishop tolerated 
also two Scotch cfcrgymen ; and the same ship which 
conveyed the Bishop to Calcutta, carried also the 
senior Scotch chaplain. The shipmates had not been 
long landed, before, as it is said. Dr. Bryce, lacking a 
presbyterian church for his own especial uses, applied 
to the bishop for the alteraate use of the cathedral I 
The application, as might be expected, not proving 
successful, he obtained the use of the college hall, 
and there preached a sermon, in which little quarter 
was given to the predominance of episcopalianism ; 
and he published it as a “ Sermon preached at the 
opening of the Church of Calcutta.” And to crown 
the whole, when the first stone of St. AndrcAv’s 
Church was laid, with great national demonstrations 
and masonic ceremonials. Bishop Middleton was 
invited to attend.* 

All this was gall and wormwood to the Bishop. It 
irritated him, as I have said, more than the prickly 
heat; and the irritation was kept alive by the 
astounding presumption of the Presbyterian com¬ 
munity of Calcutta, who petitioned Parliament for 
the privilege of being married by their own ministers, 
and according to the rites of their own church. They 

* Speaking of the appointment of and that in the other presidencos the 
the Scotch chaplains, and the erection defection was still more insignificant/* 
of the Scotch churches in the three This is very inconclusive. There 
presidencies, Mr. Le Bas observes may have been many others, not 
that ‘‘it was shown incontestably, withdrawn from Episcopal com- 
tuat there was no occasion for such muuioni because never in it Mr. 
a movement, by the fact, that, when Lo Bas should have estimated the 
wie new congregation was formed in want by the number, who joined 
Calcutta, it withdrew no more than the Scotch congregation^ wlien the 
100 members from our communion, church was erected. 


Bryce. 
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gained their point too. The Scottish ministers at 
the presidencies were permitted to^iperform the cei-e- 
mony of marriage for members of the Scottish church; 
and “it will easily he imagined,” says the Bishop’s 
biographer, “ that occurrences of this description 
were not peculiarly animating or consolatory to Bishop 
Middleton.”* Calcutta, indeed, was found to be a 
very hotbed of schism; and the Bishop thought it 
was very hard that the State should have conspired 
to disturb the even tenor of the Church’s existence at 
so critical a time. 

A new source of inquietude arose from the defec¬ 
tive provisions of the letters patent. Bishop Mid¬ 
dleton was a bishop without a clei’gy. There were 
clergymen in India—but there was no parochial 
clergy. There was no clergy over which he had 
supreme authority. The chaplains were Government 
chaplains, amenable to the orders of the secular 
authorities—sent hither and thither in general orders 
like a deputy collector, or a captain of engineers. 
The Bishop had really no power over them; and of 
this complaint was not unreasonably made. The 
Governor-General—Lord Moira—decided in favour 
of the authority of the Bishop ; but the Court of 




In the celebrated “ steeple 
controversy also, the pugnacious Dr. 
Bryce was again victorious. The 
vexation of iMr. Le Bas, in relating 
this fresh instance of Presbyterian 
presumption, is not a little amusing. 
“St. Andrew’s Church in Ca'cutta,” 
he wrote in his Life of Middleton, 
“is a much more stately fabric than 
St John’s Cathedral, while the Scotch 
church at Madras is, perhaps, the 

noblestCliristianediflceiu Hindustan. 


It was built after the model of 
church in Italy, with two fine domes, 
and to these, was addpd a spire, 
whichy like that at Calcutta, towers 
very consider(Ihhj above the steeple af 
every Enylish place of worship / 
.The Bishop’s bio^apher .however 
consoled himself with the rejection 
that the Court of Directors agreed 
to erect the Bombay spire as a 
matter of indifference not 
matter of right p. 247. 


as a 
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•ircctors repealed the decision: and the Bishop was 

Do long'd suffered jO be commandant of the regiment 
of chaplains.* 

In July, 1815, the office of confirmation was per- 
ormed for the first time in Calcutta; and December 
ot the same year witnessed the Bishop’s first visitation, 
n the 18th of that month he left Calcutta for 
adras. In the latter presidency, he found church 
affairs oven m a loss onoouraging condition than in 
that which he had just left. In his own words, 
within two years, a clergjinan of good character 
was put under arrest by his commanding officer. In 
another instance, a military officer chose to have 
notice of the sacrament inserted in regimental orders; 
an , in a third, an officer ordered a chaplain to do 

attend"“n r could 

‘ • le secular authorities were getting the 

nppei land sadly. But there was consolation and 
encouragement for him, at all events in one circum¬ 
stance, that greeted his arrival at Madras. There 
was a splendid new church (St. George’s) to be con 
secrated. » Yesterday,” he wrote, » I consecrated a 
hamW ehurch than any which 1 .-ecolloct in 

London s eighteen Ionic columns, which 

no English eye would distinguish from marble ; with 

to b.^ ” "‘'‘“’■"g in n field (also 

to be consecrated) of five or six acres, surrounded 

th lows of palm trees. The whole conveys a mag- 

fleont Idea of Christianity in the East. I was 


however, Court, to attend to the .Bishop’s reconi, 

’ the Government mendations. 





assisted on this occasion by seven of my clerg}% a 
great number to bring together in-^this country; and 
the solemnity seems to have been very gratifying to 
the inhabitants. This morning I confii’med nearly 
300, of whom I rejoiced to find a large portion were 
adults. ... A respect for the ordinances of our 
religion is gaining ground. To-morrow morning, I 
am to receive at ten o’clock a deputation from the 
Armenian nation who are numei’ous at Madras; and at 
eleven, no less a person than his highness the Nabob 
of the Carnatic who returns my visit; and, on which 
occasion the guns will he fired from the fort” At 
these interviews the Nabob embraced him very affec¬ 
tionately, without, after the manner of Sivajee, 
sticking a knife into his bowels; and it does not 
appear that his highness, or any other potentate of 
heathendom, felt the least alarm for their ^hereditary 
faith from the appearance of the Lord Padre Sahib 
of the Fevinghis at their gates. 

But the secular authorities of Madras were not 
equally confident. They had not forgotten the 
Vellore affair. Visions of blood were still floating 
before their eyes. They thought a bishop a most 
dangerous, revolutionary personage—the representa¬ 
tive of a pestilential heresy; and they., anticipated 
that his visit to the southward would be the signal 
for another massacre. But the Bishop started with 
his family and his suite; visited the seven l^agodas, 
inspected the Capuchin Church and Jesuit’s College 
at Pondicherry, where the Romanists ^vith courteous 
toleration made him a present of books ; halted at 
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uddalorc, the seat of one of our earliest protestant 
missions; proceeds i thence to the great Pagodas of 
Chilluinhrum, whe^e the Brahmans pressed forward 
to look at him, showed him the lions of their temple, 
and, instead of anticipating that ho Avould demolish 
it, asked for a little money for its repair. It is not 
recorded in history that the episcopal tour produced 
either a rebellion or an earthquake. 

At Tranquehar, where the first protestant mis¬ 
sionaries had found a home, he was received udth 
open arms. The population went out to meet him in 
the streets, or greeted him from the windows and the 
house-tops. “ The place,” he wrote, “ is in great 
distress; and the people are living on incomes which, 
in this country, appear still smaller by comparison; 
but I never saw poverty more respectable. The 
mission there is everything, and the missionaries are 
the regular clergy of the place.” Here he lived with 
the Governor; entertained him and the municipal 
ofiicers in turn; contributed, at the expense of the 
Christian Knowledge Society, two hundred pounds to 
the mission; and then pursued his journey towards 
Tanjore, the scat of the illustrious labours of the 
apostolic Schwartz. The Rajah, who had been edu¬ 
cated by the missionary, and who still called himself 
the good man s son, sent his hlinister to the Christian 
Bishop, and invited him to the palace, where, descend¬ 
ing from;the musnud, he “ received him at the steps 
of the durbar, embraced him with the warmest cor¬ 
diality and courtesy, and, after the customary inquiries 
respecting his health, expressed the gratification with 
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which he saw the chief of om* religious establishment 
in his country and his Court.” He subsequently,” 
says Mr. Le Bas, “ assured an English officer, that no 
occurrence, since he had occupied the throne, had 
given him more lively gratification than this visit of 
the English prelate; and that since he must so soon 
lose his society, he hoped to indemnify him by the 
pleasure of his correspondence.” 

At Trichinopoly, the Bishop consecrated a church, 
licensed the clergyman, confirmed about a hundred 
persons, including several officers, and preached twice 
on the Sunday. At Palamcottah he was visited by a 
deputation of Brahmans from the Tinnevelly Pagodas, 
who came to jjay their respects to the Lord Padre 
Sahib, and to represent that their chm*ch lands 
yielded so little, after payment of Government de¬ 
mands, that the priests were in danger of starving:_ 

such being their lamentable position, they hailed with 
delight the arrival of the English bishop, feeling sure 
that he would interfere, as a brother, in their behalf. 
Having dismissed this deputation with becoming 
courtesy, he received another of native Christians, 
who sung a hymn in Tamul; and the two parties 
then quitted the camp together. 

From Cochin, where the Bishop found “ the Dutch 
church shut up for want of a minister—the school in 
the fort destroyed—the children left unbaptised—and 
the sick unassisted;” and where the Syrian church 
was in an equally depressed state, he f>roceeded to 
Cannanore, and thence to Bombay and Ceylon. There 
I need not follow him in detail. In spite of the 
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ominous predictions of people who ought to have 
known better, thejarst episcopal visitation produced 
no sort of alarm or irritation throughout India, ex¬ 
cept in the puckah, well-verandahed houses of a. few 
professing Christians. Native princes received the 
hristian bishop with reverence, and embraced him 
witi aflFection. Native priests came out from their 
temples to welcome him, and implored his assistance 
in their behalf. He came back to Calcutta acrain as 
sound as he had quitted it. Not n hand had been 
ifted up against him; not a stone had been cast at 
him; not an aflFront had been put upon him. The 
natives of India thought the better of us and our 
religion—and the great question, which had been 
discussed in scores of pamphlets and speeches, was 
now set at rest for ever. 

But the Bishop’s troubles, which were of a difforont 
class, were not yet quieted. There was mueh-in 
Calcutta above all other places-tovex and to irritate 
one of Ins peculiar frame of mind. Schism and in¬ 
formality were the banes of his existence. It is 
metacholy to read his complaints, and to think how 
much cause of rejoicing there was, in at least some of 
he cireumstan^s which caused him so much annoy- 
aace I am afraid that in the affections of Bishop 
Middleton, the Church was before the Gospel Nay 

-the Church itself was a source of ifexatio!!: 

where there was not proper episcopal control. 

. . y hn the peace of Bishop Middleton, the 
aft + 1 ^*^ c 3'iise had been voted by Parliament soon 
e episcopal clause. The Church,'it is true, 
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had been somewhat slow to respond to the invitation, 
or, rather, to avail itself of the pern ission of the Legis¬ 
lature ; English clergj'inen were not eager to avail 
themselves of the privilege of imparting Christianity 
to the Gentiles. Two ministers, however, (Greenward 
and Shroeter by name — the second probably a 
Switzer), were sent out by the Church Missionary 
Society in 1816. This was the beginning—others 
followed. Did the Bishop open his arms to receive 
the missionaries of the Chureh which he represented? 
No: they were thorns in his flesh. He talked of 
either licensing or silencing them, but he found it 
was beyond him to do either. He tolerated the mis¬ 
sionaries in remote regions; he could even rejoice in 
their appearances upon the outskirts of civilization; 
hut it was a difierent thing when they toiled at the 
very seat of the Supreme Government, and preached 
the Gospel without a license from any one hut 
Christ, under the shadow of the episcopal residence 
itself. He did not recognise the value of the work 
done by Protestant ministers out of the pale of his 
own ecclesiastical jurisdiction. It was not Establish¬ 
ment work. It had not the stamp of the mitre upon 
it. It was not made legitimate by letters patent, or 
rendered lovely by lawn. * 

It was not likely that such men as Corrie and 
Thomason should regard these epiScapal peculiarities 
without feelings of lively concern—^pmiaps, I might 
truthfully write, without lively contempt,*' That they 
differed from him, on many points, isrwell known; 
but, situated as they were, it was only decorous that 
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they should express themselves with moderation. “ I 
was led, wrote th ^) former, in a letter to his brother, 
“ last Thursday into a long conversation with the 
Bishop respecting missionary proceedings, in which 
the Church Missionaiy Society and its views were 
brought forward and discussed. The Bishop’s chief 
objection was, that the sending out of English clei'gy- 
men as missionaries would prevent the East India 
Company from making such a provision of chaplains 
as they ought to make. As far as it goes, the argu¬ 
ment is just; but I think he ought rather to adopt 
such missionaries, and, by pointing out to Govern¬ 
ment the benefits produced by them, to draw forth 
Government support which otherwise may not he 
afforded in any way.”* 

Mr. Corrie had returned to England, for the 
benefit of his health, a few weeks after the arrival of 
Bishop Middleton. Towards the close of the rainy 
season of 1817 he was again at his post. The Bishop 
had retm-ned in the preceding cold weather. There 
being no vacancy at the presidency on Corrie’s 


See t^lso the Bishop’s own letters 
“But the missionaries in 
orders of the Church Mssionary 
Society, ho coinplairvs in one case, ' 
are coming out contiMually, Three 
arrived very lately ; ftid they will 
pccome in a few years thfr>parochial 
clergy. In one place th^ society 
have lately built a neat ^htirch, and 
appointed their minuiter ; and who 
can say anyUiing^ ojitinst it ? . . 
Other cases of the same sort may 
he expected e^ry day, and if 
the Church Missionary Society will 
supply ordained clergymen, where- 
ever they are wanted, the Company 
may be relieved, indeed, of a heavy 
expense} out then what becomes of 


the Bishop^s jurisdiction ? ** Again 
“ As to my recognising the missior 
anes, what can I do ? They wi 
soon have in India a body of ordainc 
clergymen, nearly half as nuraeroi 
as the Company’s chaplains ; and 
must either license them, or silen 
tnem^there is no alternative, fTl 
Italics are the Bishop’s own]. Bi 
how can I silence men, who come 
India under the authority of a clan 
in the charter ? ” It does not see 
to have occurred to Bishop Middle to 
that they came to India, not merel 
under the authority pf a clause i 
the Company’s charter, but und< 
the authority of a clause in the grei 
Gospel charter of Christianity. 
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arrival, he was ordered to proceed to Benares.* At 
that time Brown and Martyn ai d Buchanan were 
dead. Thomason was at Calcutta. At Benares, as 
at Chunar, Corrie employed himself diligently; 
founding schools; correcting translations of the 
Scriptures; and doing incidentally as much mission¬ 
ary work as could he done without impairing his 
efficiency as a chaplain. Nothing could be more 
correct than Corrie’s views of the relative claims to 
his services of the chaplaincy and of the mission. 
“ If I were professedly a missionary,” he wrote to 
Mr. Simeon, “ and had the same prospect of entrance 
into this very citadel of idolatry, I should consider it 
a call to live and die in this place; hut, as a chaplain 
of the Government, am I not to consider the disposal 
of Government as the voice of Providence to me ? I 
can truly say that, in the prospect of leaving this 
place, I am oppressed; 0 Lord, undertake for me.” 

In the cold weather of 1818-19, Mr. Corrie was 
summoned to Calcutta to take his place there as a 
Presidency Chaplain. There the characteristic kind- 


* On liis way to Benares, he kept a 
journal. There is an entry, strikingly 
illustrative of the barbarity of those 
Ghat murders, -wbich are so denion- 
Btrative of “ the excellent moralities 
of the Gentoos,*^ the “ pure and un¬ 
exceptionable religion,’’ which had 
excited the enthirsiai^ra of Sir Henry 
Montgomery. “ During the 19th and 
20th we had an opportunity of 
witnessing two distressing instances 
r.f the unfeeling conduct of tlie 
Hindus towards the sick and dying. 

wpd at tbe river side, filling 

etuployee j .jj ,,,^1 

£? T mW Item. 1' “'"i 

Mjss B. of them answered 

were lu f 


^Yes; ’ Miss B ‘ You are going to 
kill it outright.’ On whidi they 
began to laugh, and talk with each 
other ; and prosecuted their work of 
death. Farther on, a sick man was 

laid, with several people sitting round. 

A younjp and handsome Brahniau 
was attempting tt> bind a weiglit 
roimd bis neck, in order to sink him 
in the rtmoi'y which the sick man 
was reaisiiHg, with marks of much 
remaining strength. Abdullah called 
out—‘take him vfnto some warm 
place, and he will recover; ’ to whicli 
the Brahman answered with a signi¬ 
ficant nod; * Ayt:, aye ; we will put 
him into a‘ warm place;* on which 
the persons around laughed aloud.” 
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tiness and liospiti^ty of his nature found such vent 




as was denied to j^jthem in the Mofussil. 
charities were largely cultivated by him 


The social 
His doors 

wei'e ever open to the stranger. He was continually 
surrounded by his friends. To the young he was 
especially accessible; and it was said of him. “ as 
long as he lives, and wherever .he lives, he will have 
as many people about him as fall in his way, until 
every corner is occupied, and he himself left without 
a corner.” 


It was about this time that the missionary zeal of 
Bishop Middleton began astonishingly to develope 
itself. The Archbishop of Canterbury had, in that 
year, 1818, as President of the Society for the Propa¬ 
gation of the Gospel, made a vigorous movement in 
favour of Indian Missions, by proposing to place 
5,000/. at the disposal of the Bishop of Calcutta, to 
enable him to carry out the objects of the Institution 
—good hope being entertained of the result, now that 
the affairs of the ' Society were to be placed undet 
“ proper diocesan control.” A Royal letter had been 
obtained on application to the Prince Regent, and 
large collections made on the strength of it. The 
biographer of ^shop Middleton says that “ tliis in¬ 
telligence was as the breath of life to him, as it 
showed that his urgent representations had at last 
succeeded in communicating a powerful impulse to 
the public feeling in England.” It appears to me, 
that it would have been more correct if it had been 
stated that public feeling in England cbmmuuicated 
a powerful impulse to Bishop Middleton. , 
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These “ splendid manifestations^” it is said by the 
Bishop’s historian, “confirmed hiUjj in the resolution 
to attempt the foundation of a Mission College at 


Calcutta.” Here was a noble commencement of the 
Fund, which he had long wished ,to accumulate, for 
the establishment of a Collegiate Institution under 
Episcopal superintendence. The project was soon 
sketched out, and sent Home to the Propagation 


Society, the objects of the proposed college being 


thus represented:— 

1. For instructing native and other Christian 
youths in the doctrines and discipline of the Church, 
in order to their becoming preachers, catechists, and 
schoolmasters. 

2. For teaching the elements of useful knowledge, 
and the English language, to Mussulmans or Hindoos, 
having no object in such attainments beyond secular 
advantage. 

3. Fo^ translating the Scriptures, the Liturg)^, and 
moral and religious tracts. 

4. For the reception of English Missionaries, to be 
sent out by the Society, on their first arrival in India. 

The proposal was readily accepted, by the Propaga¬ 
tion Society, and the promised 5,000/. were placed at 
the Bishop’s disposal. The Christian Knowledge 
Society also contributed 5,000/. towards the under¬ 
taking. Other large sums flowod in from other 
quarters. Government granted a plot .of ground for 
the erection of the building— as noble a site as could 
have been found in the whole country—and the work 
of construction was speedily commenced. It has now 
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been completed for ;noi'e than a quarter of a century, 
during which time'^t has been, in its comely “ Colle¬ 
giate Gothic, an ornament to the river-bank upon 
which it stands. There is not perhaps a nobler 
monument of an unaccomplished purpose in any part 
of the world. 

On the 15th October, 1820j the first stone of 
Bishop’s College was laid, “ with all due and im- 
piessive solemnity. It appears that the nature of 
the undertaking lyas not very clearly understood; 
One party “ a sensible man, and a chm’chman too,” 
much scandalised the Bishop, by asking him if his 
new college was a branch of the Baptist establishment 
at Serampore! Mr. Jones, the contractor, died 
suddenly, whilst the edifice was in course of erection 5 
but, after a brief pause, it sprang up, none the less 
tapidly for this, under the superintendence of Captain 
Hutchinson of the Engineers. But they wore getting 
on still faster at Serampore, and this made the Bishop 
a little anxious and impatient. 

In 1821, Bishop Middleton went forth on a visita¬ 
tion-tour to Bombay and Ceylon. He arrived at the 
formei place, towards the end of Eebruary, and 
'remained there about five weeks—during which he 
held his visitation, tonsecrated two or three burial 
^’oiinds, visited the «aves of Elephanta, and received 
avast number of ri^sits of ceremony and invitations 
to dinner. Il 6 |e he began to feel, more sensibly than 
before, that the climate was “telling” upon his con¬ 
stitution, and, iq, more than one letter, he complained 
of the lassitude which beset him, and of other dis- 
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tressing sensations, “ symptomati^?, of decay.” It was 
whilst at Bombay, that he receijed intelligence of 
the attempt, made at Queen Caroline’s trial, to make 
light of the imputation, that she had been present 
during an indecorous exhibition of dancing by a 
mountebank named Mahomet, on the plea that Bishop 
Middleton and his family had attended a nautch at 
the Governor-General’s—the witness being a gentle¬ 


man, who was a guest of the Bishop’s at the time, 
The Bishop wrote to a friend, requesting him to deny 
the assertion in a London paper. “ As his (the 
witness’s) “ topic,” he wrote, “ was no bettei-, than that 
Mahometmust have danced decently before the Queen, 
because a Hindoo w'oman had danced decently at 
Calcutta, his evidence might have been spared. The 
fact, however, of my being there is utterly untrue. 
He (the Governor-General) did me the favour of 
taking charge of the ladies of my family, while I 
remained with my books and business at home. I 
am not quite sure that I was asked; hut I could 
safely swear that I was not there.” The Governor- 
General also thought it worth his while to deny the 
imputation— in a very curious mamicr, too, according 
to a statement in another letter from the Bishop:—■ 
“ Lord Hastings was very indignant at the dragging 
in of the subject of Government House; and im¬ 
mediately wrote to the Lord Chancellor, explaining, 
as was the truth, that there was no dunce at his house 

_the mere movement of the woman’s feet, whilst she 

was singing, not deserving the name.” It may he a 
question whether the singing, in such performances. 
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accompanies the dapcing, or the dancing the singing ; 
hut thei’c are hoti singing and dancing; and it is 
generally sixpposeil that the latter, which gives the 
name to the exhibition, is, as grammarians say, “ the 
more worthy of the two. There are different styles 
of dancing; a Hindustani nautch-girl does not 
dance like our Taglionis and Ceritos ; but if “ move¬ 
ment of women s feet ” to music, under such circum¬ 
stances, does not constitute dancing, I do not know 
what does.* 

Touching on his way at Cochin, to glance at the 
Syrian Churches there, the Bishop proceeded from 
Bombay to Ceylon, where he was hospitably enter¬ 
tained by Sir Eward Barnes, Avhose sublime intentions 
were, however, somewhat frustrated by the eccentri¬ 
cities of the weather. A magnificent fete had been 
piepared, some miles out ot Colombo, and a gorgnous 
edifice, in the style of a large Gothic cathedral, had 
been erected, “ after the Cingalese fashion of embellish¬ 
ment,” in honour of the Bishop. Divers other prepa¬ 
rations were made, on an equally grand scale, for the 
occasion ; but, on the evening before the fete, when 
the Bishop was. dining at Government House, a 
tremendous storm arose, and entirely demolished the 
ecclesiastical structure. Foreshadowing the destiny 
of Bishop’s College, the gorgeous Gothic edifice, 
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erected at so much expense, prci^ed nothing hut a 
magnificent failure. The Goverri' Ir did the best ho 
could under such circumstances; he substituted 
another kind of entertainment—but the disappoint¬ 
ment was great and general. Better things, however, 
were done. “During my stay,” wrote the Bishop, 
after his departure, “I had a visitation—two confirma¬ 
tions—three consecrations of churches, or burying- 
grounds; I preached four times, and resuscitated the 
Promotion of Christian Knowledge District-Com¬ 
mittee, and looked into the state of the schools; and, 
what is of most consequence, I got together a body 
of information respecting ecclesiastical affairs, which 
will furnish matter for a paper to be addressed to his 
Majesty’s Government.”* In June he sailed again 
for Calcutta. 

On his arrival there, he found that Mr. Mil], 
Principal of the new College, and Mr. Alt, one of 
the professors, had already made their appearance 
on the scene of their future labours. The walls of 
the college had risen to an assuming height during 
his absence; and so far there was much to cheer him. 
But there were sources of inquietude too. Eammohun 
Hoy was entering boldly the field of controversy: the 
Press “ that monstrous despotism, and tremendous 

* Besides tliis, lie ordained Mr. 

Armour, of whom an interesting 
account is to be found in Air. 

Xre Bas’s book. “This extraonlinarj 
man,” he says,“originally came out 
to Ceylon as a private soldier; but 
subscfiiiently he took upon himself 
almost the work of an evangelist 


trations in strict conformity with 
the services anti doctrines of the 

established Church.Jlig 

hearths desire was that at some time 
he miglit be thought worthy to be 
received ns an ordained missionary. 
. . . ITis whole soul wa.s devoted 
^ ^ of God, and his trulv 

among the natives, who mmntamed pristlan demeanour had won for 
a mere nominal profession Chris- him the cordial esteem of all ranks 
tianity, always conducting lus minis- of niei).” 
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instrument of corruption, which some call the liberty 
of the press ”—wi ^ growing audacious ; and he was 
troubled about ^ho question of precedence, the 
authorities having given to the chief justices of the 
three presidencies a place, on the social ladder, higher 
up than that assigned to the Bishop of Calcutta. 
Serarapore, moreover, was flourishing in its rank soil 
of heterodoxy; and a body of Christians had actually 
builf a chapel at Hoivrah, open to the ministration of 
Protestant divines of all persuasions. His corre¬ 
spondents, too, in England were very lax. Anxiously 
expected communications, public and private, did not 
arrive. All these evils—real and imaginary—preyed 
upon his spirits, and aifected his health. The hot 
weather of 1822 found him in an irritable state, both 
of body and of mind. On the 2nd of July, ho 
visited the college at an early hour of the after¬ 
noon ; and, on the following day, went out with Mrs. 
Middleton, before the sun was doum, for an cvenintr 
drive. The slant rays shone distressingly upon him, 
dazzled his eyes, and sickened him. He said that he 
was struck; and he returned home. He passed that 
night, and the following, in a state of extreme anxiety 
and irritability : i»ut it was not until the 4th, that, the 
fever having increased to an alarming height, dear 
Simon Nicolson was called in. It was then too late. 
All the skill of that eminent practitioner—all the 
unremitting attention of that kindest of men—could 
not save the prostrated invalid. At one time certain 
favourable symptoms developed themselves; but they 
Were only those delusive signs which so often are the 
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precursors of immediate death. A^d so it was. On 
the evening of the 8th of JulyjUhose favourahle 
symptoms were followed hy an alarming paroxysm of 
fever, attended with the most appalling agitation of 
mind. About nine o’clock, he was in a state of 
violent delirium; “histhoughts wandering,his articu¬ 
lation gone; his faculties, in short, a melancholy 
wi’eck, at the mercy of the tempest that had shattered 
them.” To this succeeded a state of perfect serenity; 
and, a little before midnight, he died. 

Such, briefly narrated, was the career of the first 
Indian Bishop. It will be gathered, perhaps, from 
the manner of my narration that I am not among the 
most ardent admirers of the prelate, whom Mr. Le 
Bas, with no great felicity of expression, described as 
“the father and the founder of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of our Asiatic empire.” He was 
the father of Protestant episcopacy in India, but he 
was not the father, and most assuredly he was not 
the founder, of the Episcopal Church. I do not 
know that he w'as the founder of anything but 
Bishop’s College. 

With every disposition to speak charitably of the 
prelatical character of Bishop Middleton, I am con¬ 
strained to express my opinion that he was a cold and 
stately formalist. There may have been something in 
this very fact, especially to recommend him for em¬ 
ployment, at a time, when it was apprehended, that 
Christian zeal would bring down upon us a sanguinary 
revolution, involving the forfeiture of our Indian 
empire. The alarmist party may have been somewhat 
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appeased by tbe aopointment of so safe a man as 
Bishop Middleton !' and his subsequent episcopal pro¬ 
ceedings must have greatly confirmed the sense of 
security, which his nomination engendered. Nothing 
was to he apprehended from the burning zeal of the 
first bishop of Calcutta. He was the man of all 
others to uphold the dignity of our ecclesiastical 
establishment, without exciting the fears, or offending 
the prejudices of the natives of India. He took 
little interest in conversion-work; and at one time 
talked of silencing the whole missionary clergy. 
Brahmanism was scarcely more offensive to him than 
Protestant sectarianism; and even a minister of the 
Church of England, not on the Company’s establish¬ 
ment, w'as a thorn in his episcopal flesh. Puseyism 
and Tractarianism were not known by those names, 
when Bishop Middleton went out to India; bi i he 
was of the number of those, who esteem the Church 
before the Gospel, who have an overflowings faith in 
the efficacy of certain forms of brick-and-mortar, and 
who believe that a peculiar odour of sanctity ascends 
from prayers, offered up in an edifice, constructed 
with due regard to the points of the compass. 
No man could have had a higher sense of the 
external importance of his office, or stickled more 
rigidly for the due observance of the ceremonials 
which he conceived to belong to it. He had a decided 
taste for military salutes, and struggled manfully for 
social precedence. In all this he was sincere. He 
wrought in accordance with his genuine convictions. It 
was not personal vanity that inflated him ' Self was 
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not clominaHt^Jver all. But he l|^d an overweening 
sense of the dignity and importiWe of his office. 

He believed that it was his first duty to suffer nothing 
to lower the standard of episcopal authority, or to 
obscure its exterior glories. His zeal as a Ifishop 
shot ever in advance of his fervour as a Christian. 
This peculiarity was not without its uses. The 
externals of religion had been too much neglected in 
India. It was desirable that something more of 
dignity should be imparted to the priestly character. 
Lord Wellesley was described by Sir James Mack¬ 
intosh as a Sultanised Anglo-Indian ; Bishop Middle- 
ton would have Sultanised the episcopal office. He 
was not without a motive—and a good one—^in this. 
But, doubtless, there are many good Christians, who 
would fain have seen in his cai*eer a little less of the i 
bishop, and a little more of catholic Christianity. 
He was an able and an active labourer in his way, 
hlamelesf in the relations of private life, and, as a 
man, to be greatly respected. In a recent work on 
the Anglo-Indian Church he stands labelled as “India’s 
first and greatest bishop.” India’s first bishop ho 
truly was, but wdio that has heard of Daniel Wilson, 
can ever believe him to be her greatest? 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

The Episcopate of Reginald Ilcber—The Bishopric in Commission—Heber’s 
Early History—His Nomination to the See of Calcutta—State of Chris¬ 
tianity on his arrival—^Ilis Tour in the Upper Provinces—Visitation in 
the South—State of the Southern Missions—Death of the Bishop—His 
Character. 

It was in the steamy month of September, 1822 , that 
Daniel Corrie, driven by ill-health from Calcutta, to 
seek a purer and more refreshing air upon the plea¬ 
sant hanks of the Hooghly river at Pultah Ghaut, 
took a pen one day into his hand, and wrote down 
the following words :—“ This day sixteen years ago, 

I first landed in Calcutta. How altered the state of 
society! Then Mr. Brown was senior chap?ain. He 
had at that time, dear Mart)m in his house, and 
received Parson and myself into his family. Now he 
and his wife are numbered with the dead, and all 
their children returned. . . . How many other 
changes also, in. the state of the religious society 
of Calcutta? so that Mr. XJ|^dnyJ only remains 
of the friends of religion in his class of society of 
that day. How varied has been the scene of my mvn 
Indian life I In respect of public affairs, great changes, 
a^lso, have taken place. In ecclesiastical matters, 
great changes. A bishop and archdeacon appointed 
in 1814, and Bishops College has been the result. 
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The subject ox^inissions has thus, degi'ees, become 
one of achnowledged duty and ad^ antage to society. 
The Bishop hurried off by sudden death, the Arch¬ 
deacon taken off not two months after, more suddenly 
still; Parson and I appointed to exercise their func¬ 
tions pro tempore. I would, however, remark espe¬ 
cially, the state of my own mind during this long- 
period. I came to India chiefly with a view to the 
propagation of the Gospel; and that view, I trust I 
can say, has not been lost sight of. My time has been 
principally devoted to that object; my money, too, has 
chiefly gone in that cause. I trust a mission has been 
established at Chunar, Agra, and Benares, through 
my humble means, which will go on and increase with 
the increase of God.” 

Early in July, 1822, Bishop Middleton closed his 
eyes upon the world for ever. Early in October, 
1823, his successor arrived at Calcutta. During 
fifteen months India was without a bishop. Through¬ 
out this interval the duties of the diocese were per¬ 
formed by Mr. Corrie and Mr. Parson. To the 
former it was a season of much suffering and much 
depression. Bepeated attacks of fever prostrated his 
strength and turned his thoughts with. eager expec¬ 
tancy towards the cool breezes of his native country. 
“ God make you a greater blessing than ever to the 
Church,” said one whose dying bed he was affection¬ 
ately attending, “but don’t waste your life in this 
country; go liome and do good among the poor.” To 
0-0 home and do good among the poor were indeed a 
^eat thing to do; and if Corrie, at this time, in 
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moments of sickness and depression, 'ought lovingly 
of the green villages of old England, where 


“ Tlie snow-wbite church upon her hill 
oils like a throntid lady sending out 
A gracious look all ov’^er her domain,” 


and ever and anon embraced the idea of abandonincr 
the scattered flocks on the wide arid plains of Hin- 
dostan, for one in some retired shady nook at homo, 
where old men would have stood bare-headed before 
him, and children would have “ plucked his gown to 
share the good man s smile,” ive must not think less 
admiringly of his fortitude and perseverance. He 
would have been a model of a parochial clergyman- 
and wherever his lot had been cast, he would have 
scattered blessings around him broad-cast, as the hus¬ 
bandman scatters the seed. But God willed it that 
he should labour upon Indian soil, that there he should 
live, and that there he should die. It was but for a 
httle while that he thought of claiming his pension 
and ending his days as a parish priest. Bishop Heber 
came out to predde over the Indian Church, and one 
of his first public measures was the appointment of 
Mr. Come to the archdeaconry of Calcutta. 

Reginald Heber, tlic second son of a Yorkshire 
gentleman of old family and good estate, was born at 
Malpas m the county of Chester, on the 21st of April, 

83. At a very early ago he evinced signs of an 
amiable yet resolute disposition, a ' thoughtful in- 
q riD^^ mind, and such readiness of apprehension, 
and quickness of imagination, that he was a scholar 
am cl poet before he was eight years old, . lie trans- 
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latcd “ Ph 0 B(lr 's Fables” into Eiifflish verse in tbe 
nursery; and being soon afterwards ^ent to the gram¬ 
mar-school at Whitchurch, and after a little space, 
to the care of a private tutor, resident at Neasdon, 
in the western suburbs of London, he acquired the 
character of a studious, thoughtful boy, eschewing 
boisterous sports, delighting in long solitary rambles, 
often with a volume of the “Fairy Queen” as his 
companion; but still a favourite with his school-fellows, 
for he was easily persuaded to tell them long stories, 
drawn from memory or imagination, of deeds of 


chivalry done long ago, in the old heroic times ; or to 
recite some romantic ballad of love and war, and mar¬ 
vellous self-devotion. He was very happy in the' 
choice of a friend; for the much-loved of his boyish 
days was John Thornton, who carried back to school 
after the holidays, reminiscences of the Clapham Sect, 
and wrote to him about its members, after he had 
turned hisrback upon academical Neasdon. “I think 
that you are very lucky in your acquaintance with 
Lord Teignmouth,” wrote young Heber to his friend. 
“ They are such men as you have described him, 
who are to keep us from sinking.” He had surpris¬ 
ing notions at that time of the might, majesty, and 
dominion of the Church, and at the age of seventeen 
WTote letters on ecclesiastical discipline and episcopal 
supremacy, such as might have emanated from 
Bishop Middleton himself.* It does not appear that 


♦ Take, for example, the follo^nng 

nassatro, which any reader no w light- 
Fnfuponfor tlie first tunc mightnatu- 
iauF suppose to bcloiig tothe pre- 
Sg chapter, hut formypositire 


assurance that I hare extracted it 
from the “ Life of Reginald Ileher/^ by 
hi>s widowThe arbitrary supx^res- 
sion of ecclesiastical assemblies, tbe 
disuse and contempt into which apos- 
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this disorder lasted , very long. A lie ".hier state of 
mind came with b's wisdom teeth, and he was soon 
entirely cured. 



In November, 1800 , Reginald Heber was entered 
at Brazcnnose College, Oxford; and in the first year 
of his residence there, he obtained the University 
piize for Latin verse. In the spring of 1803 , when 
he was just twenty years of age, he wrote, what is com¬ 
monly regarded as the best prize poem in the Eno-lish 
language. His “Palestine,” at all events, is one of 
the few academical efibrts of the kind that has 
survived the year—I might almost write, the day of 
its reciUtion. It gained for him great University 
distinction at the time, and is even now read with 
delight. He was not one, however, to be easily 
inflated by success; and he thanked God, in pure 
humility of spirit, only for the pleasure which his 
honours would inipai-t to others. In November, 
1804 , he was elected a follow of All Souls, in the 
hall of which college, his portrait is now suspended 
In the following year, his “Essay on the Sense of 
Honour” gained the bachelor’s prize for English 
prose. Soon afterwards, he accompanied his beloved 
friend, Mr. Jo^n Thornton, on a tour through the 
North of Europe, from which he returned in Sep- 
tember, 1806. In the following year, he was ordained; 


tolieal censure and penances 
lallen, and the number of c' 
wbicli thougli many of thei 

served by episcopal clerCTme 
SP- 

eqi ally schismatical •with the 
and teraphim of Micah), lia 
you are no doubt ■w'ell aware, sb 


the Church so entirely of power, and 
rendered it in everything so de¬ 
pendent^ that it has no ability to liclp 
itself on this or any other point. 1 
sincerely pray that the Almighty 
would put it into the hearts of the 
nursing-motliers of the Chiireh, to 
take some order for the comfort of 
her ministers/* ' 
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and at once i tituted to the fami^ living of Hodnct, 
in the county.ibf Salop. There f^V sixteen years he 
continued to perform, with unremitting devotion, the 
duties of a parish priest, greatly beloved by his flock, 
and loving them with parental tenderness. “ Do not 
think that I fancy myself anything but what I am 
in truth,” he wrote to John Thornton, “ a prosperous 
mail who has unremitted causes of gratitude, and 
whose principal apprehension ought to he that he 
has a gi’eater share of earthly happiness than he 
knows how to manage.” Sometimes in his humility, 
he was inclined to doubt whether he did not suffer 
his love of literature to beguile him from the quiet 
walk of the country pastor, and to devote too much, 
both of time and thought, to pleasant secular affairs 
unconnected with his ministry. There is something 
very attractive in quarterly-reviewing, and as it is 
attractive, so, for the time, is it absorbing, for 
quarter-day waits for no man; and, perhaps, the 
sermon was sometimes hurried over, or the round 
of visits curtailed, that the article might receive 
an additional polish, or be freighted with new matter. 
During this period of his life, he wrote many excellent 
papers in the Quarterly, some fugitive pieces in verse, 
and those hymns, which, in numerous places of public 
worship, are still, sabbath after sabbath, chaunted 
forth in praise and prayer to the Almighty, and of 
which it is small praise to say that while they are 
more poetical, they arc not less devotional than anv 
similar collection in the English language. 

It was at Hodnet, in the December of 1822 , that 





Ecginald Heber received from his oL and cherished 
friend, Mr. Chahas Wynn, who had recently been 
appointed to the Presidency of the India Board, a letter 
which raised a tumult of contending emotions in his 
breast. That letter related to the Indian Bishopric. 
Intelligence of the death of Bishop Middleton had 
arrived, and it had become necessary to appoint a 
successor. The epistle which Mr. Wynn addressed 
to the Hector of Hodnet did not contain an offer of 
the appointment, although it placed it within his 
reach. “ I cannot expect,” he wrote, “ and certainly 
do not wish, that with your fair prospects of eminence 
at home, you should go to the Ganges for a mitre. 
Indeed, 5,000?. per annum for fifteen years, and a 
retiring pension of 1,500?. at the end of them, is 
not a temptation which could compensate you for 
quitting the situation and comforts which you now 
enjoy, if you were certain of never being promoted. 
You would, however, extremely oblige ino by giving 
me, in the strictest confidence, yom* opinion as to 
those who have been, or are likely to be, suggested 
for that appointment; and you w ould add to the 
obligation, if you could point out any one ivho, to 
an inferior degree of theological and literary quali 
fications, adds the same moderation, discretion, and 
active benevolence, which would make me feel that, 
if you were not destined, I trust, to be still more 
usefully employed at home, I should confer the 
greatest blessing upon India in recommending you.” 

Ileber’s answer to this flattering letter—^more flat- 
' tering, indeed, than a direct offer of the Bishopric, 
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was one neith 'of acceptance nor^of refusal. “I will 
confess,” he wrote, “that (after \eading missionary 
reports and some of Southey’s arftcles in the Quar¬ 
terly/) I hare sometimes heen tempted to ■wish myself 
Bishop of Calcutta, and to fancy that I could be of 
service there. Had y/ou, as was once reported, gone 
out to the East, I should have liked it beyond most 
other preferments. As it is, I am probably better at 
home, so far as my personal happiness is concerned, 
than in a situation, however distinguished and how¬ 
ever splendidly paid, which involves so many sacrifices 
of health, home, and friendship.” He added, that on 
such a question, it became him to consult those most 
nearly related to him—his wife, his mother, and his 
brother ; and then -vyent on to speak of the succession 
to the Bishopric, in a strain which we think every one 
will acknowledge to be highly honourable to the man. 
He urged the claims of those who had been long 
bearing the burden and heat of the day on the torrid 
plains of Hindostan. “ There is one case,” he wrote, 
“ in which, however anxious I may be for the appoint¬ 
ment, I should wish you to put me decidedly out of 
the question ; I moan ij" any/ eligible person should 
he found among the archdeacons and chaplains 
already/ hi India. The time may, perhaps, bo not 
yet arrived for a division of the single unwieldy 
diocese into three, ■wdiich otherwise might be done 
with case and at no additional expense, by raising the 
three archdeacons to the episcopal dignity, and divid- 
ino-.thc salary of the Bishop among them in addition 
to”that which they already receive. If it were, such 





an arrangement nvght, I conceive, . ,d greatly to 
the improvement [ ,hd extension of Christian India; 
whilst, if the Bishop of Calcutta were made Primate, 
a unity of system and a power of appeal might he 
preserved as well as at present. But at all events it 
must be a gi'eat advantage to a Bishop to have been 
already for some time convei'sant With the wants, the 
habits, and the persons of his flock, his clergy and 
his heathen neighbours; and the advancement of a 
deserving man among their own number, might bo a 
very beneficial stimulus to the activity and circum¬ 
spection of the inferior clerg)% Of the present 
‘archdeacons, however, I know nothing or next to 
nothing.” 


To this disinterested and sensible suggestion the 
answer vras brief and conclusive. There was a prac¬ 
tical difficulty in the way—if there were no other. It 
was urged that if one of the resident archdeacons 
were selected for the office, he would be compelled to 
return to England for consecration ; and that in this 
way much time would he necessarily lost: whereas 
it was expedient to fill up the vacancy with the 
greatest possible despatch. This is not likely to have 
been the only consideration which had weight at the 
IndiaBoard; hut there was no need to allege any other 
reason for not suffering promotion to go in the line 
of the profession. At all events, the elevation of one 
of the archdeacons was never seriously contemplated. 
Hehcr thought much and prayerfully on the momen¬ 
tous subject, and anxiously consulted his friends and 
liis medical advisers. His wife readily consented to 
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^ but there . is a painful and embarrassing doubt 
about the bealji of his little daugh ler. The conflict, 
however, was not of long duration. He resolved not 
to accept the appointment. . “ Though I do not, ’ he 
wrote to Mr. Wynn, “ pretend to be indifferent to the 
power of raising a provision for my wife and child, 
and though this is the first point on‘which I should ^ 
wish you to judge for me, I trust you will believe me - 
when I say that there is a second, in my eyes, of fai 
greater importance. I mean my probable comparative 
usefulness in India or in England. It has, indeed, 
been for several years a favourite day-dream of mine, 
to fancy myself conducting the affairs of an extensive 
mission, and by conciliation and caution, smoothing 
the difficulties, and appeasing the religious quarrels 
and jealousies which have hitherto chiefly opposed 
the progress of Christianity in the East.” But con¬ 
siderations of a domestic character—considerations 
which have decided the fate of so many men against 
their own judgment, and against the interests of the 
public, pressed him strongly to remain in England. 

He was a husband and a father ; and people told him 
that he must leave his little daughter behind, and 
that the mother must remain with the, child. His 
friends, too, were all against the acceptance of the 
oriental appointment, and so a second time Bcginald 
Heber declined the Bishopric. 

But Mr. Wynn, still hopeful of his friend’s even¬ 
tual acceptance of the offer, abstained from filling up 
the appointment; and meanwhile, Heber was dis¬ 
quieted by the thought of the election he had made. 
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evils of the state of exile, whi . had at first 


loomed in such 




jigantic proportions before him, 
began to dwindle down into comparative insignifi¬ 


cance ; he beheld more and more clearly the great 
woi k to he done in India; and his heart sunk within 
him, when he thought of the opportunities of ex¬ 
tended usefulness which he had thus wilfully neg¬ 
lected. The missionary spirit burnt strongly veithin, 
and would not suffer him rest. “ I hope I am not 
an enthusiast,” he wrote at this time to John Thorn¬ 
ton, “ hut I am, and have long been, most anxious for 
the cause of Christianity in India; and I have per¬ 
suaded myself tliat I am not ill-adapted to contribute 
to Its eventual success, by conciliating the different 
sects employed in the work, and by directing, and 
iii some instances reining in and moderating their 
zeal. “ Surely,” ho wrote to another beloved cor¬ 
respondent, “a priest should be like a soldier, who is 
bound to go on any service for which he thw^iks him¬ 
self suited, and for which a fair opening occurs, how¬ 
ever he may privately prefer staying at home, or may 
flatter himself with the hopes of a more advantageous 
situation afterwards; I may also say that, for many 
years, I hardly know how long, I have had a lurking 
fondness for all which belongs to India or Asia; thal 
there are no travels which I have read with so much 
interest as those in that country, and that I have 
often felt that I should like to be in the very situ¬ 
ation which has now been oflfered to me, as a director 
of missionaries, and ministering to the spiritual wants 
of a large colony.” 
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With thes' feelings strong wthin him, doubtful 
exceedingly oi' the propriety of th> course which he 
had adopted, and praying earnestly for guidance, he 
determined, if possible, to recal his refusal, and wrote, 
therefore, to Mr. Wynn, declaring that, if the ap¬ 
pointment were still vacant, he was ready to respond 
to the call. The appointment was still vacant; and 
the President at once submitted his friend’s name to 
the King. Heber said afterwards, that ho shou 
never have known peace of mind, if in this conjunc 
ture he had turned a deaf ear to the call of duty. 

On the 1st of June, 1823, Eeginald Heber was^ 
consecrated Bishop of Calcutta. On the 8th, he 
preached his last sermon in England, in aid of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, whose 
valedictory address he received a few days afterwards, 
declaring in his reply, that his great hope was, that 
he might be the chief missionary of the society in the 
East* ,On the l6th, he embarked for Calcutta, on 
board the Grenville, and after an uneventful voyage, 
during which the Bishop prosecuted with some ardour 
his Persian and Hindostanee studies, he entered upon 
the duties of his diocese at the commencement ot 



the cold weather. , ^ 

And in what state did he find—not his diocese— 
but Christ’s church in India, when he arrived and 
looked about him with the eyes of the chief mis- 


!■ Sec Mcmoraniluiirt by Sir Robert 

rlis a dear friend of Reginald 
Ser and one to whom the cause 
n ^istianity in India is greatly 
We shall long remember 
^ ncation which he produced, 
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would l)c to be the chief missionary 
of the Society hi the East; and the 
emotion with whieh we knelt down, 
sorrowing most of all that we should 
see his face no more ”—“ Manvir of 
Jiefjinald I/eberf by his Widoiv^ 
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'nary? I fear there was not ich to rejoice 
his spirit; for wh itever apprehension;, .may, at one 
time, have been entertained, that under the “religious 
clauses” of the Charter of 1813, there would he a 
vast flooding-in of Christian missionaries, they soon 
disappeared before tho barren, un-alarming fact. In 
truth, the Christianity of England was slow to accept 
the invitation. There had been, ever since the com¬ 
mencement of the century, a' steady, gradual change 




for the better, in the general Christian deportment of 
the English in India; and, doubtless, some impression 
had been made upon the dense mass of heathenism by 
which they were surrounded.* But the toleration so 
long sought, and so bravely contended for by the 
great advocates of the Christian cause in England, 
had not given that impetus to it which was so much 
desired and expected. To such men as Daniel Corric, 
who had done so much single-handed, and who looked 
eagerly to the time when fellow-laboiu*ers would crowd 
in to aid him, this was mortifying in tho extreme. 
He was himself so emphatically a missionary chap¬ 
lain, that he believed a large accession of churchmen 


* “ There is a growing respect for 
religion in tliis place/’ wrote Carrie, 
in 1817. Indeed, there are many 
instances of serious religion through¬ 
out the Presidency, both among the 
civil and military servants of the 
Company. The chaplains have en¬ 
tered into a regular Copimunication 
with each other in common with 
the Committee of the Church Mis¬ 
sionary Society, and itt some stations 
things seem wonderfully prepared 
fo^r them. At tee station where 
Mr. Spring is ^Tellicherry) he found 
a native Christian, 
whom God had stirred up to read 



the Scriptures to his neighbours, 
thirteen of the heathen were anxious 
to be baptizedk We hear, too, that. 
near Delhi a company of about five 
hundred persons had collected to 
converse on the subject of tho 
Christian Scriptures, whicli had been 
circulated among them, and that 
they had resolved to become Chris¬ 
tians, although they profcssc<l an 
unwillingness to associate with the 
KuglivSh on account of their eating 
all kind of food. I Iiope they will 
learn the ways of God more per¬ 
fectly/’ 
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to the estahlis oent would alone ■ 'suffice to evangelise 
India. But the chaplains were nc t appointed ; and 
ministers of the Church, not on the Establishment, 
were slow to avail themselves of the privilege that 
had been conceded to them, and to enter, as free 
lances, the service of their master in a heathen land. 
“ The desirableness of some extension of our present 
' establishment,” wrote Corrie to his honoured father 
in the Gospel, Mr. Simeon, “is beyond all dispute. 
The most careless among us cry ‘shame’ on the want 
of attention of our rulers to this point. If we 
had a sufficient establishment of proper chaplains, we 
need be under no anxiety about evangelizing India; 
but who can supply the places of Bi'own,,Buchanan, 
Jeffereys, and Martyn. It seems almost as if Mr. 
Carey’s prophecy were coming true, that God would 
not employ us in the work of evangelization. Amidst 
the gi*eat attention we hear of excited to the distri- 
bution of/^^the Scriptures, how comes it none of our 
brethren offer themselves to come and distribute the 
word of life? And what are we, who believe epis¬ 
copacy to be the order of the primitive church, to 
do for duly ordained pastors from among the native 
converts.” . ■ . 

But although missionaries came but . slowly, the 
religious societies, which since the commencement of 
the century had beeti gathering strength in England, 
were actively at Avork. The Christian Knowledj^e 
Society, the Gospel Propagation Society, the Church 
Missionary Society, the Bible Society—had all rami¬ 
fied into different parts of India, and each in its own 
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way was diifusing fje light of Truth Missionary 
stations had sprh.ig up in different .parts of the 
country, at greater intervals it is true than might 


have been desired; and the great missionary college 
on the hanks of the Hooghly had at least “ begun 
operations.” Then, too, a marked improvement was 
visible in the outward manilestations of professing 
Christianity. There was far more self-assertion in it 
than there ever h<ad been before. Several churches 
had been built in the outlying parts of the country. 
A place set apart for Christian worship was no 
longer the distinguishing mark of a great presidential 
town. Everywhere the natives of the country were 
becoming more and more sensible of the fact that the 

O 


Eeringhees had a religion of their own, and were not 
ashamed to assert it. 


To Ileber, fresh from a country where from any 
hill-top may bo seen spire after spire, or tower after 
tower, rising up from our quiet villages, the destitu¬ 
tion of India in this respect may have been painful in 
the extreme. But to Corrie, now his archdeacon, 
who remembered a period of far greater destitution, 
there was something encouraging in the change. 
“ When I arrived in Bengal,” he wrote in 1824, 


* See Correspondence of Daniel 
Corrie, passim — exempli gratia :— 
“ First, there is the Diocesan Com¬ 
mittee, which confines itself to snp- 
pl3'ing those only who understand 
lijglish. with hiU^s, prayer-hooks, 
find tracts. Nex^ the Church ]\lis- 
sionary jgbcietjK, which supplies the 
native Cfii'istians with bibles and 
prayer-books hi the native languages, 
as well as its more direct objects. 
Then the fechool Book Society, 
which supplies elementary hooks in 


all languages for all descriptions of 
persons ; and then the glorious 
Bible Society, like ‘the lion which 
coucheth,’ embracing all classes and 
climes in the distribution of the 
words of eternal Ufe. If to these 
be added the labours of missionaries 
of difl^erent dehoniinations, it will 
appear that the Kingdom of Ood is 
near to India. Of missionaries, 
however, we have as yet but a scanty 
supply.’’ (July, 1818.) 
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“ there was < ly one place of Protestant worship in 
Calcutta,* anc not a building apprt ’priated to worship, 
out of Calcutta, belonging to the English. There 
are now in Calcutta four places of worship in the 
established Church; besides the mission college and 
three dissenting chapels. There is a church at 
Dacca, Benai’es, Chunar, Futtyghur, and Meerut. 
Churches are in the course of erection at Agra and 
Cawnpore. Whilst at the old stations of Dinapoi*e 
and Berhampore public worship is still performed in 
an empty barrack. There are at Monghyr and 
Benares dissenting chapels, and perhaps at some of 
the upper stations also. All this has not been accom¬ 
plished without considerable individual exertion as 
well as public support; and though individual piety 
is still lamentably scarce, yet much more of public 
attention to religious observances prevails than for- 
merly, and also much more of individual piety.” 

. Such, ’dated by one who had watched with the 
deepest interest the progress here indicated, and had 
contributed perhaps more than any man living to the 
acceleration of that progress, was the state of the 
Anglican Church in Bengal, at the period of Bishop 
Heber’s arrival. In the same letter, the good Arch¬ 
deacon, whoso true missionary spirit no ecclesiastical 
honors could quench, spoke also of the progress that 
had been made in the extension of the Christian 
Church in the dark places of heathendom., “With 
respect to the natives,” ho wrote, “ when I arrived in 


* This is surely a mistake. Tliere 
« fwn Protestant churches m 
Sutfra/tbat time-tbe old or 


mission church and St. John’s 
Cathedral. 
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the country, a fevy 'converts were fo id at Seram- 
pore; and a fei^. I believe, existed at Dinapore: 
nor were there any attempts entered upon beyond 
those places, except at Cutwah, where the late mis¬ 
sionary Chamberlaino had settled. Now we have a 
few native converts in Calcutta, at Burdwan, and at 
Cutwah and its branch in Beerbhoom; at MonghjT, 
Buxar, Benares, Chunar, and Meerut. In each of 
these places a few converts are found; and what will 
eventually work greatly for the good of the heathen, 
some of the Eoman Catholic converts and descendants 
of Europeans, who had become quite native in their 
habits and language, are attracted by the labours of 
the missionaries at those places; and in some of 
them, as at Chunar, where the native congregation is 
the largest on this side of India, they constitute the 
chief part. Besides these I might mention Meerut 
and Futtyghur,* where missionaries arc labouring 
and some converts have been gained. TI^us where 
all was darkness, now here and there, a glimmering 
of light begins to prevail.” 

Many, doubtless, will ask what the Baptist mission¬ 
aries were doing at this time—they who had prayed 
so earnestly, .and waited so hopefully, and toiled so 
bravely for that grand opening of the gates of 
heathendom which was to give the Christian brethren 
free scope fQj.**the exercise of their vocation in all 

* f i^oulvl ,call the attention of incurs minds >vith some of the 
those who have recently said and saddest events of that calamitous 
wiitten* *0 'ijmeh. of special provi- history) the first places in the Norlh- 
dences discernible in the incidents Western Provinces in which Chris- 
of the recent., military rebellion in tian churches were cjecteih hut were 
India,^ that not only were Meerut also among the earliest scats of our 
and Puttehghur (now associated in Protestant missiojis. 
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parts of the , eat Indies. such a change as 

this must hav.j added vastly to thCj r strength! They 
were no longer at the mercy of a Government—no 
longer on sufferance in a strange land. Whatever 
might have been the self-imposed obstructions to the 
free ingress into India of the “ lordly Episcopalians,” 
surely the “inspired cobblers” would be eager to 
rush into their appointed work. Up the river and 
down the river, on the opposite bank of the river, 
and in remote places where no rivers were, they were 
now free to itinerate ; and it might be conceived, 
therefore, that Serampore, having done such great 
things in the face of almost every possible obstruction, 
would, now that these obstructions were removed, 
emerge into a state of far higher grandeur and glory. 
But they who know the real character of the Seram¬ 
pore missionaries will hardly anticipate that result. 
The missionary clause of the Charter of 1814 gave 
them theT security that they desired, but it imparted 
to them ho fresh vigour or new strength. It enabled 
them to pursue, without alarm and anxiety, the 
steady progressive course which they had marked 
out from the first; and as they believed that their 
suceess depended upon their gradual, well-considered 
advances, they were not men ter encourage any 
impetuous notions of taking heathendom by storm. 
It was a great thing for them that they now felt 
secure of their position on the banks of the Hooghly, 
for they had once seriously contemplated the neces¬ 
sity of seeking a new home on the Irrawaddy, under 
the protection of an Eastern despot. Indeed, they 
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needed little ■ else y 'diid they went h with their 
translations, and ^icy established niissY^n stations in 
Bengal and Orissa (principally under native converts); 
and they multiplied their schools, and they distri¬ 
buted the word of God; and, if they did not see 
clearly before them the result of their teaching, they 
still were sustained by the knowledge that they were 
not labouring in . vain. 


There are some, I know, who will not be satisfied 
with this general statement of their success, and will 
ask foi the statistics of the mission. The success 
of a missionary enterprise is not to be tested by 
statistics. It appears, however, that in the year 
1815-16-17, the Serampore missionaries baptized into 
their Church between four and five hundred persons; 
and that they had about 10,000 children in theii* 
schools, Li the three years above mentioned, they 
distributed not less than 300,000 copies of religious 
tracts in twenty dififerent languages, besides trans¬ 
lations of the Scriptm*es, and there were at least 
some gratifying proofs that all this good seed had not 
been scattered in vain. 


Up to this time, the Serampore mission and the 
Baptist mission were identical. All the Baptist 
missionaries from England owned the supremacy of 
Carey,^ Marshraan, and Ward. But the complete 
Christian union, which had imparted so much strength 
to th^ fraternity, was doomed to be dissolved; and 
before Bishop Heher arrived in Calcutta, there was 
a Baptist Mission strenuously at work there, owning 
no allegiance to Serampore. The Serampore bx'other- 
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hood were at' ’sue with the 
Society at he .ne, on some impor Unt questions con¬ 
nected with the government of the Mission. The 
younger missionaries sided with the Society, and left 
Serampore, to establish themselves in Calcutta. The 
first and foremost of these were Dr. Yates and Mr. 
Pearce, who lived to take a prominent place among 
the missionaries of Bengal. Into the history of this 
disruption, which was the w'ork of years, and was not 
finally and fonnally accomplished before 1827, I do 
not purpose to enter. It is enough that henceforth 
we are to regard the Serampore missionaries and the 
Baptist missionaries as two separate bodies, having 
only a common faith and a common object. 

And far off in the Burmese territory another little 
party of devoted Baptists were labouring bravely in 
the good cause. The Serampore missionaries had 
many yeifc-s before turned their attention to that field 
of entei’^’ise; Mr. Chater had laboured there for 
some years, and had translated the gospel of St. 
Matthew into the Burman language. But after a 
while he had removed himself to Ceylon; and others, 
also, after a brief residence at Rangoon, had betaken 
themselves to more alluring fields. Mr. Felix Carey, 
the eldest son of the patriarch of Serampore, had, at an 
early period, gone forth as a missionary to Burmah; 
but in the felicitous language of his father, ho had 
“ shrivelled into an ambassador;” and bail scandalised 
the brethren on the banks of the Ilooghly, by appear¬ 
ing at Calcutta, with the cortege of an Eastern prince 
«in the highest style of oriental splendour.” The 
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field, however, had n'" ^ oeeii deserted. ; Mr. and Mrs. 
Judson were laborrino- there, and Mi. Hough was 
aiding their efibrts. They were Americans in com¬ 
munication with the Baptist connection,* and are 
worthy of all honour. The Judsons had been driven 
out of Bengal; and, after further wanderings in 
uncertainty and anxiety, had, at last, by God’s provi¬ 
dence, been cast upon the shore of the Burmese 
empire. When Bishop Heber arrived in India, they 
had been labouring among the Budhists for some ten 
years; and they had achieved no contemptible success. 
Their later history is well known. The captivity of 
Mrs. Judson is one of the most deeply interesting 
chapters in the whole history of missionary enterprise. 
Dr. Judson, who survived her for many years, and 
whose name was subsequently borne by two other 
ladies, wdth some claim also to mention in this book, 
has been called, and not without establishing his title 
to such a distinction, the “apostle of Burinsa.” The 
American Baptist churches have made that great 
field of labour then* own, and will ever be honoiu’ably 
identified with the victories there achieved. 

Such, as regarded by Reginald Heber, on his first 
arrival at Calcutta, were some of the most noticeable 
matters connected with the then existing state of 
Christianity in Iiiclia. What he learnt upon the 
great subject ^'as principally derived from the reports 
of otjiers,. But he soon determined to see what ho 
could ^'ith his own eyes, and in the month of Juno, 


* The Judsons had gone out to converted and baptised at Seram- 
India as poedo-Baptists, but had been pore. 



he started u] >,n a journey to Che Upper Provinces. 
With the p\incipal incidents oi this journey, the 
English public have been rendered pleasantly familiar 
through the medium of one of the most attractive 
books ever devoted to an Indian subject. Every one 
lias read Bishop Heber’s Journal. I do not, there¬ 
fore, purpose to indent upon it for illustrative matter. 
The impression made upon his mind by what he saw 
of the progress of Christianity, in the course of his 
journey, was of a favourable and encom'aging kind. 
“ There are,” he wrote, in Octo^r 1824, “on the 
whole more native Christians than I calqulated on 
finding when I last wrote to you. At Chunar there 
is really a large congregation, as many as seventy or 
eighty; still, principally women—soldiers’, wivesor 
widows, but who have most of them been actual con¬ 
verts, and retain many of their natural peculiarities. 
The wo^en in receiving the sacrament would not lift 
up their eils, and even received the bread on one corner 
of them, lest their bare hand should be touched. All 
of a certain age appear to haye been brought over 
by Corrie while he was in this neighbourhood; the 
present missionaries do little more, though decent and 
zealous men, than keep up his numbers. Th^ are 
prudent, however, and conciliating, and cvefybodj tells 
me, are respected and esteemed by th® natives. The 
system of street-preaching, or obtruding IhemisQlves 
in a forward or offensive manner on the public notice, 
as is frequently done in Calcutta, is here quite un¬ 
heard of; at least, among the missionaries of the 
Church of England. By this quiet way of proceed- 
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THE “CHIE7> MISSIONARY 

it is probable ' vtiat few opportu^ties of doing 
good will be lost, a ad that many occasi^s of mischief 
and danger will be prevented.” He believed, indeed, 
that caution was necessary ta success; and that 
nothing would so sui’ely retard the progress of Chris¬ 
tianity as the over-zealous and indiscreet efforts of its 
professors. 

But he w'as not one to suffer caution to degenerate 
into timidity. Ever as he went, he remembered what 
he had said before leaving England, about being the 
chief missionary it* the East. He took the liveliest 
interest in .the native converts, and never neglected 
an opportunity of comftiuning with them. To Corrie 
all this was delightful. “ His visit,” wrote the good 
Archdeacon, “ cannot fail to increase the disposition 
of the British to help on the work of missions. At 
Buxar, he sat down in the hut of the native catechist 
and heard the Christians read, and question ?d them 
in their catechisms; at Benares, he went in ■ lis robes 
to the Hindostanee chapel, w^here Mr. Morris offi¬ 
ciates, and pronounced the blessing; and the same at 
Chunar. He has acquired sufficient Hindostanee to 
give the blessing in that language. Also at Benares, 
he administered confirmation to fourteen native 
Christians,' and-afterwards the Lord’s Supper: and 
at Chunar to fiffiy-seven native Christians. He asked 
the questitfiis' and pronounced the prayer in confir- 
mtitibn in Hindostanee, and also the w’ords addressed 
in giving the elements in the Lord’s Supper. Some 
of the old alarmists still remain, who, by these pro¬ 
ceedings^ are silenced, if not convinced; and scoffers 
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are put to st>ame. The BisKt)j^\ also visits all the 
missionary naitive schools as he j roceeds;. and the 
missionaries are greatly encouraged hy the interest 
he takes in their proceedings.” 

The progress of Bishop Heher through Central and 
Northern India, created no greater sensation than 
his predecessor’s tour in the South. At Benares, the 
great stronghold of Hindooism, the Bishop was at ' 
first taken for the patriarch of Constantinople. As 
he proceeded upwards, holy men of. all denominations 
made obeisance to him. Nothing*, us he wrote to the 
Governor-General, occurred to excite the jealousy 
of the natives. “ Of that jealousy^-J must say,” he 
wrote to Lord Amherst; “I have liitberto' tieither 
seen nor heard any indications. The ‘ very ,^mall 
degree of attention which I have excited has'.b' 0 <Ai 
apparently that of curiosity only. The King of Oude 
and his< ;ourt expressed a wish to be present at Mr. 
Ricketts' (the Resident’s) marriage, pretty much as 
they might have done, had it been a puppet-show; 
and as his Majesty is said to be curious in cos- ' 
tumes, I suspect that the novelty of my lawn sleeves 
may have, in part, induced him to honour me, by 
asking for my picture. From the Bralmains and 
Fakirs,” lie continued, “of both religiobs^’^^have had 
pretty frequent visits. Some of tlit^AjVf^ssullmans 
have aifected to treat mo as of nearly th^ sarae.»faith 
with themselves, and to call me their ecclesiastical 
superior, as well as of the Christians; but, these com¬ 
pliments have generally concluded with a modest 
statement (like that of Sterne’s Franciscan) of the 
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poverty of their r.aer. A I'upee ot two, with a 
request that th/y would remember* me in their 
prayers, I have found, such occasions, extremely 
well taken; and it has been, I hope, no compromise 
of my religious opinions.” The Brahmins of Southern 
India had welcomed Bishop Middleton somew'hat in 
the same way. Whatsoever their amount of religious 
zeal, they were not averse to Christian buxees. 

But although Bishop Heber believed that the 
natives of Uppei\India had A^cry little pure love for 


iheir several religions—although he saw that Hindoos 
and Mussuimans were being drawn closer and closer 
to each other iii,.thc bonds of a common bastard faith 
—he tlid nqtjt-contend that, therefore, there was no 
danger in indiscreet interference. He seems, indeed, 
to :bave‘ hhd an insight into the character and the 
•femper of the people of Upper India, A'ery'remark able 
considering his limited experience. “ Th( are,” he 
wrote to Lord Amherst, “ a proud and , irritable 
people ; as yet, I apprehend, by no means thoroughly 
reconciled to the English or their Government; not 
unlikely to draAv a sabre against any one who should 
offend their prejudices, and though caring little for 
religion itself, extremely likely to adopt the name of 
religion.’ os^a cockade, if induced by other and less 
ostansihk ajptives to take up arms against their 
■masters. :. Under such circumstances. Government 
ci^jrte.inly act most wisely in a careful a)3stinence from 
all show of interference ; and it is still more fortunate 
that the inhabitants of these (the North-Western) 
Provinces have not at present the remotest suspicion 
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that any such interference is con. '^plated.” Viewed 
by the light of more recent history ; there seems to he 
a suggestion of prophesy in this. The words are full 
of weighty significance and worthy at all times to he 


held in remembrance.* 

The Christmas of 1824 was spent by Bishop Heher 
at Meerut. There, the elder Mr. Tisher, a chaplain 
on the establishment, a man of great piety and worth, 


had a considerable native congregation. The state 
of affairs at this large military station made a. most 
favourable impression on the Bishop s mind. ** I was 


* There are some passages in this 
and other letters, written about the 
same time, which, although not bear¬ 
ing upon the immediate subject of 
this work, I sliall perhaps be ex¬ 
cused for citing. “ Through the 
Company’s territories,” remarks the 
bishop, ‘‘whatliave perhaps struck 
me most forcibly, are the great 
moderation and the general ability 
with which tlje different civil func¬ 
tionaries ap; irently perform their 
arduous d\f te, and the uniform 
good order an obedience to the laws 
which are en irced through so vast 
a tract of country, amid a warlike, 
an armed, and I do not think a very 
well-affected jjopulation. The un¬ 
favourable circumstances appear to 
be the total want of honourable m- 
ploynient for the energies and ambition 
of the higher rank of natives, and the 
extreme numerical insufficiency of 
the establishment allowed by the 
Company for the affininistration of 
justice, the collection of revenue, 
and, I am almost tempted to add, 
the permanent security and internal 
d^ence of their empire.” There was 
at this time a restless feeling in the 
upper provinces of India, and a 
general revolt of the native army, if 
not the whole armed population of 
the country, appeared to be no 

improbable continsency. . 

wliolly dissimilar to 

:rfof the cariy part of 1857, had 


to give some colour to this suspicion 
of a coming danger. The mutiny at 
Barrackpore fi(^yed to indicate the 
temper of our troops, and the war in 
Burmah, occupying, as it did, the 
attention of the ,Govcrnment, and 
diverting to a distaiit poipt no small 
part of our military-strength, sug¬ 
gested that a favourable momen^'liaii 
arrived for a hostile internal move¬ 
ment. Bishop Heber w’as so alive to 
the supposed danger, that he wrote 
a farewell letter to his wife, to he 
delivered to her in the event of his 
falling by the hands of the insurgents. 
But in November he seemed to think 
that the danger had subsided, and he 
wrote: “ A general revolt was, a 
little time since, thought not un¬ 
likely, but the period seems now 
gone by; and the alarming mutiny 
at Barrackpore was apparently made 
in concert with no other regiment. 
But there certainly is, in all tlie 
Doab, in Oude, and Koliilcund, an 
immense mass of armed, idle, and 
disaffected popirfatiou, ‘mH I am 
inclined to doubt whether th« Jlon. 
Company’s tenure of flicir possessidns 
is worth many years’ purchase, tin- 
less they place their army on a more 
numerous establishment than it now 
is, and do something morirfbr the 
internal improvement of the country, 
and the contentment of the higher 
ranks of the natives, than they have 
hitherto seemed inclined to 45 ”— 
Life of Bishop Ueber, by his Wdinr, 
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MR. FISHRT’ AT MEERUT. 

greatly pleased,” hr .vrote to Lord Amherst, “ with 
the church, chapla'm, and congregation of Meerut, all 
of which are more English than anything of the kind 
which I have seen in India. In Mr. Fisher, the 
chaplain, I had, I confess, been led to expect some 
share of fanaticism and intemperate zeal, of both of 
which I am bound to acquit him. , The sermon which 
I heard him preach was extremely plain and sensible, 
and with regard to his native converts, who are 
numerous, he has solemnly assui'ed me, and I have 
not the smallest reason to disbelieve him, that he has 
sought after none of them, and given instruction to 
none, who havo- not voluntarily come to request it of 
him. Two such came, whilst I was in Meerut; and 
a third, during the same time, received baptism. 
Mr* Fisher asked me to perform this ceremony 
myself, but in consequence of the rule which I have 
laid down not to become needlessly consy "^uous in 
the pursuit of objects which are not my cnmcdiato 
concern, I declined. For the same reason I have 
abstained from distributing tracts, or acting in any 
way, which might excite the jealousy of those whom 
it is on all accounts desirable to conciliate. The 
work qf conversion is, I think, silently going on ; hut 
thosp wjio. wish it best will be most ready to say 
‘fesftiia :” 

It was not improbably “ the story of the sepoy,” 
which had caused Bishop Heber to regard Mr. Fisher 
as an over-zealous and indiscreet man. This story 
was ^then some years old, but it was discussed by 
Heber on this visit to Meerut—and we may be sure, 







not in.tlie same spirit in wnn,.;. it was cojnracnted 
upon, a third part of a century'.Vftervvards. The 
story was this: A naik or corporal of the 1st hat 



talion of the 25th Regiment of Native Iiifantrv, 
was in the year 1819 converted to Christianity hy tlic 
agency, direct or indirect, of Mr. Fisher, and formally 
baptized.* He w^as a man of good character, much 
esteemed by his comrades; and his conversion created 
no little excitement among the Brahmins, of which 
his battalion was mainly composed. From the society 
of his comrades he necessarily became an outcast. 
He could not work with them; he could not eat 
with them; he could not join in their reli^ous cere¬ 
monies. The excitement created in the lines by the 
apostacy of Purrubdeen Pandeh attracted the atten¬ 
tion of the regimental authorities and subsequently, 
of the Government, and there was an inquiry into 
the ciro^ nstances attending the conversion of the 
man. 1 le result was that he was removed from 
the regiment. He w'as not dismissed; he was not, 
as has been said, “ punished, because he became 
a Christian.” He was offered either translation to 
another regiment in a higher rank, or a pension in 
accordance w’ith the scale of the rank which he had 
attained. He chose the latter. He said that it 
should never be said of him that he had obtained any 
worldly advantage by taking up the ci’oss. He, 
therefore, refused promotion. But the question 
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which has arisen dof " not relate to the hehiviour of 
the convert, but the conduct of the Government. 
The conduct of 'idic Government, in this instance, 
was in the autumn of 1857 denounced from a large 
number of Protestant pulpits, in all parts of the 
British isles. It was said that a sepoy at Meerut 
had been dismissed from the service because he had 
dared to become a Christian. And it was asked, 
with a latitude of logic, which, astounding though it 
was to evoi-y instructed mind, took the understandings 
of large congi’egations by storms, whether the ways 
of God to man were not justified in a very striking 
manner by the fact that the great catastrophe of tbe 
sepoy revolt in Upper India had commenced in that 
very station which, nearly forty years before, had been 
the scene of the unparalleled iniquity of the sepoy’s 
dismissal. The cause of this clerical outburst, on a 
solemn day of fast and humiliation, was tht extensive 
distribution by the Church Missionary S ciety of a 
circular letter signed by its secretaries, in Miich tlijs 
gtory of the sepoy was told with an inaccuracy, -which 
however unintentional, was most mischievous in its 
results ; and in which the great disasters in Upper 
India, that had filled so many homes with mourning, 
were/attributed to the unholy conduct both of the 
Christian Government and the Christian community 
in India. The contents of that document wore taken 
upon trust by hundreds of English clergymen, who 
not having previously given a thought to the Sub¬ 
ject of Christianity in India, rejoiced in the oppor¬ 
tune arrival of an available suggestion—and I cannot 
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From the North-Western Provinces of India Bishop 
Heber proceeded to Bombay. It was no insignificant 
proof of the progress that had been made in the 
external assertion of Christianity by a Christian 
Government and a Christian community, that he 
found there were five churches for him to consecrate, 
though Bishop Middleton had visited Bombay only 
four years before. And as a further proof of the 
Christian feeling both of the Government and of the 
community, it is to he recorded that the Bishop’s 
efforts for the establishment, throughout the diocese, 
of “district committees in aid of Bishop’s College 
and the Society’s Missions in India,” were warmly 
seconded by both. A meeting was held in furtherance 
of these objects, at which the Governor of Bombay', - 
the Conf ander-in-Chief, and most of the principal 
ofiBcers of |Iovernment attended ; and the Bishop was 
especially ' delighted because the Governor who had 
given him this support was so great and so good a 
man as Mountstuart EIphinstone.f 

In the month of August 1825, Bishop Heber took 
ship for Ceylon. In that beautiful island there 
appeal cd to him to be “ better hopes of an abundant 
and early harvest of Christianity than are to be found 
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HEBER’s RETURF to CALCUTTA. ^ 

11 India besides.”^ JSTothiiig could have beci more 
cordial than bis in/ercourse with the missionaries of 
the island—nothing more pleasing than the impression 
which it left on their minds. His sojourn among them 
was hidef, hut eventful."* A missionary meeting was 
held, at which the Governor not only attended hut 
presided; and a committee was formed similar to that 
established at Bombay. Heber said afterwards that 
he had passed a most interesting month in Ceylon, hut 
. never in his life so lahoidous an one. He had intended 
to spend the ensuing Christmas at Madras and to 
visit the Southern Provinces, before the setting in 
of the summer heats—hut this idea was afterwards 
abandoned, and the cold weather of 1825 found him 
again located in Calcutta. 

Hei c one of his first labours was the establishment 
of a diocesan committee of the Society for the. Propa¬ 
gation of the Gospel, with the same ohjectr s those 




bcr.s of Government, togctlier with 
all the clergy of the island, and a 
majority of the principal civil, naval, 
and military oflacers now within the 

limits of the Presidency. 

An example has thus been set to 
Ceylon, Madras, and Calcutta, which 
is of the greater -value from Mr. 
Elphinstone’s high reputation for 
talent, and pre-eminent knowledge 
of the natives of India, their feelings, 
and interests.’'-— to theJRev, A, 
Hamilton, Secretary to the Incorpo- 
ratci Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts,—Life of 
Peyinatd Heber, by his Widoic, vol, ii,, 
pjh S17, 318. 

Mr. Robinson, at this time the 
bishop’s chaplain, gives the fol- 
owiug -account of Heber’s first meet- 
Ceylon missionaries 
At daybreak I attended his lord- 
ship SIX miles from Colombo to Cotta, 
tne principal missionary station. He 


was received, on entei ig, by five 
missionaries, and Mr. Lambert read 
an address, in the name of all ex¬ 
pressive of their joy at ranging 
themselves imderhispaternal auW- 

beautiful. We were embowered in 
the sequestered woods of Ceylon, in 
the midst of a heathen population* 
and here was a transaction worthy 
of an apostolic age,-a Christian 
bishop his heart full of love, and full 
of zeal for the cause of his Divine 
Master, received in his proper cha¬ 
racter by a body of missionaries of 
ms own Church, who, with full con¬ 
fidence and afiection, ranged them¬ 
selves under his' aiitliority, as Ins 
servants and fellow-labourers,—men 
of devoted piety, pf sober wisdom, 
whose labours were at that moment 
before him, and whose reward is in 
heaven.” 
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alreaclx formed at Bombay aiv,’', Ceylon. It was his 


earnest desire to enlist the sympatyes of all the chief 
members of the Anglo-Indian community in behalf of 
the great cause of - Christian -missions in the East. 
There had been meetings before this for missionary 
purposes, and committees had been formed, but they 
had been confined mainly to the missionaries them¬ 
selves and to the local clergy; but Ilebei'^'desired to 
engage in the good work a fkr wider circle of Chris¬ 
tians, and he appealed, therefore, boldly, in his own 
name, to the Anglo-Indian community at large. Ho 
sent a circular letter to all tha chief Eurpptean resi¬ 
dents of Calcutta, in which, after adverting to what 
had taken place at Bombay and Colombo, he an¬ 
nounced his intention of preaching a si^rmon, on 
Advent Sunday, on behalf of tho Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, and of holding a meeting, 
to whi(! he invited them, at his own house, on the 
following' day. The circular appears to have been 
worded with gi’eat care. Nothing could have been 
better calculated to catch the timid and the wavering. 


It called, at the outset, the attention of the Christian 
community to the proceedings of a meeting held at 
Bombay, “ in which the Honourable Mr. Elphinstone 
and all the members of the Government took an 
active and munificent part, and which has been since 
followed up by collections in all the different churches 
of that presidency, and by the accession of the names 
of the most distinguished civil and military officers 
at its principal stations.” No one knew better 
than Bishop Heber that, although much of tho old 
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cially the servants/jf Goveimment, had contemplated 
anything like interfeVence with the religions or the 
religious usages of the people, had gi'eatly subsided, 
there was still some of the ancient leaven remaining, 
especially among the higher official functionaries of 
the presidency. The practical. support, therefore, 
given to tlffc Bishop’s missionary exertions at Bombay 
by Mr. Elphinstdne, who was held in the highest 
estimation in all parts of India as a model of a high- 
minded and sagacious Indian statesman, was a groat 
fact, which Hchcr knew well was worth more to the 
missionary cauSe than'a phalanx of serried argu¬ 
ments. But still he recognised the expediency of 
cmphatica^y declaring that nothing was further from 
his thoughts than a violent crusade against the reli¬ 
gions of the country. He w'as, above all things, 
anxious not to iri’itate or to alarm the pul c mind. 
“ I will only beg leave to add my hope,” he - roceeded 
to say in this remarkable appeal, “ that the caution 
and temper displayed in all the measures and by all 
the functionaries of the benevolent society wdioso 
cause I plead; the inoffensive and useful nature of 
the institution of Bishop’s College; and the counte¬ 
nance and support which, in consequence, both these 
have received from our sovereign and countrymen at 
home, and in this country from so many distinguished 
individuals in the service of her Miqesty and the 
Honourable Company, wdll be regarded as sufficient 
grounds of assurance that, neither in the piojcc tul 
meeting, nor in the association consequent to it, 
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anyth‘ng will he suffered wb.'^ li is likely to give 
offenfce to our unconverted fello\'';-subjects, or which 
is at variance with that wise respect for their feelings 
and prejudices, which has been uniformly maintained 
and enforced by the Government of British India. 

The logic of this is, that the highest servants 
of the Government may attend missionary meetings 
without offending the prejudices or alarming the 
minds of the natives of the country. More than 
thirty years have passed since this theory was 
insinuated by Bishop Hehei’ a man moderate, 
although zealous, and cautious without timidity— 
hut still the extent to which it may he safely carried 
out in practice is one of the most difficult points 
within the entire range of the great missionary 
question. People are even now hotly discussing it;- 
and with no nearer approach to its solution than had 
been ai ined in Bishop Heher’s days. In a subse¬ 
quent cl ipter of this work, something more may be 
said on this important subject. Here it is sufficient 
to indicate that at the beginning of the second 
quarter of the present century it was not conceived 
that the participation of Government servants, in 
proceedings at all events of a deliberative character, 
having for their object the evangelisation of Hindoos 
and Mussulmans, was in any way censurable or objec¬ 
tionable. The Bishop’s appeal was responded to 
heartily and generously at Calcutta, as it had been 
at Bombay; and he was so much pleased with the 
support he received, that he declared that if it had 
not been for considerations connected with the health 
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d the education / - liis phildren, he woulc have 
desired nothing heater than* to end his days in his 
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diocese. How much his heart was with the mission¬ 
aries, and what .. a comprehensive ?view he took of 
their labours in all. parts of' the country, may he 
gathered from ah elaborate letter which he wrote at 
this time to the Secretary of the Christian Know- 
. ledge Society, and from another to the Propagation 
So.ciety, both of which throw considerable light on 
the state of Christianity in India at the close of the 
first quarter of the present century.* 

In the es^rly part ef 1826, accompanied by Mr. 
Robinson, afterwards Archdeacon of Madras, Bishop 
Heber took ship for the southern coast. He was 
about to fulfil the intention formed, but frustrated, 
in the preceding year, of making a visitation tour 
through the southern part of his gigantic diocese. 
He was much pleased with everything that 1 saw at 
Madras—with the Govenior (Sir Thomas IV unro)— 
with the clergy—with the churches—with the mis¬ 
sionary establishment at Vepery—with the Christian 
converts and with the native schools. . There was 
unmistakeable evidence that much had been done in 
that part of the country to diffuse the light of truth 
among the heathen. It was at Madras that the 
first English church had been built. It was on the 
Madras coast that the first Protestant mission had 
been planted. It was on the Madras coast that the 
early Syi’ian churches had numbered their Christian 
converts by thousands. The whole country was alive 


* Soe “Life of Reginald Heber, ’»Vol. II., pp. 344 — 300 ; and 305—368. 
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with 1 .istorical traditions and Ik ociations which irre¬ 
sistibly appealed to his imaginal'on. He was about 
to traverse the scenes of the early labours of Ziegen- 
halg, of Schwartz, aud^of Schulze—he, “the chief 
missionary,” to tread in the footprints of the Jirst. 

There was one thing, however, which disquieted 
him at this time. There was sharp contention among 
the Southern missionaries upon a point, which, from 
the very commencement of the Christian labours of 
the Protestant Church in the East, had heeii a subject 
of nioi’e or less deliberation and discussion. E^jory- 
hody knows that Caste is the great stumbling-block 
of Christianity. Well aware of this difficulty, the 
Jesuits, with their usual address, had sought raiHier 
to enlist it into their service than to make war upon 
it as an abomination. Tiie Brahminical cord was, in 
their ryes, a serviceable institution. Nay, indeed, 
they L hminised themselves. “Christianity made 
easy,” v is what they aimed at; and they achieved 
considerable success. By not being over-nice in these 
matters, they made what they called “ converts ” by 
thousands— conv'^erts to a Christianity only one degree 
removed from the heathenism which they were said to 
have abjured. The early Protestant missionaries were 
satisfied with no conversions that were not genuine. 
But they had not grappled with the gi'eat difficulty 
of Caste. A large number of their first converts 
were men of the lowest caste, or of no caste at all. 
But, as time advanced and their labours extended, 
they perceived the necessity of some concessions to 
an institution so interwoven with the very life of 
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.^,^^^fincloo society, anf^" jlicy suffered converts vf dif- 
feient castes to sit xpart from each other at church, 
and to communicate separately at the Lord’s table. 
This necessity was deeply depl^ed J)y Ziegenbalg, by 
Schwartz, by Gerecke, and other holy men, who 
pi ayed earnestly that God w^ould so turn the hearts 
of their converts as to make all this social exclusive- 
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ness a folly and an abomination”in their eyes; but 
well considering the whole matter, and setting before 
them the examj^lG of the early apostles, they came to 
the.,^;onclusion that by insisting too rigidly upon the' 
observance of an unappreciable equality, they would 
jeopardise the success of the great cause to the 
promotion of which they had given their lives. All 
through the eighteenth century this system of con¬ 
cession appears to have been recognised by the 
Protestant missionaries. But early in th'^ nine¬ 
teenth, the Baptists of Serampore set tf .r faces 
strenuously against it. The utter denial of Caste 
nas held to be an essential condition of Christianity. 
Carey, Marshman, and Ward would have nothing 
to do with men, who desired to carry with them, into 
their new conversion-state, any of the old garments 
of heathenism, which they had worn in their days of 
darkness.* And some of the younger missionaries, 
in Squthei'n India, had now determined to carry into 
practice the same views of the duty of a Christian 
teacher, and had steadfastly arrayed themselves against 
the toleration which was still the rule of their elder 
brethren on the coast. 


* See ante, page 238. 
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Tlif :e was strife, therefore, the missionaries, 

which Heber was anxious to allay. The question had 
been brought before him, before he quitted Bengal. 




He had there sought to arm himself with all the 
information that he could obtain, respecting not only 
the practice of the earlier Protestant missionaries, 
but the true nature of the institution of Caste. There 
was then in Bishop’s College a Christian convert, 
known as Christian David. He had been a pupil of 
Schwartz; and was truly a remarkable man. No 


less distinguished for his intelligence than foi his 
piety, he was regarded by the good Bishop as the one 
of all others to whom he might most expediently refer 
for the solution of his doubts. Heber drew up, 


therefore, a series of questions, which he submitted 
to the native Christian, and received from him a 
series o^ replies, stated not only in excellent English, 
hut wit a force and precision which could not ho 
easily sui lassed. 

First, with regard to the nature of Caste, it was 
declared by Christian David, that it was, among the 
natives of Southern India, “ purely a worldly idea ■ 
“not connected in their minds with any notion of 


true or false religionthat the native converts, 
drawn from the higher castes, were disinclined to 
intercourse with low-caste proselytes, not on religious 
or superstitious grounds, but simply for social rea-r 
sons; that there were certain distinctions between 
high-caste and low-caste persons, not by any means 
ideal and that these distinctions were not to be 
gilded over merely by the acquisition of worldly 
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wealtrli. He especi^l-^set forth that low-castc •'leople 
indulged hahitualh in an unseemly mode of speech— 
frequently using coarse or indecent expressions very 
revolting to the feelings of high-caste men; and that 
they , were altogether less decorous and self-respectful 
in their, way of life. Learning, he said, might elevate 
them ; and if a pariah became learned he was called 
a pundit, and respected by the Chui'ch ; and then his 
brother converts would associate with him, but still 
thc\ would not “ from worldly fear or pride” cat with 
him from the same dish. From the days of Ziegen- 
balg downwards they had been wont to sit at church 
ii> two separate divisions, and had communicated 
separately at the Lord’s table, drinking out of the 
same cup, hut the high-caste converts drinking first. 
As a proof, howev'cr, that these were regarded as 
mei'cly worldly distinctions, Christian David said that 
high-caste and low-caste, among the Chri^ ai con¬ 
gregations of the South, were buried in at common 
burial ground, and took part promiscuously in the 
funeral ceremonies, “ as if with the consciousness, 
contrary to the heathen nations, that death levelled 
all distinctions.” 


llatlier by mild remonstrance and persuasion than 
by the enactment of any stringent rules, which might 
have proved great obstructions to Christianity, the 
cider, missionaries had sought to mitigate the evil; 
and Christian David declared that under the minis¬ 
tration of Schwartz the evil had considerably dimi¬ 
nished. But Mr. Bhenius, of the Church Missionary 
Society, a truly conscientious and devout Cbristian, 
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had t vken other views of th ' -.duties of Christian 
teachers, and had gained over o his opinions the 
younger missionaries in the South; so that they 
agreed, as I have said, among themselves, to make 
the total repudiation of Caste, even in its mere social 
aspect, an essential condition of admittance to the 
Christian Church ; and they had, ' moreover, spoken 
and preached against the elder missionaries—even 
the most venerated of their predecessors—denouncing 
them as “corrupters of the Gospel” for having per- ^ 
mitted such things to soil the purity of Christianity. 
Of all this Christian David spoko with profound 
regret. His own opinions were naturally inclined to¬ 
wards the doctrine and the practice of his old master 
Christian Schwartz. The mild interference and 
affectionate advice of the Bishop might, he thought, 
dispose the hearts of the younger missionaries 
toward, greater toleration and forbearance. 

Very ;arnestly and very conscientiously did Hehcr 
revolve this important subject in his mind. It is in 
accordance with all that we know of the character of 
the man, that he should have inclined towards the 
more conciliatory practices of the elder missionaries. 
But he deferred any final decision, until the oppor¬ 
tunity should arrive for the collection -of further 
information and the delivery of a sounder and..^fuller 
judgment on the spot. When, thercTorc, he visited 
-the Southern Presidency, he wi'otc letters of. inquiry 
to some of the principal missionaries, and instituted 
a select committee of the Christian Knowledge Society 
for the purpose of making further investigations 
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into the subject. T^oni one letter written to the 
Rev. D. Schroivogf i, though little more than a series 
of questions, the hent of his opinions may he derived. 
It appeared to him, after much deliberate consideration, 
that Caste, as represented to exist among the Christian 
converts on the Coast, was in reality an institution 
differing little in its essential features from the social 
exclusiveness prevailing in Christian countries. Is 
there no such thing, he asked himself, as Caste in 
Europe ? Is there no such thing as Caste in America? 
Do not the high and the low sit apart in our English 
churches ? Do not our well-dressed high-caste folks 
go up first to the altar to communicate ? Do high 
and low sit down to meat together—do their children 
attend the same schools ? Are there no pariahs 
amongst us? In other civilized countries, is there 
not a prevailing sense of Caste, apart from all associa¬ 
tions of worldly distinction ? Does not thp Jpanish 
hidalgo w’ear his Caste bravely beneath his tl readbare 
■ cloak ? Is the wealthiest mulatto fit companion for 
the poorest white? It may be called Caste in one 
part of the world; it may be called blood, or anything 
else in another; but in its essential features the one 
thing diffijrs but little from the other. It is an intel- 
ligible^ and appreciable Christian principle that all 
.men in the sight of God are equal. But it is equally 
certain that all are not equal in the sight of Man; 
and it is a fair presumption that God never intended 
them to be equal. Social distinctions exist overv- 
W'here; and if, argued the Bishop, the distinctions 
which exist among the converts on the Soul bei n coast 
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are nir .-elv social drstiuctions, iv'X should we endanger 
the success of our efforts by endeavouring to enforce 
a law of equality, whict is maintained among no other 
classes of men ? . 

In this wise thought Bishop Heber. He had said 


from the first, that if he could he of any service to 
the Christian cause in India, it would be as a mode¬ 
rator—that by a conciliatory course, smoothing dowm • 
the asperities of the ovei’-zealous, he might hope to 
do much good as the chief missionary; and now he 
believed that it was his duty to cast in the weight of 
his authority upon the side of those who had resolved 
not to pour too much of new wine into the old bottles. 
But many wise and devout Christians since that time 
have believed that the “ gentle Heber ” was altogether 
wrong ’5 and another Bishop, at a later peiiod of the 
annals nf Christianity in India, reversed his decision. 


by emp. ttically pronouncing against all toleration for 
the iniqi ities of Caste. He regarded the institution 
altogether with other eyes. It was, in Bishop Wilson s 
estimation, an ingrained part of the religion of Hin- 
dooism; and it is not to be doubted that in the 
unconverted state of the Hindoo mind. Caste i.s much 
more than a social or a civil institution. But what 
Christian David affirmed, and whafe Bishop Heber 
believed, was, that in the converted jgtate it ceased to 
be associated in men’s minds with tho articles of their 
faith, and was regarded only as a matter of worldly 
pride or social convenience. This may fiave been 
right, or may have been wrong. But whether right 
or wrong. Bishop Heber firmly heliev'ed that he was 
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niaking no compro' .ise with any of the cst ^ntial 
tiuths of Christiai ity. He believed, on the other 
hand, that he was deciding as the Apostles of old 
^ ould have decided; and that such ,a decision would 
conduce to the diffusion of genuine Christianity. 

Still pondering these things in his mind, the 
I^ishop (juitted Madras, and turned his face towards 
the South. He had been obliged, not without regret, 
to abandon the idea of visiting Tranquebar. Per¬ 
haps it was as well that he did so—for there could 
be no other thah painful associations suggested by the 
fallen glories of the first Protestant mission; and 
thoT'e was little, indeed nothing, that ho could do, in 
thu face of the decrees of the Danish Government, to 
restore it to its former vitality. It was proposed by 
the authorities to absorb the remaining missionaries 
into the Establishment, and so to suffer the Mission 
to die a natural death. One of them, thus th' batoned, 
and unwilling to “ apostatise to a chaplaindy,” wrote 
to the Bishop, beseeching him to cause his ti’cinslation 
to the Vepery Mission, where he would no longer be 
subject to the Danish Government. At Cuddalorc, 
the Mission, founded by M. Schulze in 1736, was 
scarcely in a'more flourishing condition. Mr. Eosen, 
>vho had takdti charge of it only a short time before, 
found that the n'htive congregation consisted of barely 
fifty members, though it had once numbered three 
hundred. Everywhere, indeed, there were signs of 
painful decadence in the old historic Missions of 
Southern India, except, perhaps, at Tanjore, where 
the labours of Schwartz, more reverenced by a native 
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princ' than those of ZicgeiOlg hy a Christian 
Government, were still bearing good fruit. In the 
Mission Church, on the evening of Easter Day, when 
the service was performed in Tamul, the Bishop pro¬ 
nouncing the blessing, there were gathered together 
no less than thirteen hundred Christian converts. 
The Bishop was touched to the heart by the spectacle 
of their devotion; and declared that one such day 
was w'orth years of common life.'* 

The Bishop spent some days at Tanjore, in the 
course of which he made the acquaintance of the 
Eajah, who, years before, had been the pupil and the 
friend of Schwartz, and who still hold the good man 
in the most reverential and affectionate remembrance. 


The great missionary’s place was still filled by Mr. 
KohloflP, now well stricken in years, but labouring 
with u) abated zeal in the cause of his Master. For 
him also the Eajah had a profound respect—saying, 
at times, “ Whatever John Kohloflf asks of me shall 


* See Archdeacon Robinson’s 
Last Days of Bishop Heber.” The 
Archdeacon gives a pleasing account 
of this congregation:—I desired,” 
lie says, “ one of the native priests 
to ascertain liow many were present, 
and I found they exceeded thirteen 

hundred.I have seen no 

congregation, even in Europe, by 
whom tlie responses of the liturgy 
are more generally or correctly made, 
or where the psalmody is more de¬ 
votional and correct. Tlie effect v'as 
more tlian electric, it was a deep 
and thrilling interest, in wliicli me¬ 
mory, mingled 

witli tlie devotion of the hour, to hear 
80 many voices, but lately roacued 
from the polluting services of the 
MKoda, joining m the fine and 
h^venly music of the Easter lijmin 
and tlie Hundredth Psalm, and utter¬ 


ing the loud ‘ Amen ’ at the end of 
every prayer. For the last ten 
years I have longed to witness a 
scene like this, but the reality ex¬ 
ceeds all my expectations. I. wish 
that some of those (if any . of that 
small number still remaitt)-who deem 
all missionary exertion, under any 
circumstances^ a senseless cldmera, 
and confound the humble and silent 
efforts of these devoted men with the 
dreams of fanatiei.sni or the frauds 
of imposture, could have witncs.sed 
this sensible refutation of their cold 
and heartless theories. The Bishop’s 
heart was full; and never shall I 
forget the ene%y of liis njanner and 
the heavenly expression of his coun¬ 
tenance, when he exclaimed, as I 
assisted him to take off his roT)e8 
* Gladly would I exchange years of 
common life for one such day as this.’ ” 






be done.” It was, gi'eat tiling, indeed, . w the 
mission that such .i man sat on the thvone of Tan- 
jore; and so deeply was Heher impressed with a 
grateful sense of what the Rajah had done for Chris¬ 
tianity, that he composed a short prayer for the 
temporal and the spiritual welfare of the Prince, to 
be ti'anslated into Tamul, and used in all the mission 
churches throughout the province. It ended with a 
supplication for his conversion to Christianity. What 
would have been thought of this some years before ? 
Thousands of native converts were then taught by 
the Lord Padre Sahib of the Peringhees to pray for 
the apostasy of the ruler of the country, who had 
recently been on a pilgrimage to Benares. It is easy 
to imag'jne what an outcry this would have excited 
some twenty years before—how Heber’s “ sanguinary 
indiscretion would have been denounced as origin 
of every subsequent disaster. Even now thf^yincidcnt 
may be regarded by many not without some i iccling of 
wonder. At all events, it cannot be said that, in that 
part of the country, Christianity did not openly assert 
itself under the auspices of the great representative 
of the hierarchy of England. 

On’ the 1st of April, the Bishop arrived at Trichi- 
nopoly, where he found the Mission in a very decayed 
state; and on the following morning, he preached at 
the station church. In the afternoon he confirmed 
fifty-two candidates. He appeared to be in good 
health ; full of animation, full of energy. But tho 
day was unusually hot, and in the evening, he t o»i 
plained of languor, and was induced to foiego us 




intent'jn of attending the natir\^congregation. But 
the following morning found him'j again at his wm-k. 

He went at daybreak to the Mission church in the ^ 


Fort, and after listfenmg to the service in Tamul, 
confirmed several native converts, made many inquiries 
about the state of the Mission, and received an 
address from the native Christians praying that lie 
would provide them with a spiritual chief. He then 
went home; and, as is the wont of Englishmen in 
India after their morning labours, prepared himself 
for the bath. No mortal eye ever saw' him alive 
from that time. The ’corpse of Ecginald Hcher w as 
found by his alarmed attendants; his soul had gone 
to its rest. ■ . , 

There is no need that I should write anytliing 
about the character of Ecginald Heher ; for every 
knows .ivhat w^erc the gentleness, the amenity, tlw 
goodnesi of the man—how rich he was in intellec¬ 
tual gift? , and yet how much richer in charity and 
loving-kindness and good-will towards men, and in 
lowly reverence for his God. It is enough that it 
should he said in this place, that with him the Church 
was not before the Gospel, and that he was more of 
a missionary than an ecclesiast. It had been from 
the first his ambition, not to l)e the hciUl of the 
Anglican Church in India, but to be “ the first mis¬ 
sionary in the Eastand although he did not go 
about preaching in unknown tongues to the benighted 
children of the soil, he gave up' heart,, head, time, 
health, life itself, to the great work of diffusing the 
light of truth, in the manner which he believed to be 
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most surely calculat-^1 to result in eventual t.>iccess. 
It may be said tlia ^ there was no grand enthusiasm— 
no heroic ardour in the man, . And truly there is 
little of fiery zeal discernible in ^is character and his 
career. The first of living missionaries has described 
him as “the gentle Hebcr:”* and gentle he was in 
the best, the holiest, the most Christian sense. 
Gentle, too, he was on principle —gentle the system 
by which he hoped to turn aside the heathens from 
their superstitions. But more genuine earnestness 
was nowhere to be found; although it was of the 
reasoning and reflecting kind; not impetuous or 
impulsive. Equally removed from the extreme views 
ot those who at that time contended, and do still con- 
tondj that all men in authority — all the servants of 
|lic State— should scrupulously abstain from taking 
■Npart, direct or indirect, in the conversion of the 
people; and of those, on the other hand, ’■'^lo would 
counsel a course of unsparing iconoclasm striking 
down the false Gods of the heathen Avith the strong- 
hand of the Christian conqueror, Avere the opinions 
which he encouraged from the first, and which 
under the influence of time and ripening experience 
greAv into settled convictions. He Avas anxious that 
nothing should be done to alarm or to irritate the 
public mind; and,-therefore, he always counselled 
prudence and forbearance, and a due regard, especially 
on the part of Gxivernment, for the feelings and pre^ 
judiccs of tho unconA'crted, But he believed, at the 
same time, that Christian men could not assert their 
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Jhristi'xnity too boldly; and threat was the duty,of 
the head of the Christian CliurcV, in India to give 
no uncertain sound. Bishop Middleton had conceived 
that any open and direct episcopal connection with 
missionary societies was impossible. Bishop Heher 
thought otherwise, and two months after his arrival, 
he accepted the otficc of President of the Auxiliary 
Church Missionary Society at Calcutta. Bishop 


■ Middleton had conceived it to he impossible for him 
to ordain to the ministry a Christian convert who had 
been for some time employed as a catechist by the 
Christian Knowledge Society. Bishop Heher ordained 
him out of hand, and sent his examination papers 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury.* Bishop Mi^le- 
ton had talked about “silencing” the missionary 
clergy: Bishop Heher opened his arms to rccoiyje 
them, and desired that they should ho allowed the 
freest utt/“rance of their opinions without regard to 
their conventional orthodoxy. And they, in turn, 
were glad to submit themselves to him. “ They all 
cheerfully,” he said,—“ such at least as were of the 
Church of England—received licenses and submitted 


themselves to my authority. They arc, in fact, very 
respectable and pains-taking, young men, who arc 
doing far more in the way of converting and educating 
the natives than I expected, and are.well pleased to 
find themselves recognised as regular clergymen, and 
treated accordingly. 

..ait liflVG no doubt that they whose answers to Ilebcr’s qu^jS'cni 
And I hft " delighted the the subject of Caste Sh the cSirchc.s 
botli surprise _ holy arc distinguished by a high order of 

Archbishop,toi tnc iutcUigence. 
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‘There is no doul^hat this general toleration, this 
catholic sympatlry, imparted strength, as it gave 
union to the Christian cause.* It assuredly endeared 
rieber to a lai'gc number of his fellow-labourers, and 
removed the impression that, however much the 
establishment of the Indian episcopate may have 
added dignity and stateliness to the Anglican Church, 
it had done little to give ah impetus to vital Chi'is- 
tianity. Some, indeed, thought-that the Bishop was 
too regardless of form, that ho did not sufficiently 
parade the mitre, and rustle the crinoline of his lawn 
sleeves. Indeed, he was guilty of the episcopal sole¬ 
cism of wearing a “ solah topee,” (or white-pith hat) 
and encasing his lower limbs in loose white trousers. 


like any subaltern or indigo-planter in that torrid 
elime.f But altliough his episcopal majesty was thus 
stripped of its externals, it never became a jest; and 
there was seldom a truer bishop—sTrio-voTroci—or over¬ 
seer ; seldom one who overlooked his flo'^k with a 
more comprehensive eye, or who did more to keep 
them together in the bonds of a common brotherhood. 


♦ Hear wliat Archdeacon Corrie 
said about this feature of his epis¬ 
copal characterOur Bishop is tlie 
most free from party views of any 
man I ever mfet with. In a ruler this 
is beautiful; and I, have felt the 
benefit resulting from. it. But a few 
years ago it seemed as if it wad im¬ 
possible to exercise such a spirits 
Certainly, in those days, Bishop 
Hebef would not have been raised to 
the bench, when unlimited submis¬ 
sion was the only* condition of co- 
opeilltjoii. Some would have given 
up' thjt GliurcU Missionary Society, 
and resolved all the episcopal socie¬ 
ties into the diooesan connection.'’ 

t See Archdeacon Robinson’s 
<‘Last Days of Bishop Heber." — 


The Bishop’s manner everywhdse 
is exceedingly popular; and though 
there are some points, such as his 
wearing white trousers and a white 
hat, which I could wish were altered 
'With more regard to his station, and 
which perhaps strike me the more 
after being accustomed to the parti¬ 
cular attention of Bishop ^liddleton 
to such points, yet really I feel com¬ 
pelled to forgive him, when I observe 
Ids unreserved frankness, his anxious 
and serious wish to do all the good 
in his power. . . . I soe the ad¬ 

vantage which Christianity and mir 
Church must' possess in 
raoter to win their way, and to Keep 
all together in Bidia.’’ 
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It wJiS no small thing for the ^ -^.iscopate of Bishop 
Heber, it was no small thing for t'l .e cause of Chris¬ 
tianity in India, that at that time Corric and 
Thomason were at hand, to aid the Bishop alike with 
their wise counsel and their active ministrations. 
Thomason, who for some time had been the very 
life of all the religious and educational associations in 
the metropolis of British India—who was, indeed, a 
kind of secretary-general, unstinting of labour, and 
unsparing of self—betook himself to England, a few 
months before the close of Heber’s career, to return 
thence only to die. There was much in his character 
that resembled the good Bishop’s, and therefore, that 
endeared him to his chief.* His departure was a 
heavy loss to the Christian cause; but Corrie remained 
behind to carry on the good work. He preached 
Heber’s funeral sermon; and, as next in ecclesiastical 
rank, discjiarged the duties of the episcopate. About 
the permanent succession to the office he was natu¬ 
rally very anxious, although ho never expected, and, 
indeed, never desired to see the mitre on his own 




brows. Deeply deploring Ileber’s death, he had 
written to his friend Sherer,—“ Our late beloved 
Bishop was so entirely a missionary, that we can 


* The "‘gentleness’* both of his 
personal character, and of the system 
•which he had prescribed to liimself 
as that best calculated to give effect 
to his efforts for the conversion of 
the heathen, was one of the features 
ill -which he most resembled the 
Bishop. Speaking of the early cduca- 
ti, mil measures, consequent upon 
S isTng of the Charter of 1813, 
in which he was so deeply interested, 
he wrote to Sir Charles (then Mr.) 


Metcalfe: “ In the Chinsurah schools 
the Scripture has not been intro¬ 
duced, They are schools for know¬ 
ledge, not for religion, I apprehend 
these gentle expedients are the best. But 
time will show how and when effectual 
good is to he accomplish^. The 
field is vast, and the min(4 ii bewil 
dered in looking around ft. S seems" 
however, time to fix on some dfeflnitP 
spot, and say, ‘Here we begin.’”— 
MS. Correspondence, 
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scarcely hope to sjsft, one like him;”—and as, ever 
and anon, reports ^iarae from England, of this or that 
expected nomination, he was disquieted hy the appre¬ 
hension that the choice of the Government at home 
would fall upon a mere Churchman. “ Rumoui’s,” he 
wrote, “have reached us about a new bishop, and 
men unknown to missionary fame have been named. 
This seems sad: let us in ||p.tience wait the event.” 
lie waited, and he found • that the bishopric had 
been conferred, not on a missionary priest, but on 
a pictorial critic. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

Government connexion with Idolatry—Juggernauth—The British Govern- 
' ineiit and the Religious Endowments of the People—The Pilgrim-Tax— 
Gradual extension of State-Patronage—^Results of our interference. 

What I have written hitherto, has been chiefly of 
the efforts and the endeavours—the failures and the 
successes—of individual men, either wholly uncon¬ 
nected with the British Government, and sufferino- 
contumely, perhaps, at its hands; or only bound to it 
as the ministers of a State Church, and the recipients 
of certaiiji sums of State money. It is time now, 
however, that I should speak of the Government 
itself; of the position which it occupied—of the 
attitude which it assumed, at this time; of the manner 
in which by its tolerance it fostered, or by jts intole¬ 
rance it depressed the false religions of the country. 
It has been incidentally shown that up to this time, 
it was the almost universal opinion, even of those 
who were most diligent in their endeavours for the 
promotion of Christianity in India, that the Govern¬ 
ment, as such, should stand entirely aloof from all 
missionary proceedings; that any direct interference 
of the State for the conversion of Mahomedans or 
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Hindoos to the reji<jion of the Saviour would, by 
exciting alarm ai|\ causing irritation, rather retard 
than accelerate the progress of Christianity in India. 
What was held to he the duty of the Government 
was the practice of general toleration towards all the 
religions professed by the people under their rule, 
permitting every man, without restraint and without 
interference, to worship his God, true or false, in 
his own way. Christian men sought for liberty to 
diffuse, without hindrance from the strong hand of 
authority, the religion in w'hich they gloried; hut, 
if at any time they had thought of seeking the direct 
aid of that strong hand, the idea had been aban¬ 
doned, and passive rather than active encouragement 
was the support they looked for from the State.* 

But^ it was alleged that the State had not remained 
neutral^ — that whilst at one time it had suppressed, 
and, at a later period, had smdily permitted the diffu¬ 
sion of Christianity, it had actively cncoui’aged the 
worst, forms of idolatry. Little by little, this grave 
charge gathered strength and consistency. Little 
had been heard of it until the early part of the 
present cratury, when Claudius Buchanan set it 
a-going. ■ Xlio feeling out of which it arose may have 
existed ..before his time; but in an inert and unde¬ 
monstrative shape. A conviction, indeed, of the 
heinousness of the idolatry, of the grossness of the 


♦ Towards the close of the last 
century^ before the passing of the 
Act of 1793, tliQ idea of despatching 
a number of missionaries and school¬ 
masters to India, to be under the 
control of Government, had been con¬ 


ceived in England, and embodied 
into the resolutions submitted to 
raiiiainent. Mainly on this accouiit, 
the resolutions (whicli an' 
the Appendix) met, as already stated, 

with a disastrous fate. 
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superstitions, by -wbicli they wpye surrounded, seems 
to have dawned but slowly upe j the intelligence 
of the English in India. Not very keenly alive to 
the beauty and the holiness of their own blessed 
religion, and considerably ignorant of the real cha¬ 
racter of Hindooism, they had been rather attracted 
by the “excellent moralities of the Hindoos,” than 
repulsed by their abominations, and had seen in many 
of the barbarities, which we now most deplore and 
,condemn, only the courage of the hero and the 
patience of the martyr,. '€lld Zephaniah Holwell, 
who must have had a rare taste of the excellent 
moralities of the Moors in the Black Hole of Cal¬ 
cutta, wrote, perhaps in revenge, some treatises on 
the tenets of the Gentoos, in which he commended, 
in the highest strain of eulogy, the simple, the 
rational, the sublime religion of Brahma; declared 
that the detestable rite of Suttee was based “upon 
heroic, as, well as rational and pious principles; ” and 
concluded his panegyric with the assertion that a true 
Brahman is “the purest model of genuine piety that 
now exists or can be found on the face of the earth.” 
He was by no means singular in these opinions. The 
excellent moralities, both of the Gentoos and the 
Moors, and the simple, rational sublimity of the 
religions they professed, had their admirers, and, I 
may add, their followers, at a much later period of 
our history. 

The European mind was first awakened to sense 
of the enormities of Hindooism by the revelations of 
Claudius Buchanan, who visited Orissa in 1806, and 
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there first' made .tbe_^ acquaintance of the giant-idol, 
known as Juggerna ,tth. Within the influence of the 
salubrious sea-broezes of Pooree, he found the monster 
holding high carnival, and straightway noted his pro¬ 
ceedings. The picture was a terrible but instructive 
one. There, on the sandy coast of Orissa, was a 
stately pagoda, grand against the sky; shrine of 
a mighty Moloch, tended by hundreds of priests, and 


venerated by millions of worshippers;—a hideous 
grotesque thing, of Inige proportions, in the .sem¬ 
blance of mutilated hutMiit^, stuck about with pseudo- 
divine emblems, and endowed in the language of the 
priests, and in the imaginations of the people, with all 
kinds of miraculous gifts. Thousands and tens of 
thousands of people from all parts of the country 
flocked to this famous temple every yeai*, to see the 
god go forth, amidst all kinds of manifest inde¬ 
cencies, upon his periodical excursions; there to pro¬ 
strate themselves before him, or, may be, to die 
miserably upon the road. The pilgrimage in itself 
was a fearful thing. Hard the struggle—often bravelv 
encountered; often all obstacles surmounted—climate, 
want, horrible disease; and the weary traveller arrived 
within the sacred precincts, to perish beneath the 
crushing wheels of the great idol-car, in ecstatic 
mockery of martyrdom. Few, perhaps, in proportion 
those sudden immolations: but loud the outcrv about 
them. Greater far the number whom the pilgrimagi^ 
destroyed; who died by what are called natural 
causes on the line of road—by fever, dysentery, and 
such-like grim diseases of the country; 
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times, rifcst at the -season of great carnival of 
the llutt Juttra. Some said, te\^ thousand people, 
men and women, died for Juggernaiith, one way or 
other, every year; that is, died for the priestly 
Brahmaiis—old Zephaniah’s purest models of genuine 
piety to be found on the face of the earth; tlitee 
thousands of whom were supported in connection 
with the impei’ial idol, eacli having, therefore, 
three tiien and one-third of a man as his annual 
share of human sacrifice. But others, good Dr. 
Carey included, computed., the annual waste ot 
life, “ caused by this one 4<lol,” at 120,000 
human beings, thus giving each pure model forty 
victims as his individual quota of ^ the great 

holocaust.* ' • »- 

The accounts, indeed, published by the'Baptist 
missionaries were even more distressing than those 
which emanated from the English Churchman. They 
spoke of “numbers” of miserable creatures pro-: 
strating themselves beneath the wheels of the great 
idol-car— of a hundred and fifty people killed at one 
time by the pressure of the crowd at the gate of the 


♦ “ Idolatry destroys more than 
tlie sword, yet in a way wliicli is 
scarcely perceived^ The numbers 
who die in these long pilgrimages, 
either through want or fatigue, or 
from dysenteries and fevers caught 
by lying out and want of accommo¬ 
dation, is incredible, I only mention 
one idol, tlie famous Juggernautb, in 
(Jrissa to which twelve or thirteen 
DilKrimages are made every year. It 
K ciliated tliat the nu.nbers who 
^.1 thither is, ou some occasions, 
COO,000 persons, and 
less than 100,000 persons. I suppose 


that, at the lowest 'calculation, 
1,200,000 persons aUend. Now it 
only one in ten died, the mortality 
caused by thia one idol Avould lie 
120,000 m a year ; hut some are 
of opinion that not one in ten 
survive and return honic again.”— 
Periudirul Accounts vj' the JBapiist 
M issiori. 

Buchanan says that when he in¬ 
quired on the spot as to the number 
of pilgrims, at the time of the Butt 
Juttra, he was told that a lakh 
(100,000) would not he missed 
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THE Christian’s opportunity. 



temple.* But ^^hq^'^eclared at the same time, that 
the pilgrims were(willing to listen to the Christian 
preacher, ^ and received with avidity copies of the 
iloly Scriptures in the native tongues. Arguing 
upon this fact, Claudius Buchanan declai’ed that the 
immense gathering of heathens from all parts of the 
country was a golden opportunity for Christianity; 
and, with gTeateV boldness than the majority of his 
countrymen, propounded the “sanguinary” doctrine 
that Govei-nmcnt ought to step in and turn the 
opportunity to account. ,' “ The Bible,” lie said, “ is, 
by the inscrutafil^'^rovidence of God, at hand; it 
has been translated ixito the languages of Asia. 
Would it not, then, he worthy of the East India 
Company to oi'der ten thousand copies to he distri- 
buteil annually at Juggernauth, in any manner that 
prudence would justify and experience direct, as a 
sacred return for the revenue we derive, if it should 
he thought right that revenue should bo continued. 
The Scriptures would thus be carried to the extromi- 
tleS of India and the East. Is it possible that the 
shadow of an objectioii should arise against such a 


* See the stateinonts of ^Messrs. 
Siiiilh and Green. “ You woiiltl have 
heeii astonished tv> see the vast nnm- 
l)er of pilgrims crossing the fiver 
at Cut lack. As far as the eye could 
n aeh, we could not see the end of 
the ranks: it put us in mind of an 

army going to battle.You 

can easily conceive what a multitude 
of men, women, and children must 
have been at the temple, for one 
hundreth'Und fifty or thereabouts to 
liave been killed by the crowd. They 
trod one upon another in approaching 
the temple gate. Ton sepoys per 
company from all the battalions from 


Barrackpore to this station had per¬ 
mission to visit the temple. A 
famine was produced in the coimtry, 
and great numbers of the pilgrims 
died of hunger and thirst. AVo 
tallied to some of them, but it was 
of no use; they said, whether we 
survive or not, we will see the temple 
of Juggernauth before our death. 
Numbers killed themselve.s by |allinK 
under the wheels of the idol 
They laid themselves flat on tliui 

bacilli for tlie 

()/■ the liapli'l A/'*.'’"'"* 
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^asure, innoxious as it is Ijumqne and heavenly in 
its tendency? Are we afraid ti'at ‘the wi’etches, 
who come to lay their hones within the precincts of 
Juggernauth,’ would mutiny and take away our domi¬ 
nion ? Would not the consequence he rather that 
‘ the blessing of him that was ready to perish’ would 
rest upon you?” 

Thus, on the 25th of May, 1813, wrote Claudius 


Buchanan to the Court of Directors of the East 
India Company. Perhaps there were not many who, 
in those days, looked upon the immense gathering of 
people around the temple of Juggcrnauth, as a mighty 
congregation to be preached to by Christian men; 
but all these accounts of the horrors and the impieties 
attending the carnival of the great Moloch of Hin- 
dooism filled the humane with compassion, and the 
religious with sorrow, and raised a common cry of 
indignation against the Government which tolerated 
such things. In truth the whole subject was not 
very clearly understood; and, as commonly happens 
in these cases, the loudest noise came from the 
emptiest understandings. But, at all events, there 
was one broad patent truth, namely, that there 
existed, not only amidst the sand-hills of Pooree, but 
in many other parts of the country, that which, for 
want of a better designation, was called “ Govern¬ 
ment Connexion with Idolatry.” And, straightway, 
this idea having taken possession of the public mind. 


it was declared that the Christian Government of 
India, not content with their exertions to suppress 
the diffusion of the saving truths of the Gospel, were 
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openly and author'yitively aiding and abetting the 
worst forms of de'jil-worsbip; tliat they were taking 
all the hideous indecencies and revolting cruelties of 
Hindooism under tlieir especial patronage; sending 
their onai masters-of-tlie-ceremonies to preside over 
the hellish orgies; and with paternal tenderness 
managing the property of the idol temples, pamper¬ 
ing the priests, cherishing the dancing girls, and 
doing such honour to heathenism generally as was 
best calculated to maintain it in a high state of 
exultant obesity. 

These grave charges set people a-thinking about 
the matter in all its length and breadth. There were 
some who then saw', or thought that they saw, things 
for the first time in their true light; and boasted that 
the scales had fallen from their eyes. Others w'ore 
there, who, not less seriously pondering the question, 
settled themselves dow'n in the conviction, that the 
existing state of things w'as right, not simply on the 
score of expediency, hut on that also of inalienable jus¬ 
tice. The idolatry which the British Government was 
accused of fostering was many centuries old. It had 


existed under the native Governments, and had been 
protected by them; and the English conqueror, who 
in a general way had pledged himself to deprive the 
people of none of the rights, privileges, and immuni¬ 
ties w'hich they had enjoyed under their former rulers, 
might not unreasonably believe that he was compelled 
to confihue the State-patronage of the religions ot the 
people which he had found in existence at the pciioi 
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of conquest. Nay, indeed, theqiledgcs given to the 
natives had not always been .givei|^^ in a general way. 
Eight or wrong, it had been the policy of the British 
Government to impress upon the people that under 
the new rule of the Feringhee there would he no 
interference with the religions of the country—that 
religious freedom would be granted to them to the 
fullest extent, and that the property of their temples, 
and the privileges of their priesthood, would be 
'secured to them in the same state as they might have 
been found by us on the first occupation of the terri¬ 
tory. When, for the first time, in 1793, anything 
like a regular administrative system was inaugurated, 
the regulations framed by Cornwallis and Barlow 
distinctly set forth that the laws of the Sliastre and 
the Koran would be preserved to them, and that they 
would be suffered to worship in their own way, as un¬ 
restrictedly as though there had never been a change 
of Government. Nothing, indeed, could have been 
more intelligible than such language as the follow- 
jnjr:—“The many valuable privileges and immuni¬ 
ties which have been conferred upon the natives of 
these provinces evince the solicitude of the British 
Government to promote their welfare, and must satisfy 
them that the regulations which may be adof)tcd. for 
the internal government of the country will be calcu¬ 
lated to preserve to them the laws of the Shastre and 
the Koran in matters to which they have been invari¬ 
ably applied, to protect them in the free exercisU of 
their religion, and to afford security to their persons 
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Not was the regard for the reli- 
gions of the peop’x? confined to Indian legislators. 
The legislature of ^Great Britain took the same view 
of the matter. Even the protection of Caste was 
decreed by Act of Parliament. “ And in order,” it 
was declared, “that due regard may he had to the 
civil and religious usages of the natives, be it enacted 
that the rights and authorities of fathers of families 
and masters of families, accorcTing as the same may 
be exercised by the Gentoo or Mahomedan law, shall 
be preserved to them within tbeir families respec¬ 
tively, nor shall the same be molested or interrupted 
by any ^f fhe proceedings of the said courts; nor 
shall any act.-done in consequence of the rule or law 
of caste, 60 far as respects the members of the same 
lamijy only, be deemed a crime, although the same 
may not be justifiable by the laws of England.”f 
The utmost toleration, indeed, for the religions and 
the religious and social usages of the people, was held 
to be the duty of the British Government, AU the 
material and moral rights and privileges, which they 
enjoyed before they became the subjects of thkt 
Government;, were declaredly continued to them ; 
their te.mples, and temple-lands, and idolatrous endow¬ 
ments were in no wise to be taken from them, and 
, the lessons taught by their priests were not to be 
violently gainsaid. And yet it does not appear to me 
that at the bottom of this toleration there was any of 
thgt heathenism which is so often charged to it. 

‘ * See Preamble to Regulation 3 of 1793. -o 

t 37 George III, cap. 142, sec. xii., following 21 Geo, in- W* 




and property. 



If there wei*c any question ,all for the solution 
of the rulers of India in those'Mays, it was a very 
simple question of right or wrong. A certain tract 
of country, by conquest—by cession—no matter how— 
passed, from beneath the rule of the old native Govern¬ 
ment, under the yoke of the encroaching European. 
The new Government declaredly took upon itself 
all the duties and responsibilities of the old. Ever 
as they extended their dominions, the British pro- 
' fessed to appear upon the scene of their new triumphs 
not as spoliators, but as deliverers. Life and pro¬ 
perty were to be more secm*e, justice was to be more 
respected, under the new Christian Government, than 
under that which it had supplanted. It was not our 
business to inquire either how the property had come 
into the hands of the existing owners, or whether, 
being in such hands, it was turned to good or bad 
uses. All that we rightly had to recognise w'as the 
fact of possession. We professed to draw no dis¬ 
tinctions ; we did not tell the merchant that he might 
keep his gains, but that the priest must disgorge 
his possessions, because the British Government was 
a trading government, and not an idola^trous one. It 
w'as conceived to be more just to say to the priest, 
or to the temple, or to the idol, or to whomsoover 
the property might belong, “ It is yours; you have 
got it. No matter how you came by it; no matter 
what you do with it. You enjoyed-it undisturbedly 
under the old Government, and you shall enjoy 
it undisturbedly under the new.” 

And this was the system under which the British 


THE POLICY OF TOLERATION. 

^Tmler invariably a^*^d. He did not lay bis hands 
upon temple property; firstly, because he believed 
that he had no right to take any property at all; and 
secondly, because, strong in that belief, he was 
repeatedly telling the people that under the new rule 
of the Feringhce all their old rights and privileges 
would be respected, and most especially the ancient 
right of worshipping their gods in their own way. 
The case appeared to be a very simple one, admit¬ 
ting of no dispute. IMorcover, there may have been 
in former days, as there are at the present time, some 
who believed that a good Hindoo (good after his 
kind), or a good Mahomedan, was likely to be a 
better subject than a bad Hindoo or a bad Maho- 
medau; and who, therefore, felt that they would 
'advance the interests of the State, and promote the 
happiness of the people, by encouraging them in the 

■ faithful observance of their several religions, w^hethcr 




true or false. c 

It was not, in those early days, a question in any 
degree between Christianity and Idolatry. For, in 
truth, there were no means of converting the people 
to Christianity. We had not even the means of 
asserting our own Christianity—except at the great 
presidential towns. But it was a question whether 
the people would, in any sense, be better—better as 
men, or nearer Heaven—for the decadence of the 


ancestral faiths, to which they clung with blind \eue- 
ration; worshipping, darkly as we know, but still 

worshipping. ‘ • v, p 

It is not for me to say whether, in the sig 
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God, an erring faith or an. errmg love is better or 
worse than no faith and do loTe':-^ But I know that, 
humanly speaking, there is better hope of the even¬ 
tual growth of the truthful and the lovely from 
a soil in which rank weeds have grown luxuriantly, 
than from one hard and stubborn as a rock, in 
which nothing has ever gi’own. I know, too, that in 
the concerns of life, I would rather trust a good 
Hindoo—meaning thereby one strong in faith and 
strict in observance—than one spiritually cold and 
ceremonially neglectful. Ihe thing vcnciated may 
he bad, but there is veneration-a desire for some¬ 
thing beyond, a respect for something above, wliich 
elevates, perhaps purifies, and at all events is better 
than the inanition of the beasts that perish. More¬ 
over, although there is something sublimely ridicu< 
lous in the assertion that a genuine Brahman is the ^ 
finest specimen of true piety that the world has ever ■ 
seen, it does not follow that everything connected 
with Branmanism is absolutely gross and debasing. 
The sacred writings of the Hindoo are very different 
from the sacred writings of the Christian, but there 
ai*e tinths in them nevertheless which it is well to., 
cherish, and good moral rules which it ia.n^ll to 
observe. It may, therefore, have been not wholly 
desirable, either for the sake of the. people^ them-. 
selves, or that of the State under which they lived, 
that their temples should fall into decay and their 
hierarchy into contempt. This view of the matter 
may be sound, or it may be unsound; but I do 
not perceive that every one who adopts it is fairly 
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open to the charge of encouraging and patronizing 
idolatry. fy 

But the theory ^Vas sometimes pushed so far, and in 
so bad a spirit, that it is hardly matter of siu'prise 
that such a charge shonld have been made. There, 
doubtless, were men in the early part of the present 
century, who did not mei’ely tolerate Hindooisni as 
something in their estimation better than absolute 
infidelity, but who applauded and upheld it as some¬ 
thing excellent itself, and to be fostered on account of 
its excellence. That Mr. Lionel Place, who, has an 
unsavoury reputation as the earliest English patron 


of idolatry, in an extended official sense, was one of 
this class of persons is very generally declared. There 
were, doubtless, English Hindoos and Mahomedans 
fioforo his time—Job Charnock, for example, who 
4s said to have sacrificed every year a cock at the 
tomb of his wife, on the anniversary of her death. 
But this Mr. Lionel Place, “ Collector of tlio Com¬ 
pany’s Jagheer at Madras,” was the first to give 
authoritative exposition to his views, and practically 
to illustrate Government interference in his qwp 
])crson. Some forty miles distant from Fort St. 
George ii the city of Conjeveram, whose temples 
are among the most celebrated in Southern India. 
There is the great Conjeveram temple and the little 
Conjeveram temple, and it is hard to say how many 
priests in their service, swarming in all the straight 
intersecting streets of the “ City of Gold.” Towards 
the close of the last century these famous pagodas 
were falling into decay: the gardens around them 
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wore uncultivated; their cDmmpn ceremonies were 
neo-ligently performed ; their pcK^lical festivals had 
lost much of their pristine grandeur; their funds 
had been turned to improper uses; altogether, the 


gods were being defrauded out of their dues,—when 
the benevolent eye of Mr. Place fell upon them, and 
his heart was stirred with compassion; and believing 


that any how a good Hindoo was better than a bad 
one, he stepped in to save the temple from wrech, 
and idolatry from degradation; and in a report 
which has greatly shocked the present genei'ation, 
contended for the expediency of State interference, 
in a large political sense,* as tending to’make better 
subjects, and more to conciliate the people. What 
he recommended to Government he did Iiirrrself, as 
far as he could, by his own individual efforts.' It 
is said that he even went so far as to piesent offeiings 
at the shrines of the idols, and to this day the 


Brahmans exhibit what they describe as the votive 
gifts of the good collector.f His representations to 


* See his Tleport to the Board of 
Kevenue, in wliich the following 
passage occurs: “The management 
of the Church Funds has heretofore 
been thought independent of the 
control of Government; for this 
strange reason, that it receives no 
advantage from them; but inasmuch 
as it has an essential interest in pro¬ 
moting the liappiness of its subjects, 
and as the natives of tliis country 
know none superior to the good 
conduct and regularity of their reli- 
ffious ceremonies, which are liable to 
nPfflect without the interposition of 
an efficient autliority, such control 
interference becomes nidispcn- 
fll In a mural and political 
whether to dispose them to 


good order and subordination by 
conciliating their affections, a re¬ 
gard to this matter is, I think, in¬ 
cumbent.” 

t Of the fact, indeed, thereJs no 
doubt. Hear what Dr. Doffl who 
visited Conjeveram half a century 
afterwards, says on the subject, 
“ Probably no •bo bearing the 
honoured name of ‘ Christian/ has 
left behind him so distinguished a 
reputation for his services in the 
cause of idolatry as l^lace. 

■\Vhen visiting Conjeveram last year 
(1849), I found his name still che¬ 
rished with traditionary reverence by 
tlie votaries of Brahmanism. The 
nomenclature which he had intro¬ 
duced was still in vogue. The native 
officers spoke of the pagoda as the 
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Government were successful; and in 1796 the temples 
Avere placed undey, lais charge, and he undertook, 
Avillingly enough, tVic due appropriation of what he 
called the “ Church Funds.” 

This is commonly cited as the first instance in 
which the British Government took upon itself the 
office of dry nurse to Vishnu ; but although it had 
not previously interfered in the internal manage¬ 
ment of the temples, it had in other Avays handled 
the unclean thing. Indeed, such handling, more or 
less, AA^as a necessity of empire. For example, the 
British Government found, first in one place, then in 
another, that its iicav dominion extended over certain 
places, long held in repute among the Hindoos as 
points of pilgrimage. The pilgrims, Avho flocked 
from all parts of the country to the holy place, Avere 


subject to a tax, imposed by the native Govern¬ 
ment which w^e had supplanted. What our prede¬ 
cessors had taken avc thought it no iniquity to take. 
So the proceeds of the pilgrim-tax, or such portion 
thereof as had been received by the native Govern- 
V nicnt, passed into our Christian coffers ; and it 


* Estiiblishcd Church; ’ of the temple 
revenues as the 'church funds;’ of 
flic Brahman keepers of the idol 
shrines as the ‘ churchwardehk’ 
In the iieighbourMiod of one of the 
great temples a spacious garden 
was pointed out as the * gift of 
Mr. riace to the god ;’ witliin was 
shown a gorgeous head ornament, 
begemmed with diamonds and other 
jewels, worth a thousand pounds, 
which Mr. Place had presented to 
the great idol. During Ids collec- 
torate, lie was Avoiit to send for all 
the dancing girls, musicians, and 


instruments, elephants and horses 
attached to the ditferent temples in 
the surrounding districts, in order to 
celebrate the Conjeveram festival 
with the greatest pomp. Attending 
in person, his habit was to distribute 
clothes to the dancing girls, suitable 
offerings to the officiating Brahmans, 
and a lace garment of considerable 
value to the god.”— India and 
Evangelization: a lecture deliverej 
by l)r. Duff to the Young M^n s 
(/hristian Association, in Deoc i , 
1850, at Kxeter Hall. 



appeared to be, on the principle of the old 

Roman, as good coin as any othei\) 


There were but two courses, in such a. case, 
between which the choice of the British riiler lay, 
on his first assuming- the administration of these 
pilgrihi-funds. Pie might have continued the existing 
system, established by his predecessor, or he might 
have declared that he would have nothing to do with 
revenue derived from an idolatfou]? usage. In either 
' case, it appears to me that he must have laid himself 
open to the charge of encouraging Hindooism. What 
has been said of the receipt by the British Govern¬ 
ment of the proceeds of the pilgrim-tax is well 
known. It is certain, however, that the Mahomcdan 
Government, which imposed the tax, in the districts 
where we first found it in existence, had no idea of 
encouraging Hindooism. It was imposed as a puni¬ 
tory or suppressive measure, in a spirit of hostility to 
Hindooism. To abolish this tax, or to refuse to 
receive the portion of it paid to Government, would 
have been to confer a boon upon the pilgrims, or 
more properly upon the priests, which would have 
been a mighty encouragement to Plindooism. It 
would, in this case, have been said that the first act 
of the British Government was to exhibit its tender 
regard for idolatry by removing all the restrictions 
upon it—indeed, by largely endowing it. This is no 
mere liypothesis. Mr. Law, the collector of Gaya, 
where the British Government first became the . 
recipient of this tax, has been sarcastically censured 
for reducing if, “ as a tradesman lowers the price of 
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his goods to inci'easj^the .number of his customers.” 
But if the reducticj4 of the tax increased the number 
of pilgrims, how much more would its total abolition 
have increased it; and if the partial measure is 
condemned, as an encouragement of Idolatry, what 


amount of condemnation would be heaped by the 
same writers on so complete an act of grace as the 
entire removal of the impost. 

Iho next place to ivliich the British Government 


was called upon to direct its attention, in connexion 
with this matter of the pilgrim-tax, was the province 
of Cuttack, taken from the Mahrattas in the early 
part of the present century. There Juggernauth 
held his court; and to Juggernauth, as I have already 
shown, pilgrims were wont to flock by thousands. On 
assuming the government of the province, the first 
conception of the British ruler was that inasmuch 
as that the Mahrattas had levied their collections on 
the pilgrims in a very oppressive manner, it would bo 
an act of humanity to abolish the tax altogether. 
Those were not days in which the “ religious elemept"’ 
was likely to enter very largely into the consideration 
of the question; and it must be admitted that Lord 
Wellesley, or his secretary, settled it in a manner 
not very consonant with our present ideas of Christian 
propriety. It was found that as it cost a considerable 


sum of money to keep the temple in repair, and to 
pay the salaries of the “ establishment,” duties which 
had devolved on the former Government, it was 
expedient not altogether to abandon the assets from 
^'hicli the expenditure had formerly been met. The 
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was, therefore, reiraposed. “ His Excellency in 
Council is satisfied,” so went tli^^prder, “ that it will 
he in every point of view advisable' to establish mode¬ 
rate rates of duty or collection on the pilgrims proceed¬ 
ing to perform their devotions at Juggernauth. Inde¬ 
pendently of the sanction afforded to this measure by 
the practice of the late Hindoo Government in Cuttack, 
the heavy expense attendant on the repair of the 
pagoda, and on the maintenance of the establishment 
attached to it, render it neccsa^lll^, from considerations 
connected with the public-resources, that funds 
should be provided for defraying this expense.” So 
far it appears to have been merely a money-questi^i. 
Taking upon itself certain obligations previously 
borne by the native ruler, the British Government 
conceived that it had a clear and undisputable right 
to lighten the burden as much as 'it could by asserting 
its right to any proceeds which had passed into thb 
coffers of its predecessor. But the view taken by 
Lord Wellesley was by no means bounded by these 
pecuniary considerations. He thought whether the 
continuance of the tax would be grateful or not to 
the Hindoos, and he came to the conclusion that they 
would look with approving eyes upon its continuance, 
because it would afford the best possible guarantee 
for the due protection of their religion 'by the domi¬ 
nant state. “ His Excellency,” so went the document 
already quoted, “ understands that it will be consonant 
to the wishes of the Brahmans attached to the pagoda, 
fis well as of the Hindoos in general, that a revenue . 
should be raised by Government from the pagoda. 
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The establishment of this revenue will be considered 
both by the Bi:ahtT.ti;3 and the persons desirous of 
performing the pil^image, to afford them a perma¬ 
nent security that the expenses of the pagoda will be 
regularly defrayed by Government, and that its atten¬ 
tion will always be directed to the protection of the 
pilgrims resorting to it, although that protection would 
be afforded by the Government under any circum¬ 
stances. There can be no objection to the British 
Government availing itaglf of these opinions for the 
purpose of relieving itself from a heavy annual 
expense, and of providing funds to answer the con- 
tii^^nt charges of the religious institutions of the 
Hindoo faith maintained by the British Government.” 

Nothing can be plainer than this language. The 
British Government here undertakes to maintain the 
religious institutions of the Hindoo faith. Thus was 


Government connexion wdth Idolatry openly declared 
and authoritatively established. As it was held that 
there epufd be no objection to this sort of thing, the 
Government of tbio day not merely connected itself with, 
maintained, encouraged, protected Hindooism, but took 
an active part in the management of its affairs. The 
State, indeed, from that time, became Juggernauth’s 
churchwarden. Regulations were framed, scales of 
fees w^ere fixed, certificates were provided, and appoint¬ 
ments were made by Government. All this is very 
dreadful in the eyes of Christians at the present 
4 lime; but, to judge the matter rightly, we must 
regard it with the eyes not of the present, but of 
a bygone, generation. In recent days, emboldened 

c c 
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success, we have dared openly to assert ou^.; 
Christianity. But half a centC^y ago, when thd^ 
question of political supremacy was yet unsettled, 
our Government, in its dealings with the people of 


%L 


the soil, thought it host for its own safety to he 
openly of no religion. Whether upon any other 
principle, and' by any. other practice, it would, in 
that most important conjuncture, have built up our 
vast Anglo-Indian empire upon a more secure or a 
less secure foundation, can, in this w'orld, only he 
' vaguely conjectured. But it is due to the memory 
of some of the greatest statesmen who have at any 
time administered the affairs of that empire, to^^ear 
steadily in mind the experimental character of that 
extension of dominion which has since become the 


chronic state of our existence in India, and, as some 
think, the very condition of our tenure. We mu^ 
not view the actions of our forefathers by the light 
of our present enlarged experience. - 

As to what, rightly considered, that experience has 
taught us, there may be differences of opinion; but 
it is easy to understand the policy of our predecessors, 
Without conceiving that it necessarily indicates any 
love for the unclean thing; or that the’ many e^’ils 
which, from time to time, necessarily grew" out of 
this State patronage, are proofs of the un-Christian 
character either of the Government or of its executive 


officer's. But when account was taken of these evils, 
doubtless, they were very serious. Special attention 


has been directed to the idolatry of Juggernauth, 
which, by reason of its gigantic proportions and its 
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-Excessive monstrosity, has always stood forth, in the 
' tight of European J ations, as the great representative 
of the idolatries of the Indies. But Goveniment 
connexion with idolatry extended itself over the 
whole country; and as new provinces passed under 
British rule new examples of this unholy alliance 
arose to swell the gi*eat sum-total of our practical 
heathenism. Such things were then regarded as the 
necessities of our position. licaping suddenlv into 
the throne of a heathen prince—as at Poonah, or 
other places easily to he named—we took up, as we 
had done elsewhere before, the said prince’s liabilities, 
without regard to the nature of the contract; and 
in the discharge of them, we doubtless entered into 


details of administration very repugnant to the feelings 
of Christian men. Not merely did the State afford 
frotcction to idolatry, by securing to it the endow¬ 
ments it had enjoyed under the native rulers of the 
country, but it entered, in a variety of w^ays. into the 
internal management of the pagodas and the regula¬ 
tion of their ceremonies, and actively participated in 
what it would have been sufficient to passively tolerate. 
It was done with good intentions, I do not doubt; 
rather, perhaps, it should bo said, in furtherance of 
a good principle. Without some such intervention 
and supervision of the State, the property of the 
temples was in a fair way to be misappropriated 
^ by the priests; and what the Government really 
mjended to do was simply to protect Moloch against 
the felonies of his own servants, and see that his 
business was conducted in a proper methodical way. 
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we are to do it at all,” it was said, in those 
days, w'e may as well do it hanci.. imely. A corrupt 
heathen church is no worse than a well-ordered one. 
What is Christianity to gain by ecclesiastical abuses 
and hierarchical fi*auds in the bosom of Hindooism?” 
So thought those who thought anything about the 
matter. But many did not think at all. They went 
about this work as about any other work. The^ 
collected the idol tribute,;. saw that it was de^ oted 
to its proper uses; that the servants of the temple 
were duly paid; its cerenionies properly performed, 
and the necessary repairs executed in a proper worli- 
nianlike w'ay.* Now this ^vas something beyond 
neutrality; something moi’e than meic toleiation. 
Such as it was, too, it went on, in many parts of the 
country, for years. Nor was it merely in the admi¬ 
nistration of the revenues of idolatry and the super¬ 
intendence of its establishments that our tender 
rctrard for the heathenism of the people evinced 


* A writer in the Oriental Christian 
SpectatorWiMB enumerates the various 
ways in which the servants of Go¬ 
vernment were employed in the con- 
servatipn of idolatry:—**They (the 
Government clerks) collect the reve¬ 
nues derived from the Enains (rent- 
free lands) held by the temples and 
from the offerings which are presented: 
They regulate all disbursements, such 
as the payment of the servants of 
the idol, and the expenses incurred 
on feast-days : They make regular 
periodical returns relative to their 
proceedings to the collector’s office; 
nnd their accounts find the same 
^UicP in the general duffer, or record, 
HioseSected with the regular 
• „o= nf rTOvernrnent: The Mam- 
K? or his substitute, makes a 
lutdur, °. .. .•qjj of tlie temples, as 


clerks, appointed by Government, 
have charge of tlm idol’s property, 
and hire dancing girls, and engage 
readers of the Taranas when they 
are in requisition! The temples, of 
which we now write, are from time 
to time repaired by order of the 
European collector} and there are 
instances on record of orders having 
been issued for the European assis¬ 
tant collector to proceed to the 
temple to see .that the repairs were 
executed! It is a well-known fcict, 
and one observed both by natives 
and Europeans, that the present 
prosperity of the idol’s estates^, the 
real conservation of the shrines, the 
regularity of the attendance upon 
them, and the zealous performanoe 
of the heathen rites are principally 
to be attributed to the services of 
Government.’^ 
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.self. We made tijiucli open display of our reve¬ 
rence for their ii; ititutions, by attendance at their 
festivals; turning out our troops to give additional 
effect to the show; firing salutes in honour of their 
high-days and holidays; and sanctioning, nay pro¬ 
moting, the prayers and invocations of the Brahmans 
to piopitiate the deity for a good harvest or a good 
trade.* Some thought too, that in our la^v courts 
there was more recognition of Mahomedauism and 
Hindooism than became a_ Christian Government; 
and even questioned the propriety of admitting any 
other than Christian gatlK. But as the object of all 
judicial procedure is'to elicit truth, and by elicitin«r 
tiuth to secure justice, it Avas not easy to perceive 
hou this great end was to he attained by releasing 
the consciences of the people from all obligations 
likely to render them faithful witnesses. Moreover, 
there were some ugly promises on record, pledging 
the Go^ei Omenta to administer the laws accmxling to 
the Shastres and the Koran; and it was not, there- 


* See the following classification 
of anti-Christian usages, as set forth 
in a memorial addressed in 183^ to 
the Government Qf Bombay 

1. In the employment of Brahmans 
and others for the purpose of 

^ making heatlv^l invocations for 
rain and fair ’weather. 

2. In the inscription of “Shree” 
on public documents, and the 
dedication of the Government 
records to Gonesh and other 
false Gods. 

In the entertainment in the 
^ courts of justice of questions 
> ot a purely idolatrous nature, 
them depends upon 

4. In the degradation of certain 
castes, by excluding them from 


particular offices and benefits 
not connected with religion. 

5. In the servants of Government, 
civU and military, attending in 
their official capacity at Hindoo 
and Mahomedan festivals,'with 
a view to participate in their 
rites and ceremonies, or in the 
joining of troops and the use of 
regimental bauds in the proces¬ 
sions of heathen and Maho¬ 
medan festivals, or in their 
attendance in any other capacity 
than that of a police for the 
preservatipn of the peace. 

6. In the firing of salutes by tlic 
troops, or by the vessels of the 
Indian navy, in intimation and 
honour of lieathen festivals, 
Mahomedan idols, &c. 
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fore, clear that these deviations .from pure Christian 
practice were as demonstrably di creditable to our 
Government as others noted ^bove. 


There is in all interference a principle of growth 
and expansion. We seldom interfere by halves. It 
was natural, therefore, that when once the servants of 
Government began to interfere in the ecclesiastical 
concerns of the Hindoos, they should have continu¬ 
ally extended the sphere of their interference, and 
gone more and more into details of management 
where only a general supervision had, in the first 
instance, been contemplated by Government.* The 


mismanagement of the native officials themselves 
the injustice, perhaps, which was being done to the 
many by the few—often roused the sympathies of the 
European functionary, who, looking at the case only 
as between man and man, did, fi’om a pure love of 
justice, what he might have shrunk from doing, had 
he regarded the issue as one between Christianity 
and Idolatiy. Knowing that he himself had no other 
thought than that of doing justice to his neighboui, 
irrespectively of all conflicting creeds, it did not occur 


♦ See for example the following, 
taken from a Madras report in the 
Parliamentary papers :—“ When we 
first assumed possession of the 
various districts of the Madras Pre¬ 
sidency, we did not find the religious 
institutions of the natives enjoying 
that degree of support from the 
Government which we have since 
extended to them. Our connexion 
with the Hindoo idolatry lias Rrown 
our irrowth j we found tliat in 
mLw distnets pagodas were enriched 
Rv lL(?e landed endowments; that 
Ihe iSs attached to them were 
StiS by ryots, under engage- 
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ments with the dharniarkastcrs, or 
the priests of temples; in course 
of time we observed that in mnpy 
instances those lands were mis¬ 
managed, the ryots brought com¬ 
plaints of -oppression, and the i>eople 
pointed to the decay of their temples, 
as tJic consequence of tlie mis¬ 
management and the . neglect of 
the lands. The result 'was that, in 
numerous instances, we displace^ the 
dliarmarkaster, and ourselves tok 
charge of the duties of the manage¬ 
ment of the temple and tlie cuhi- 
vation of the lands.” 
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im that his actions might be misjudged; and that, 
however remote m* y have been his intentions from all 
thought of encouraging Hindooism, it was impossible 
to dissever the knowledge of his acts from such asso¬ 
ciations in the minds of the people. It was not the 
thing itself so much as the interpretation put upon 
it that was injurious to Christianity; for it was 
impossible to disabuse the native mind of the belief 
that the English Government, which exhibited so 
tender a regard for the welfare of the idolatrous 
institutions of the country, was really anxious to per¬ 
petuate them. 

And so, little by little, the English Government 
came to be regarded, especially in the Southern and 
Western parts of the great Indian peninsula, as 
tlie fii'm friends and supporters of the idolatrous 
institutions of the country. And certainly the prac¬ 
tical results of their patronage seemed well to entitle 
tliem to the distinction. It is not to be, doubted 
that idolatry flourished under the superintendence of 
a powerful Christian Government. Wherever the 
British collectors administered its affairs, the temple 
was in a high state of prosperity.* In this we amply 


♦ See the following, which is con¬ 
tained in tlieoflOicial document quoted 
in the preceding ngte“ The reports 
received from the collectors of the 
different zillahs of Uie Madras Pre¬ 
sidency show that the superintend¬ 
ence of no less than 7,600 Hindoo 
establishments, from the famous 
pagoda of Bcringham to tlie common 
village temples, has hitherto been 
' Te.sted in the oflBicers of Government. 
And this was sometliing more than a 
nominal superintendence ; the people 
did not merely regard the collector 


as the friendly guardian of their 
religion, but they looked up to him 
as the regulator of its ceremonica 
aud festivals—as the supervisor of 
the priests and serv.ants of the 
pagodas—as the faitliful treasurer of 
the pagoda,-funds—and the comp¬ 
troller of the daily expenses of 
idolatry. ‘ We have hitherto,’ says 
the collector of North Arcot, * stood 
to these pagodas in tho obligation of 
sovereigns, and our interference has 
extended over every detail of manage¬ 
ment j we regiilat^their funds, super- 
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redeemed our pledges to the people. Perhaps, indeed, 
we went beyond them. There ^ ^re, however, able 
and enlightened statesmen who conceived that the 
compact, actual or constructive, betweeii the British 
Goveimment and the people, involved not merely 
, toleration, hut protection also on the part of the 
former; and that it was as much our duty to defend 
the religions of the country from internal dangers aR; 
against external assaults. The assumption in this 
case was, that whatever the native Government would 
have done in such a case we also w'ere bound to do. 
But, in point of fact, we were doing not what the 
native Government would have done, but what it 
ought to have done (when the rulers and the ruled 
were of a common faith), for the conservation of the 
religions of the country and the due administration 
of ecclesiastical affairs. And we certainly had con¬ 
tracted no obligation to do more for the protection of 
the reli^pns of the country than the native rulers, 
whose thrones wo had usurped. 

In looking back at the authoritative enunciations 
of the British Government, it would seem as though 


intenfl the repairs of their temples, 
keep in order their cars and images, 
appoint tlie servants of the pagodas, 
purchase and keep in store the various 
commodities rerpiired for their use, 
investigate and adjust all disputes, 
and at times even those of a religious 
nature. There is nothing appertain¬ 
ing to or connected wiUi the temples 
that is not made a subject of report, 
except the religious worship carried 
out daily in tljeni.’ The collector of 
Tinnevelly, a district never visited 
by the violence of MahomeJau zeal, 
where Hindoo idolatry has always 
flourished undisturbed, writes in 


terms very similar: ‘Tlie present 
control and interference of the dis- 
trict.Government authorities extends 
over almost everything connected 
with the pagoda ; from the collection 
of its revenues (from whatever source 
derived), and the management of its 
lands, to th^ regulating of its daily 
usual expcnsea,ita periodical festivals, 
and its repairs. Accounts in detail, 
including every item of receipt and 
expenditure, are kept and controlled 
and the appointment and dismissal 
of hs servMtts made, by the officers 
of Government/’^ 
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it had commonl) set out on a safe middle course, but 
had imperceptibly _^driftcd into danger. What some 
of these enunciations were may expediently be shown. 
On assuming the government of any new territoTy, 
previously under native rule, it has been our wont to 
announce to the people that they should he protected 
in the free exercise of their, religions—that neither 
their institutions nor their usages should be assailed. 
Thus, in 1801, solemn declaration was made, in the 
following terms, to the people of the Carnatic :— 


“ Although the Right Honourable the Governor in Council trusts 
that the experience which the inhabitants of the Carnatic have 
already had will have rendered it unnecessary for his Lordship to 
explain the general principles of moderation, justice, protection, 
and security, which form the characteristic features of the British 
Government, yet his Lordship in accepting the sacred trust trans¬ 
ferred to the Company by the present engagements, invites the 
people of the Carnatic to a ready and cheerful obedience to the 
authority of the Company, in a confident assurance of enjoying, 
imder the protection of public and dehned laws, every just and 
ascertained eivil right, with a free exercise of the religious institu¬ 
tions and domestic usages of their ancestors.’* 

As was the lauguage of Lord Wellesley, so also 
was that of Lord William Bentinck. When, more 
than thirty years afterwards, the Coorg territory was 
annexed to the British-Indian empire, there went 
forth (in May, 1834,) a similar promise to the 
people:— 

“ Whereas it is the unanimous wish of the inhabitants of Coorg 
to be taken iiudet the protection of the British Government, his 
Ex^pljieucy the. Right Honourable the Govei'uor-General lias been 
ptetlsed to resolve that the territory heretofore governed by Veer 
Raj under Woodyer shall be transferred to the Honourable Company. 
The inhabitants are hereby assured that they shall not again be 
subjected to native inle; that their civil rights anej religions usages 
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will be respected, and the greatest desire will invariably be shown 
by the British Government to augment tlT'r security, comfort, and 
happiness.” 


And as were the pledges of Lord William Bentinck, 
so also were those of Lord Dalhousie, when, in 1849 , 
the annexation of the Punjaub was proclaimed:— 

“ The British Government will leave to all the people, whether 
Mussulman, Hindoo, or Sikh,, the free exercise of their own 
religions; but it will not permit any man to inter^re with the 
other in the observance of such forms and customs as their respec¬ 
tive religions may either enjoin orj)ermit.” 

Other similar pledges might be cited; but these, 
spread over a space of half-a-century, will suffice. It 
is well that the reader should hear them steadily in 
mind. It was equally j ust and politic that such pledges 
should be given. It would have been equally unjust 
and impolitic to ignore them at any subsequent time. 

But such general promises of toleration as these did 
not bind the Government to any active interference in 
the ecclesiastical affairs of the people. It was no part, 
indeed, of the original design that we should take the 
administration of the mosques and pagodas into our 
own hands. But in the course of the first quarter of 
the nineteenth century, regulations were issued in 
both the Bengal and the Madras Presidencies, whioli, 
although originating in nothing more than a desire io 
do justice between man and man by the prevention of 
fraudulent practices, have ever since, in the minds of 
many Chidstiau men, been a reproach to' the British 
Government and to the British nation. These insu¬ 
lations set forth that, “ Whereas considerable endow¬ 
ments had been granted in money, or by assignment of 
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--^nds, or of the pro^ce or portions of the produce of 
lands, by foimer Q .^rnments of this country, as well’ 
as by the British Government and by individuals, for 
the support of mosques, Hindoo temples, colleges, and 
choultries, and Jot other pious und benejcicil puT~ 
poses; and whereas there were grounds to believe 
that the produce of such endowments was, in many 
instances, , appropriated contraiy to the intentions of 
the donors; and whereas it was the duty of the 
Government to provide that all such endowments 
be applied according to the real intent and will of 
the grantor,” &c. See.! “ the general superinten¬ 
dence of all endowments,” &c. was to he thenceforth 
“ vested in the Board of Revenue;” and that “ it 
should he tlie duty of the Board of Revenue to take 
such measures as might be necessary to ensure that 
all endowments made for the maintenance of esta¬ 
blishments of the description above mentioned were 
duly appropriated to the purpose for which they 
were destined by the Government, or the individual 
by \thom such endowments were made.” “In like 
manner,” proceeded the Regulations,' “it shall be the 
duty of that Board to provide, with the sanction 
of Government, for the due repair and maintenance 
'Of all public edifices which have been erected at the 
expense either of the former or the present Govern¬ 
ment, or of individuals, and which either are or can 
be rendered conducive to the convenience of the com- 
mtwn-ty.’^ To enable the Board the better to carry 
into effect the duties entrusted to them by this 
Regulation, local agents were to be apppinted in each 





zillah ; “ and,” said, tiie Eegulations, “ the collector 
’of the zillah shall be ex officio (Hi's of those agents.” 
And in order that the beneficent intention of these 
Acts might not be misinterpreted, it was set forth 
that it was “ to he clearly understood that the object 
of the Regulation was solely to provide for the due 
appropriation of lands or other endowments, and not 
to resume any part of them.” The words which I 
have used are those of the Madras Regulation (VII. 
of 1817), which follows very closely the Bengal Act 
(XIX. of 1810). The substance of the Regulations 
was held to be bad enough; hut the words, if possible, 
were still worse, for they openly declared the conser¬ 
vancy of the false religions of the country to be a 
“pious and beneficial purpose.” Some portions of 
these Regulations were subsequently modified; and, i 
as will presently be seen, the practice which they 
directed was disallowed by the Home Government; 
but substantially they remained unrepealed up to the 
close of the reign of the East India Company. It 
remained for Her Majesty’s Government to sweep 
them out of the code. 
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Ignorance of the people of Bngland—Their dawning apprehensions—Mr. 

. Charles Grant—The extension of the ecclesiastical establishment—Bishop 
AVilson—The despatch of 1833—Misgivings of the Court—Subsequent 
orders. 

It ivas long before the state of things described in 
the last clmpter was well understood by Christian 
England. People had heard of Juggernauth, and 
had encouraged exaggerated ideas of the wholesale 
slaughter committed by the crushing wheels of the 
great idol-car. Every child’s book, illustrative of the 
manners and customs of foreign nations, had an im¬ 
pressive picture of Juggernauth making high holiday 
at the expense of hundreds of prostrate worshippers. 
But it was little known to what extent the great 
Pooree temple, or any other idol-home of the same 
kii^, was supported and patronised by tbe British 
Go''rernment. 

The history, indeed, of British administration in 
India was, for a long time, a sealed book. How India 
was governed few people cared to inquire. It was 
not until the first quarter of the present century had 
worn awa y, that the religious mind of England was 
in any way awakened to a sense of the extent to 
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which the British. Government in India had linked 
itself wdth the idolatries of th6 puntry, and of the 
evils I'esulting fx’om this unnaturar'alliance. Then the 
voice, perhaps of expostulation, perhaps of denun¬ 
ciation, was heard at public meetings and in private 
assemblies. The religtous societies addressed them¬ 
selves to the consideration of the gi*eat question, and 
individual men, appealing to the public mind through 
the press or from the platform, gave utterance, wdth 
no uncertain sound, to the convictions which had 
forced themselves upon them. Many, indeed, con¬ 
ceiving that the source of the evil lay in the indif¬ 
ference, if not in the impiety, of the Court of 
Directors, spoke in no measured language of the 
delinquencies of that body ; and even the placid 
dulness of the India-House elections was for a time 
disturbed by appeals to the religious sensibilities of 
languid proprietors; and men who were not proprietors 
“qualified” for the purpose of infusing more of the 
religious element into the constituency at large. 
Candidates for the Direction were compelled to put 
forth manifestoes declaratory of their views on this 
important question,* and long debates in the Court of 


♦ Mr. Tucker lias left on record 
the following account of an attempt 
tliat was made to extract a religious 
pleJge from him “ I waa called 
upon by a proprietor to give a pledge 
that I was friendly to particular views 
connected with tliis subject, and dis¬ 
posed to promote particular objects* 
. , , . On my declining to give 
the pledge required, the proprietor 
observed that it was * higli time for 
him and other proprieftors who 
thought as he did, to look out for 
a candidate who would give such a 


pledge, and that it was higli time for 
those, who were not proprietors, to 
become such for the same purpose.^ ^ 
In a few pregnant senlences of this 


paper, Mr. Tucker enunciated his 
views—I am of opinion,^* he wrote 
“that the Government sliould never 
identify itself with tlie missionary 
and other societies which hav« been 
mstituted for tlw propagation of tlie 
Chnstian religion in the East In 
the mmds of the people of Itfdia 
Government is habitually assocktS 
with the idea of power, 
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roprietors evinced the interest that was taken in 
the subject. In la’ jjuage, temperate and respectful ^ 
—more potent for its very moderation—the missionary 
societies addressed the Court of Directors.* But the 
Court meaning only toleration, slowly took up the 
notion that they were actively encouraging idolatry, 
and by such encouragement "tending to make the 
heathen believe that the Christian Government ixnder 
which they lived rejoiced in their superstitions and 
desired to perpetuate them. 

But a great change was now impending; new 
counsels were about to prevail. The year 1833 was, 
in many respects, a great year for Christianity in 
India—not merely because the East India Com¬ 
pany then ceased to be a trading company, and so 


I am persuaded that the slightest 
demonstration of an intention to use 
force for the conversion of these 
people would alarm their fears in a 
degree to produce immediate and 
serious dangers. Our Govcrnitieht is 
establishcil in the spirit of toleration, 
and a sort of tacit compact or under¬ 
standing exists that wc shall not 
interfere with the religion of our 
native subjects. Our Government 
stands in the situntion of a powerful 
umpire, whose duty it is to afford 
ecpial protection to all, and to main¬ 
tain in the free exercise of all civil 
rights (and among these liberty of 
cciihscicnce) its subjects of whatever 
description, with strict impartiality. 
I consider, tlien, that the Government 
could not take part in the missionary 
societies with the slightest prospect 
of advancing the interests of religion, 
nor without departing from those 
principles, upon a strict adherence 
to which its own existence essentially 
depends*” 

♦ The Christian Knowledge Society, 
for example, declared themselves to 
be “ anxious to acknowledge its 


grateful sense of the attention and 
kindness invariably evinced by the 
Honourable Company in promoting 
its (the Society’s) objects in that 
part of the world,” and thus mildly 
expressed their sense of the evil of 
tlie “toleration” system:—“That 
among the causes, which appear to 
offer a powerful obstruction to the 
proceedings of the society, is the 
encouragement afforded, however in¬ 
advertently, by the Company and its 
agents, to the idolatrous worship of 
the East, by means of the imposts 
levied on the pilgrim.s and worship¬ 
pers at the several temides, and by 
the revenues tlience deriveil, the 
inference from which regulation of 
the Government is feared to have 
been an opinion too generally adopted 
by the native population, that so far 
from any objection being felt by the 
Company to tlie contmuance of the 
idolatrous rites and corrupt practices 
of heathenism, it rather intends to 
afford them its patronage and sup¬ 
port, in thus being coutepled to 
derive from them a considerable 
revenue.” 
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ceasing, began at once to take a deeper and more 
solemn interest in the welfare C^^the people of the 
country, and to address themseXyes eai’nestly and 
devotedly to the work of Government-with an en¬ 
larged sense of their duties as the rulers oi a mighty 
empire; but because there were a variety of concur¬ 
rent circumstances then at work, some of a personal 
and accidental character, to give a new impulse to the 
great cause, and to unite Christian men in England 
and in India in one common effort for the assertion 
of their national faith and the rescue of the British 
Government from its degrading subserviency to the 
idolatries and superstitions of the ■country. 

Many predicted then that the East India Company, 
ceasing altogether to be a trading company, would 
not long survive the loss of its mercantile privileges. 
But the excitement which the great change created 


in political and commercial circles Thet with slight 
response from the religious world. The great battle 
of Christianity had been fought twenty years before. 
During the period which had since elapsed, the 
country had been thrown'open to the Christian n^is- 
sionary. All obstructions and impediments to the 
diffusion of Gospel truth had been removed. There 
was no longer, therefore, any common ground on 
which Christians of all denominations could take 
their stand. The Church of England alone was in¬ 
terested in the provisions of tbc->\ct of Parliament 
under which India was thenceforth to be governed. 
It was part of the Government scheme to divide the 
enormous diocese of Calcutta. Two other episcopal 
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es were to be established—one including the pre¬ 
sidency of Madras, f ie other the presidency of Bom¬ 
bay. This was, at all events, great gain to the 
Church; in the estimation of Churchmen it was great 
gain to Christianity. But the interest which it 
excited was but limited; and it was not then said, as 
it had been said in 1813, that a new epoch in the 
history of Christianity in India would date from the 


passing of that new charter. 

•Against these episcopal arrangements the East 
India Company remonstrated.* They had no objec¬ 
tion to the bishops, but bishops are costly commo¬ 
dities, and the Company resented the idea of the 
expense. Their arguments, however, were over¬ 
ruled. It was not the least of the favourable circum¬ 


stances to which I have above alluded, that Mr. 
Charles Grant was then President of the Board of 


Control. The “ Young Charles Grant ” who> twenty 
years before, had done battle in defence of the Com¬ 
pany, side by side with his father, the venerable 
director, had graduated in the school of statesman¬ 
ship, and taken rank as a Oabinot Ministcr.f If his 


♦ ‘‘Your petitioners,” wrote tliQ 
Court of Directors, iu a petition t6 
Parliament, “ whilst they are sincerely 
desirou-s that adequate means should 
be provided for the spiritual instruc¬ 
tion and consolation of all classes of 
the public servants stationed iu 
India, must be jicrmitted to remark 
that no evidence has been brought 
before them, which satisfies them of 
the necessity of adding to the esta¬ 
blishment two suflragan bishops and 
two chaplains of the Church of 
Scotland,' and that without such 
evidence they could not consider 
it just to employ the revenue of 
India in maintaining these officers,” 


From this Sir James Carnac dis¬ 
sented, saying, with much truth 
“The experiment has been tried; 
and the apprehension of any ill 
effects with reference to the feelings 
of the natives has been proved to be 
groundless. I can speak from oxpe- 
ricnce to the higldy beneficial results 
which have followed the increase of 
the episcopal establishment in India, 
among which its zealous and suc¬ 
cessful exertions for the encourogo- 
ment of general education among the 
natives may be enumerated to 
honour.” 

t The elder Charles Grant died in 
1823, 
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^^iclustry had been equal to his ability and his in* 
tegrity, he might have taken vei*y highest rank. 
The one gi’eat drawback of constitutional indolence 
prevented him from doing justice, to himself—it may 
be said, and to the world. For, with his high Chris¬ 
tian principles and hisi.pure sense of universal justice, 
he might, had he gone to the front, have raised the 
standard of our political ethics and given a higher 
tone to the practical statesmanship of the age. Far 
short of what he might have done, still what he did, 
subsiding long before his time into a tradition, has 
not been without its uses. It is for others to speak 
of the genuine humanity which glowed in his colonial 
despatches. It is mine to record, in this place, that 
to what ho did, as Indian Minister, the cause of 
Christianity is deeply indebted. He had not. for¬ 
gotten the lessons of his youth. He had not forgotten 
that, many years before, his father had fought at the 
head of that little hand of Christian heroes which had 

hravelv withstood the sneers and buffets of the world, 

•/* 

and steered right on to what seemed, to all hut the 
eye of Faith, an unattainable success. And now, 
that the power was in his own hands, and it was his 
to shape the measures which were to determine the 
future career of Christianity in India, he w'as true to 
the training of his early youtli, and the aspirations 
of his later manhood, and he bethought himself, 
earnestly and reverently, of what was to be done most 
effectually to promote it. What he did- will he told 
presently. It is only a small part- of his doing, that 
he gave increased dignity to the Church establish- 
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TOcnt in India, and so promoted tliat outward assertion 
of our national faitb Ivhicli had once been so greatly 
neglected. He believed, that the financial objections 
of the Court ought to be overruled; and although in 


the earlier 


stage 


of the 


negotiations 


between the 


Company and the Govcrnmei\J„ he did not press the 
point, he subsequently adhered to the original pro¬ 
posal for the additional bishoprics, and easily carried 
Parliament with him. 

- Whether, consistently with strict justice, a Christian 
Government can support its own Church out of revenues 
derived from Hindoo and Mahomedan tax-payers may 
be an open question. The arguments on either side 
are too well knowTi to need repetition. It is sufficient 
to say here, that if it be justifiable to support any 
Christian Church establishment at the expense of 
the revenues of India, it is justifiable to support an 
effective one. If the English were to have a State 
Church at all, under episcopal superintendence, there 
was no reason why that episcopal superintendence 
shoidd not have been in some measure proportionate 
to the local requirements of the country. And it was 
demonstrable that one bisliop could by no possibility 
perform the duties of a diocese extending from the 
Himalayahs to Point de Galle, and stretching out 
across the great waters to Australia and the Cape 
of Good Hope. 

The see of Calcutta was at that time vacant— 
vacant for the fourth time. It has been seen how 


Bishop Middleton was struck down by coup de soleil 
in Ids carriage, and how Bishop Hcber had perished 
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^ddenly in his hath. Since the disastrous day at 
Trichinopoly, which had witnes ed the latter event, 
two other bishops had made their way to Calcutta, 
and had died at the very outset of their episcopal 
careers. The first of these, ^ishop Ja nies, had 
arrived at Calcutta in January, 1828, and died on 
his way to Penang’ in August of the same year. In 
so brief a space of time, much enfeebled as he was by 
failing health, it was not possible that he should have 
done much for the causp of Christianity in India. 
How it happened that he was selected for sucli an 
office—for his antecedent reputation was mainly that 
of an accomplished art-critic—is not very appai’cnt. 
But he seems to have entered upon his episcopal 
duties with a full sense of their importance, and to 
have addressed himself to their performance with a 
mild earnestness, which, had life and health been 
vouchsafed to him, would have crowned his years of 
office vdth respectable rather than brilliant results. 
He was a tolerant Christian* and a moderate Church¬ 
man, and in many respects resembled, though with 


%L 
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* At the Cape of Good Hope, 
where Bislrop James spent some 
tliree weeks on his way out to Cal¬ 
cutta, he was appealed to as “ a man 
of God,’* hy some Mahomedan 
(^Millay) prie.sts, to compose the 
differences which had arisen between 
them on some points of discipline. 
Janies seems to liave undertaken the 
office of a peace-maker, without any 
misgivings, although the settlement 
of the dispute involved a question 
fhP right interpretation of a 

fassage in the Koran The Biahop 
^ M afterwards that he was glad it 
fas a Joint of discipline and not of 
J But it does not appear 

"f it had the latter, he 


would have refused to interfere. The 
incident is a suggestive one. It will 
appear, doubtless, to many, that it a 
Cliristian bishop might, without 
offence, act as an arbitrator in the 
disputes, whether doctrinal or ecre- 
monial, of the MahomcHlan priest¬ 
hood, there was no great scandal 
in the arm of the secular government 
being stretched out to allay the dis¬ 
orders and correct the malpractices— 
often involving violations of the law, 
and throwing up questions of abstract 
justice—which were brought to the 
notice of <he agents of the Britisli 
Governmeut in connexion with the 
administration of tlifi churches of 
the country. ^ 





manifest dilution, the prelate wliom he succeeded. 
After another inter al, the vacant place was filled 
by the appointment of Dr. Turner to the episcopal 
office. He arrived at Calcutta in December, 1829; 
but Christianity bad scarcely be^un to rejoice in the 
fostering care of this truly devout prelate when he 
also was struck down, scarcely beyond the threshold 
of his career. 

His loss was deeply deplored. They who were best 
qualified to understand hife- character, and had the 
best means of observing the zealous and conscientious 
manner in which he addressed himself to the per¬ 
formance of his duties, w'crc of opinion that he was 
better fitted for the duties of his office than any one 
of his predecessors, and that if he had been spared, 
an extended career of usefulness w’ould have lain 
before him largely conducive to the prosperity of the 
Christian Church.* But the little space of eighteen 


♦ Sec notices of Bishop Turner’* 
brief career in llie Memoirs of Arcli- 
deacon Corric. Shortly after the 
Bishop arrived, Corrie wrote :— 

“ The Bishop seems bent on con¬ 
ciliation, with more decision than hi« 
predecessors. He has become patron 
of the Calcutta Bible Society, presi¬ 
dent of the Church Missionary 
Society, and is to preside this 
evening at a public meeting of the 
Bible Association in the Town Hall 
He has attended the examination of 
schools at ]MiTzapore, Mrs. "Wilson’s 
school, the bVniale Orphan Asylum, 
and otlu*f fiistitutions.”— {Jim, 8, 
1829.) 

Again, In the spring of the same 
year, “ he (the Bishop) visited lately 
with me at Burdwan, and takes a 
lively interest in missions ; preaches 
m Bisliop’s College Chapel on Sun¬ 
day evenings to the few students and 
others, and enters much into the 


affairs of that institution. A chapel 
is commenced at the Free School, and 
a Mariner’s Church at the Custom 
House is preparing, and the building 
of a church at Howrah is in progress. 
A form of an association for the 
better observance of the Lord’s-day 
has been drawn up by the Bishop, 
and sent to the chaplains and all the 
dissenting ministers, and yesterday 
sermons were preached in all the 
churches and cliapcls hero on the 
duty of sanctifying the Sabbath.’' 
Some months afterwards, Corrie 
again wrote:—Our increased ac¬ 
quaintance with the Bishop renders 
us more at home with him, and v.;e 
see more to admire in him. He is 
by far the Ixrst suited for this ap¬ 
pointment of any who l^ave occnjiatl 
it. With more practical knuwlcilgc 
of men and of parochial matters 
than any of them, he has lar^ views 
of usofiduess; and with perfect pro' 
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months that was permitted to him, before he was 
removed from the scene, suffices , only to make him . 
crcnerally acquainted with his diocese, and his name 
is not specially associated with any measures for the 
advancement of Christianity in India. He died in 
the month of July, 1831; and when intelligence of 
the event reached England, the consternation of the 
Church was extreme. Four bishops had now been 
stricken down. Three had died at their posts within 
live years. It was said by many to he no more than 
the necessary result of excessive labour in an exhaust¬ 
ing climate. The vast extent ^f the diocese—the 
immense distances to ho traversed on the episcopal 
visitation tours—the laborious duties involved in the 
“care of the churches,” were eagerly commented 
upon as so many obtrusive proofs of the necessity 
of dividing the gTeat diocesan area, and sending out 
more episcopal workmen to share the duties between 
them. Others contended that neither work nor 
climate had destroyed the bishops—certainly not 
work; that it was exceedingly healthy to itinerate; 
and that the judges who had been stationary at 
Calcutta and Bombay had died off even faster than 
the bishops. But, whatever may liavo been the cause 
of the mortality among the prelates, tliere was no 
doubt of the fact itself; and great account wa;. made 
of the space of time which, since the first establish- 




mcnt of tlic Indian episcopate, had seen the Church 
without a head, a .1 the consequent embarrassment 
of ecclesiastical affairs. If the arguments were not 
all-powerful, the men were ; and the Government 
carried the point against the opposition of the Court 
of Directors. Ths Crown was empowered to divide 
the Indian diocese into three, corresponding with the 
limits of the three presidencies of India: the Bishop ' 
of Calcutta being at the same time created Metro¬ 
politan of all India.* 

The first Metropolitan was Daniel Wilson. He 
had been for many jears vicar of Islington; and in 
that capacity had not only won for himself the reve¬ 
rence and the affection of a numerous flock, but had 
achieved also a much wider reputation as an cviin- 
gclical divine. In the ranks of the Protestant 
ministry of England there was not a truer Christian ; 
thei-e was not one in whom a more childlike sim^ 
plicity, a more unselfish and unworldly singleness of 
purpose was united with a masculine understandino’ 
and a scholarly, cultivated mind. Many doubted 
whether he had sufficient tact and address to acquit 


♦ The Act declared tlifti, ** whereas 
tbe^present diocese of the bishopric 
of Calcutta is of too great an extent 
flW the incumbent thereof to perform 
etHciently all the duties of his olBce 
without endangering his health and 
life, and it is, therefore, expedient to 
diminish the labonrs of the said 
diocese, and for that purpose to make 
provisum fur assigning new limits to 
tlic diocese of ilu* said bisliop, and 
tor founding and constitnling two 
separate and distinct bishoprics, but 
nev'erthvless the bishops thereof to 
be suhordinato and suljjcct to the 
Bisliop ot CalcutUi fw* the tune icing. 


and his successors as their metro¬ 
politan; be it therefore enacted, that 
ill CQ.se it shall plcasi? her Majesty to 
ercct> found, and constitute two 
bphoprics, one to be styled the 
bishopric of Madras, and the otlier 
the bishopric of Bombay, and from 
time to time to nominate and np|H)jnt 
bishops to such bishoprics under the 
style and title of Bishops cf Mad™ 
and Bombay, there sliall be paid 
firom out the revenues of the said 
territories to such hi.shops respec¬ 
tively the sum of 20,000 rypocs 
by tlie yeav.’^ 
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^^self, with much success, as the head of the Anglo- 
Indian Church. Ecclesiastical ' domination, indeed, 
was held to be somewhat out of the line of one so 
little versed in the ordinary commerce of life. But 
the missionary spirit was strong within him; and the 
evangelical Christianity of the country rejoiced in 
his mission to the East. He went forth, not without 
painful doubts and.misgivings, expecting soon to lay 
his bones beside those of Middleton and Turnci. 
But at the Cape of Good Hope, where his vessel 
touched, he met Simon Nicolson, who had profession¬ 
ally attended three of the lost bishops, and who well 
knew not only the proximate but the predisposing 
causes of their several mortal diseases 5 and that 
eminent physician, after much examination, assured 
him that there was no reason why he should not live 
and work a quarter of a century in India, and enjoy 
as good health as at home. And happily ^pr the 
Christian Church in India, the encouraging antici¬ 
pation was fulfilled. 

It is a noticeable fact in the history of Christianity 
in the East that Charles Grant, being then President 
of the Board of Control, appointed such a man to 
be Bishop of Calcutta and Metropolitan of all India. 
It is a noticeable fact also that under the new Act 
of Parliament, authorizing the appointment of two 
suffragan bishops, Daniel Corrie, for some time 
Archdeacon of Calcutta, was the first to whom letters 
patent were issued. That so excellent and so love¬ 
able a man should at last receive his earthly reward, 
all who have, from the scattered notices of his 
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in this volume, if 


•^L 

from no other and better 


source, learnt how le laboured, for well nigh thirty 
years, zealously and successfully in the good cause, 
must instinctively rejoice. He had fairly earned his 
mitre long before, and probably, hut for the delay 
attendant upon the consecration of an absentee, would 


have received it. The time, however, had now come 
Avhen his claims might be regarded without prolong¬ 
ing the episcopal destitution of the Anglo-Indian 
Church; and Charles Grant was not a man to neglect 
the opportunity. So he sent out, by Bishop Wilson, 
intimation to the Archdeacon of his intention to 
recommend him to the King for preferment to one of 
the new bishoprics. Those bishoprics were not esta¬ 
blished until some time after the passing of the Act; 
and then with a manifest timidity—first one, and then 
the other. It was not until Trinity Sunday, June 14th, 
1835, thatCorric Avas consecrated Bishop of Madras. 

It was, doubtless, a conjunction of affairs very fa¬ 
vourable to Christianity in India that two such men 
ns Daniel Wilson and Daniel Corrie should he labour¬ 
ing together, each in high place. It is, also, Avorthy of 
record among the encouraging circumstances of the 
times, that Lord William Bentinck Avas Governor- 
General of India, and that Lady William Avas every 
inch a Christian Avoman. There Avas a devout spirit 
abroad iu Anglo-Indian society. The English in 
India had outlived the old reproach of irroligion ami 
immorality. To be a regular attendant at Church, to 
he strict in family worship, to subscribe liberally to 
missionary objects and to attend missionary meetings. 
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WAS in no wise to stand out conspicuously from the 
crowd. Even the young subalti, n, from his scanty 
pay, rendered scantier by the spirit of retrenchment 
then abroad, contributed his monthly rupee to different 
Christian funds. In some regiments, indeed, the 
“ new lights,” as they were profanely called, were so 
numerous that they ceased to he the exceptions, and 
therefore were no longer objects of derision. Churches 
wore springing up at all the considerable European 
stations throughout the country. In town and in 
village the Christian missionary was doing his work, 
and the missionary school was thronged by the heathen 


children. Of individual endeavour, indeed, there was 
no lack. But people cried out that the Government 
was not doing its duty as a Christian Government 
—that still heathenism was deriving more active 


support and encouragement from the State than was 
consistent with the absolute neutrality, which was 
said to be the rule religiously observed by the domi¬ 


nant race. 

But here, too, a great and important change was 
slowly working its way into practical operation. The 
subject of Government connexion with idolatry had 
been for some years exciting deep and painful interest 
in the religious mind of Chi'istian England. Bcli- 
cious societies and devout individuals had eagerly 
discussed it; hut they had not made much impression 
on men in power, until Charles Grant, in due course, 
had come to be President of the Board of Control. 
Then there was a new hurst of hope. Very earnestly 
and solemnly he addressed himself, as a Christian 
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small, to tlic consideration of the whole questio: 
in all its aspects ; i id the result of his reflections ivas 
a strong conviction that Government, with the best 
intentions, had allowed its toleration to fructify into 
active patronage of idolatry, and that the support 
given hy the State might, without any breach of 
existing obligations, bo greatly relaxed. This relaxa¬ 
tion he determined, in conjunction with the Court of 
Directors, to enjoin upon the different Governments 
of India; and so a despatch was prepared, in which 
the whole question was reviewed with becoming 
moderation, and instructions were conveyed w'hich, if 
not all that some zealots might have desired, went at 
least as far as justice demanded or policy could safely 
prescribe. 

The despatch, after long incubation, finally received 
the signatures of the Court of Directors, on the 20th 
of February, 18.33. Any sketch of Christianity in 
India would be incomplete without some detailed 
notice of this memorable document. It contained at’ 
the outset a definition of the toleration which it w^as 
incumbent upon the Government to observe ; — “ All 
religious rites and offices,” it said, “ which are in this 
sense harndcss, that they are not flagrantly opposed 
to rules of common humanity or decency, ought to be 
tulci'ated, however false the creed by which they arc 
sanctioned. But they could not properly be said to 
be tolerated, if those who arc engaged in them did not 
experiemu' that ordinary degree of protectipn to whidi 
every eitizon not otfendiiig against tlie lavys is entitled 
at the hands of his rulers. A religious festival) 
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^^^SjjC^ndcd by immense crowds, cannot be sai 

tolerated, if the Government does ‘ . ot provide a police 
sufficient to enforce order, and to ensure the safety of 
individuals during the celebration. And, on the other 
hand, the providing of such a police is not an act of 
favour or friendship to the mode of worship, but one 
of simple justice to the wwshippers. Beyond this 
civil protection, however, we do not see that the 
maxims of toleration enjoin us to proceed. It is not 
necessary that we should take part in the celebration 
of an idolatrous festival, or that wo should assist in 
the preparations for it, or that we should afford to it 
such systematic support as shall acci-edit it in the eyes 
of the people and prevent it from expiring through 
the effect of neglect or accident.” 

Having enunciated these general principles, the 
Court of Directors proceeded to apply them especially 
to the case of the Juggernauth festival, and the Pil- 
^rim-tax : — “ The application of .these principles,” it 
^was declared, “ to the subject before us is not very 
diffiehlt. Although it is probable that the Hindoo 
riMfor at least those of Juggernaut]^ are less liable 
than formerly to the charges of cruelty and open in¬ 
decency, their essential character is, of course, not 
changed. They are at variance with the prcccpls .and 
practice of Christianity, and they seem opposed even 
to the plain injunctions of a natural religion. This, 
however, is not a reason for prohibiting them by law; 
and if tliey are not to bo so prohibited, if they arc to 
exist at all, they must receive from tlu; civil poweii 
that measure of protection which it affords to anv 
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er act, the cloiuff or the uot cloins of which it treats 
as a matter of indiff erence. To this extent, we entirely 
concur with Lord William Bentinck. On the other 
hand, we cannot conceive that a Government which 
believes those rites to he deeply founded in error, and 
to be productive, even in a civil view, of serious evil, 
is obliged, or is at liberty, to show to them any degTee 
of positive sanction or encouragement.” 

It was then considered how far, the obligation on 
the part of Government to maintain an efficient 
police force for the protection of the pilgrims being 
admitted, it was morally competent for them to 
continue the Pilgrim-tax for the sake of supplying 
the necessary expenses of the protective establish¬ 
ment. Looking at the matter purely in this light, 
we might regard the position of the Government as 
simply that of the conservator of tlie public peace. 
But it w'a^ held that the sum collected was far in ^ 
excess of the amount required for the payment of the'’- 
police; and that a large amount of the revenue ' so 
raised was employed in keeping in repair “ the' 
shrines, idols, ^ other edifices, which form thc%^l 
objects of the pilgrimage, or in supporting the priests 
and other ministers attached to them.” And thus it 
was argued, “ from being simply conservators of the 
public peace at certain numerous assemblages of the 
people, we are become the chief agents in sustaining 
an idol establishment.” The despatch then went on 
to show that “ the provision of the funds, which arc 
tp bo employed in supporting the establishment, 
creates art once a right and a motive to watch over 
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Iis expenditure; and that the Government thus 
taking upon itself not only the collection, hut the 
administration of the revenue, appeared before the 
people of the country “ in such intimate connexion 
with their unhappy and debasing superstitions, as 
almost necessarily to inspire them with the belief 
either that we admit the divine origin of those super¬ 
stitions, or at least that we ascribe to them some 
peculiar and venerable authority.” 

This would have been strong argument against the 
continuance of such administration of the Pilgrim- 
funds, if there had been nothing else to say against 
it; but, as it happened that after paying the police, 
and otherwise contributing to the support of the idol 
establishment, the Government had still a consider¬ 
able sui^plus in hand, which surplus was swept into 
their own treasury, the connexion between the State 
and the Pilgrim-fund was complete, and at all points 
objectionable in its completeness : “ It is true,” said 
the Court of Directors, “that the Gwerumont in 
India has always professed, and we doubt not w^ry 
sincerely, to consider the amount ^ the rovenuo 
which may be obtained by means of a Pilgrim-tax, as 
an object of trifling importance, when compared with 
that of conciliating the natives by a well-aiTanged 
system for the support of their firvowite superstitions. 
This also has always been the feeling of the Go\(a’n- 
ment at home. But though, the cliief motive of the 
arrangement ha.s always been a libliral ambition to 
conciliate the natives, the natural desire of procuring 
financial benefit to the Company lias always mixed 
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itself ivitli the former sentiment; neither of these 
objects, indeed, coid d he overlooked by the Company s 
servants, zealous as they have ever been to promote 
in every way the interests of the body by whom they 
have been employed.” 

After quoting, with much ‘detail, the opinions 
expi*essed by the local functionaries in different parts 
of India, with reference to the probable effects of the 
withdrawal of Grovernment interference, the Court of 
Directors proceeded to weigh the probabilities of a 
favourable or of an unfavourable impression to be 
made on the native mind by the abolition of the 
PilgTim-tax, saying: — “We have adverted to the 
apprehensions entertained by some persons that the 
abolition of the Pilgrim-tax would bo regarded by 
the Hindoos with dread and regret, as indicating the 
withdrawal of the protection hitherto aflForded by this 
Government to their religion, and as leading to further 
mciisures of the same character. From the papers 
lieforc us, from the tenor of the answers to the 
Governor-Geucrars circular, and also from general 
principles, we ^link it at least as probable that the 
impression resulting from the abolition would be of 
an opposite description. We mean that the Hindoos 
would view the abolition as a boon, and as a new 
proof of special toleration, and that in this view it 
would tend to increase the popularity of British 
administration. We do not wish to lay much stress 
on this topic, because it is not mainly by such con¬ 
siderations that we must regulate our Indian adminis¬ 
tration ; but it is important to bear it in mind as a 
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set-off against anticipations so often indulged in of a 
different effect.” ' 

It is no small proof of the difficulties with which 
the whole question was beset, that it was seldom 
discussed by the advocates either of the one side or 
of the other without some manifest inconsistency. It 
is here, for example, set forth as an argument in 
favour of the abolition of the Pilgrim-tax, that it 
would most probably be regarded by the* people as “ a 
new proof of especial toleration.” But these proofs 
of especial toleration were the very things which 
were said to render the Pilgrim-tax and all other 
kinds of Government connexion with idolatry so 
peculiarly offensive to Christianity. There was no 
stronger argument adduced against this connexion 
than that the especial toleration which it evinced, 
was calculated to impress the people with the con¬ 
viction that their English masters regarded their 
idolatries with favour. If then the hypothesis of the 
Court of Directors, or of Charles Grant, was correct, 
and the people were likely to regard the abolition of 
the tax as an act of gi’acc, it was, with reference to 
their general line of argument, a reason for main¬ 
taining rather than for rescinding the impost. 

If, however, there were some weak points in the 
logic of this memorable despatch, there was no ireak» 
ness or hesitation in the enunciation of the conclu¬ 
sions at which, after full consideration, the Home 
Government arrived. These conclusions were thus 
summed up, und communicated to the Governor- 
General in Council; ‘ Fiist, lhat the ipterferenco 
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of British functionaries in tho intei’ior management 
of native temples, ir ohe customs, habits, and religious 
proceedings of their priests and attendants, in the 
arrangement of their ceremonies, rites, and festivals. 


and generally in the conduct of their interior economy, 
shall cease. 

“ Secondly, That the Pilgrim-tax shall everywhere 
he abolished. 

“ Thirdly, That fines and offerings shall no longer 
be considered as sources of revenue by the British 
Government, and they shall consequently no longer 
be collected or received by the servants of the East 
India Company. 

“Fourthly, That no servant of the East India 
Company shall hereafter be engaged in the collection, 
or managemm K or custodies of moneys in the nature 
of fines or otForings, under wliatsoever name they may 
be known, or in whatever manner obtained, or whether 
furnished in cash or in kind. 

“ Firthly, That no servant of tho East India 
Conqiany shall hereafter derive any emolument 
resulting from the alwve-mentioned or similar 
sources. 

“ Sixthly, That in all matters relating to their 
temples, their worship, their festivals, their religious 
practices, their ceremonial observances,, our native 
subjects be left entirely to themselves. 

“ Seventhly, That in every case in which it had 
been found necessary to form and keep up a police 
/orc(?, speo.ially with a view to the peace and security 
of the pilgrims or the worshippers, such police shall 
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ereaftei* be maintained and made availalile out of tlio 
general revenues of the countr}'.’" 

There was no uncertain sound in this. Conclusions 
thus enunciated were in reality definite instructions. 
It was intended that they should be acted upon, not 
hastily and abruptly, but with all proper caution and 
circumspection ; in a manner neither to offend nor to 
alarm the people'. “ Such explanations,” it was added, 
“ should be given to the natives as shall satisfy them 
that, so far from abandoning the principles of a just 
toleration, the British Government is resolved to 
apply them with more scrupulous accuracy than ever; 
and that this proceeding is, in truth, no moi'C than a 
recurrence to that state of real neutrality from which 
we ought never to have departed.” 

But the good seed of the despatch fell upon a hard 
and stubborn soil. Practically, it was long disobeyed 
by those whose business it was to give effect to its 
instructions. It was dated on the 20th of February, 


1833; but, for five long years, it remained all but a 
dead letter. The spirit of Charles Grant ceased to 
animate the Government of the East India Company. 
The Directors, with their “ old Indian” prejudices 
and semi-native ideas, appear then to have subsided 
into their old state of indifference or timidity. The 
authorities in India were content to do nothing, and 
the authorities in England were content to see nothing 
done. Indeed, it would seem as though the magnates 
of Leadenhall-street contemplated with something 
like dismay their own temerity in affixing their signa¬ 
tures to such a despatch; and being relieved from the 


mi$r,fy 



controlling authority of Charles Grant, had sought 
either to stifle the , document altogether or to explain 
a\va\- its contents. Fortunately, they could not stifle 
it. There were those both in England and in India, 
wlio knew the advantage they had gained, and were 
resolute to profit by it. Such an authoritative enun¬ 
ciation of the principle which was henceforth to 
regulate the connexion of the British Government in 
India with the idolatries of the country wns too sub¬ 
stantial and too vital a fact to be suffered to rest 
quietly in the grave of forgotten things. 

So the Directors, finding that they could not 
strangle the despatch, determined to ignore the whole 
spirit and purpose of it, and to take their stand upon 
certain passages which, read without their context, 
might be supposed to impart a conditional character 
to the instructions which it contained. The despatch 
had certainly called for information. Now this “ call¬ 
ing for further information” was in India House prac¬ 
tice, for the most part, tantamount to the indefinite 
shelving of a question. Questions were in this way 
very often shelved. The despatch of 1833 wns too 
decided in its tone—it expressed in language too clear 
and unmistakcable the desire of the Home Govern¬ 
ment to sever the existing connexion between the 
State and the degrading superstitions of the country 
■—to be interpreted by any intelligent and candid 
niiud into one of those evasive documents ; but it did 
contain })assagos on which an unwilling local, Govern- 
niciit might found pretext for almost indefinite delay. 
<‘In stating lo you,” it said, “our distinct opinion 
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iSpecting the abolition, not only of the Pilgrim-tax, 
but of the practices to which have referred as 
either connected with or hearing a similar construction, 
we desire to repeat that we are rather holding up a 
standard to which you are ultimately to confoi m yoiu 
policy, than prescribing a rule which you are instantly, 
and without respect of circumstances, to cany into 
accomplishment. We are sensible that this is one of 
those subjects respecting which it is peculiarly diffi¬ 
cult to give from this country any other than general 
instructions. As to the details of any measures 
regarding it, the time, the degree, the manner, the 
gradations, the precautions, these must in a special 
sense rest with the local Government. 

Left thus to the discretion of the local Government 
the “time” would probably have been never ^ the 
“degree” none. But the local Governments were 
not left to themselves. The contents of the despatch 
of February, 1833, were well known in India ; and 
there were men with strong religious convictions who 
observed with shame and indignation the lethargy 
into which the higher authorities had fallen. In 
Madras, especially, this feeling waxed stronger and 
stronger; for in that presidency idolatry was honoured 
in a more open and offensive manner than iii other 
parts of India; the consciences of Christian mon 
were more grossly outraged by enforced proiessional 
connexion with Heathen and Maliomedan rites and 
ceremonies; and altogether the subject was obtruded 
more painfully upon the daily lives of the Christian 
community. It was bad enough to be compelled to 




THE MADRAS MEMORIAL. 

fend tlie festivals of the unconverted, and to salute 
their idols or proQcssions, under the orders of the 
authorities in England; hut to be forced to do these 
things, after the authorities had expressed their 
desire to absolve their servants from such duties, 
was well nigh intolerable. So, first at one station, 
then at another, there was talk about remonstrance. 
A memorial to the Supreme Government was pro¬ 
posed, and soon di-awn up and circulated. Hot was 
the discussion; many were the dissentients; much, 
from some quarters, the ridicule. But still the 
memorial made its way; for it stated plain, unde¬ 
niable facts, and it put forth in temperate language 
very reasonable requests. “ It enumerated,” said 
Bishop Corric, who forwarded it to the Madras 
Government, “ instances * wherein those whose duty 
it is to engage in them feel themselves aggrieved by 
practices and ordci's, which seem to them contrary to 
the command of God, thereby subjecting them to the 
painful alternative of violating the dictate^ of their 


* The instances cited in the nie- 
niorial these:—“First, that it 

is now retiiiired of Christian servant.*! 
of the Government, both civil and 
military, to attend Heathen and 
Mahomedan religious festivivls, with 
tlie vic'^of showing them respect. 
Second, tlmt ia some instances they 
are called upon to present offerings, 
and to do homage to idols. Third, 
that the impure and degrading ser¬ 
vices of the pagodas are now carried 
on under the supervision and control 
of the principal European, and, 
therefore, Christian officers of the 
(iovernineut, and the management 
and regulation of the revenues and 
endowments, both of these pagodas 
and mosques, so vested in them, 
under the provision of regulation vii. 


of 1817, tliat no important idola¬ 
trous ceremony can be performed, 
no attendant of the various idols, 
not even the prostitutes of the 
temple, be entertained or discharged, 
nor the least expense incurred, 
without the official concurrence and 
orders of the Christian functionary. 
Fourth, that British officers, with 
the troops of the Government, are 
also now employed in firing salutes 
and in otherwise rendering homage 
to ^lahomedan and idolatrous cere¬ 
monies, even on the Sabbath day; 
and Cliristians are thus not un- 
frequently compelled by the autho¬ 
rity of Government desecrate 
their own most sacred institutions 
and to take part in unholy and de¬ 
grading superstitions.” 
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consciences, or incurring the displeasure of the 
Government ; and praying that -the same toleration 
and exemption which have been' long granted to 
their Heathen and Mahomedan fellow-subjects may bo 
extended to the Christian members of this presidency.” 
“ It is my duty,” added the good Bishop, “ to state that 
I fully concur in every part of the memorial and its 
prayer.” But he would not have concurred in it, 
had it not been very temperate —had it not expressly 
disavowed all intolerance, and sought only that which 
the Court of Directors had already emphatically 
sanctioned. “ We explicitly disclaim,” said the 
memorialists, “ as utterly inconsistent with our prin¬ 
ciples as Christians, all desire that the liberty of 
conscience so fully and justly accorded to the 
Mahomedan and Heathen should be in any degree 
violated. Our sole object and wish is to sec the 
true principles of religious toleration, declared in the 
instructions of the Honourable Cuurt of Directors, 
practical./ and universally enforced, believing the 
policy there marked out of a real neutrality to be as 
safe and salutary as it is wise.” 

This memorial bore two hundred signatures—the 




signatures of chaplains, of missionaries, of civil and 
military officers of the Government, of- indep<mdent 
members of society. It appears to mo to bo a very 
teinjierate and ri'spoctful appeal to superior authoritY; 
but it gave great offence to the Madras Government. 
It was forwarded to Calcutta, but in announcing this 
to Bishop Corric, the Chief Secretary intimated to him 
that the sentiments of the Governor were not in sup- 



BISHOP CORBIE AND THE GOVERNMENT. 




ort of tlie measures advocated by the memorialists; 
and then he proceeded, as the organ of Government, 
to administer a iVbuke to the Bishop. “It is 
matter,” he nrote, “of deepest pain and concern 
to the Bight Honourable the Governor in Council 
that your lordship, instead of exercising the proper 


influence of your office, strengthened as it must be by 
the personal respect whicli is everywhere entertained 
for you, in moderating the zeal of over-heated minds, 
should have made yourself the channel of a communi¬ 
cation fraught with danger to the peace of the country, 
and destructive of the harmony and goodwill which 
should prevail amongst' all classes of the community.” 

Such an extraordinary commentary as this upon 
what appeared to the Bishop to be a very temperate 
and respectful manifestation of Christian feeling, 
surprised as much as it vexed liim. lie could not 
sit silent under the unmerited rebuke; so he appealed 
at once to the Governor-General. “The authority 
of Governraentj” he wrote to Lord Auckhind, “to 
dictate to mo as to the performance of my duties I 
entirely deny. I hold myself free to act on my own 
judgment as to what is my duty; and differing as I 
do from the Bight Honourable the Governor of 
Madras in Council, both as to the propriety of 
granting the toleration prayod for by the memo¬ 
rialists, and as to the consequence of deferring to 
grant the relief sought, I consider myself to have been 
Strictly within the line of my duty in forwarding 
-the memorial to Government.” Having then stated 
that the memorial had in reality been not only 
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Spared, but printed and circulated before his 
arrival at Madras,* Bishop CJorrie proceeded to 
remark, “ I observe that sonid of the Calcutta 
newspapers accuse the memorialists of asking for more 
toleration than they are willing to grant to others; 
and similar opinions may be held in other quarters. 
I therefore take the liberty, in the name of all the 


Sl 


clerical subscribers to the memorial, expressly to 
denv this ; and I am persuaded -that I speak the 
sentiments also of the lay subscribers upon this point. 
If the firing of a salute on Christmas Day be con¬ 
sidered a claiming from the natives of a concession 
in favour of our religion, let.the salute be discon¬ 
tinued ; and if there be any other ceremony of our 
religion in which natives are required to attend 
(though I know not of any), let compulsory attend¬ 
ance be forbidden.” How very much unlike is this 
to the language of an over-heated zealot. He sought 
for all religions full liberty of conscience, and on the 
part of 'Srovernment universal toleration. He had 
never entertained in his own mind, or encouraged 
in others, any extreme views of the duties of the 
dominant Christian race. He had made every-wise 
allowance for the difficulties with which the Govern- 


♦ The Bishop, on first bccominf? 
acquainted with the movement in 
progress, forwarded, privately, a 
copy of the memorial to the Governor 
of Madras, saying, “ I have always 
abstained from taking part in such 
ienresentations, Ijcing uware that 
Government may Imve good reasons 
for measures, tvhich the public can¬ 
not be acf]uaiuteJ with, and ni 
of interference wiUi pagotlas, 


that Government will pursue the 
course which appears wise and 
proiKjr. But with veference to the 
Ghristian military servants ol* the 
State, who arc occasionally com- 
I»clleil to do honour to tlie super¬ 
stitions of tl>e country, I am per¬ 
suaded tliat you will not take it 
amiss the bringing the case to your 
notice,^ lo this no answer was 
returned. 
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incnt had to contend, in dealing with the religious 


institutions of the country; and all that, in this 
instance, he had striven for was exemption, for his 
Christian brethren, from compulsory personal con¬ 
nexion with these institutions. The letter of the 
Madras Government was, indeed, an error without 
excuse: it was not more at variance with abstract 
propriety than with the tenor of the instructions 
I'cceivcd from superior authority at homo. 

To Corrie, however, it was but a small matter. It 
was not suffered long "to vex his holy spirit; for he was 
about to appear before a Judge, who would not rebuke 
him for over-heated zeal in the cause of Christianity. 
On the 5th of February, 1837, he died, after a brief 
illness, at Madras. He haff held the episcopal office 
little more than a year, when amidst a general burst 
of grief, he was carried off to receive his reward. 
For more than thirty years, he had done the work of 
his Master unw'oaryingly and ungrudgingly, and had, 
perhaps, achieved a larger success than my single 
hibourer in the same vineyard. In the Christian 
biography of the present century there may be more 
shining chara^cy?^ but there are no better men. Of 
what he wa%.and*J^ow he w^as esteemed, as chaplain 
and ns archdeacon, I have, but with inadequate 
expression, spoken in many chapters of this book. 
‘‘It is almost inconceivable,” said Bishop Wilson, 
who preached his funeral sermon, “ how far in the 
brief space of his bishopric he had won all hearts to 
his mild rule, and conciliated universal esteem to the 


Churcli and her offices in his new- and c5ttcnsi\o 



icse. 


There were servants of Christ in his tir , 
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and perhaps, on the same field of Jabour, with higher 
enthusiasm, stronger energies, anhimore commanding 
intellect, but not one who accomplished more than 
Corrie accomplished by mere singleness of purpose, 
and constancy of elfort. Bengal and Upper India 
were studded with monuments of his successful exer¬ 
tions.* And, on the whole, I am inclined to think, 
that next to the holy man who melted the hcaits ol 
his audience by the touching tribute to the woith of 
the deceased prolate which I have quoted above, 
there is no one of whom the Christian historian ot 
India will take more loving account than of Daniel 
Corrie, Bishop of Madras, but better known as 
Archdeacon of Calcutta. 

Whilst the Madras memorial was slowly making 
its way to England, through the authorised official 
channels, another letter respecting the great question 
of Government connexion with idolatry was voyaging 
out to Ii dia.f It was the visible growth of that 
feeling of uneasiness and alarm, which the recollection 
of the Christian epistle of 1833 had engendered in 
the breasts of the majority of the Directors. It was 
precisely the kind of document, which, in any view^ of 





MISGIVINGS OF THE COUUT. 

asc, was least required at such a time. Had the 
local Government ^§hown any disposition to enter 
upon a career of rash innovation, there might have 
hecn some reason for the extension of a restraining 
hand. But why the Court should have taken the 
trouble to help the local Government to do nothing, 
unless they were really anxious practically to cancel 
the instructions issued in Charles Grant’s time, it is 
not easy to perceive. Plainly and unmistakeahly the 
despatch sanctioned all past delays, and encouraged 
future inactivity. It called the especial attention of 
the Supreme Government to the conditions with 
which the Court had burdened their former instruc¬ 
tions, and significantly said that they had no doubt 
that it would take long to collect the information for 
which they had called. I cannot help thinking the 
despatch a very discreditable one. Sir Peregrine 
Maitland, the Cominandcr-in-Chief of the Madras 
Army, a Christian warrior wmrthy to be held by all 
ages in honourable remembrance, thought s ’■badly of 
it that he straightway resigned.* 

The excitement which the intelligence of this 
event created in the religious mind of Great Britain 
was intense. ■ nero Tivas an outcry against what 
appeared to be the unchristian retrogression of those 
who had pledged themselves to go forward—against 
, the violation of the promise made five years before 
by the voice of authority to the Christianity of Great 
Britain. The pledges given in the despatch' of 1 ■'^33 

* Mr. Hubert NulsoJi, a Madrits civiliau, resigned the serviec on tlio Baiuc 
grouucls. 








Kd been virtually cancelled, and one of the highest 
officers of the State, ashamed of his connexion with 
such a Government, had retired from it in disgust. 
An act so decided as this—an act which told upon 
the public mind as no w'ords, whether of argument oi 
remonsti’ance, could have done, alarmed the Home 
Government of India. Alike in Leadcnhall-strcet 
and in Westminster was it apparent that this policy 
would not do. Parliament was appealed to; Par¬ 
liament was roused. Sir John Hobhousc was then 
the responsible Indian Minister. He told the House 
of Commons, that he should use “the discretion 
vested in him by the Act of Parliament, to direct 
such a despatch to be sent to India as would render 
it impossible for any functionary there to make a 
mistake.” He would take care, he added, and he 
trusted that the Court of Directors would agree with 
him, to have such a despatch sent out to India as 
would perfectly satisfy the most tender conscience. 
He did i -it state that he had been responsible for frio 
short-comings of the Directors during the preceding 
years, and that the despatch of the 22nd of February, 
1837, had been written under his auspices. 

The promised instructions were speedily sent. The 
pledge was given to Parliament on the 26th of Julj , 
1838; and on the 8th of August, the despatch was 
signed. Under the influence of this pressuie from 
without, there could be no more dallying on the banks; 
this time the plunge was taken. The orders sent out 
and iininistakeable. After alludinsr to-the 





GOVERNMENT PROGRESS. 

0 have again to express our anxious desire that 
you should accomplish, with as little delay as may he 
piacticable, the arrangements which we helieve to 
he already in progress for abolishing the Pilgrim-tax, 
and for discontinuing the connexion of the Govern¬ 
ment with the management of all funds which may be 
assigned for the support of the religious institutions 
in India. We more particularly desii’e that the 
management of all temples and other places of reli¬ 
gious resort, together with the revenues derived 
therefrom, he resigned into the hands of the natives; 
and that the interference of the public authorities in 
the religious ceremonies of the people, be regulated 
by the instructions conveyed in our despatch of the 
20 th of February, 1833.” “We further desire,” 
said the Court, “ that you will make such aiTange- 
ments as may appear to 3^011 to be necessary for 
relieving all our servants, whether Christians, Maho- 
medans or Hindoos, from the compulsory performance 
of any acts, which you may consider to ^ ^o justly 
liable to objections on the ground of religious 
scruples.” 

It is admitted even by those who have been loudest 
in their condemnation of the traditional policy of 
the East India Company, that from that time the 
Court of Directors never drew back again. Their 
orders for the severance of all connexion between 
the State and the idolatries of the country were 
explicit and imperative; and they w'atched with a 
jealous eye the measures of the local Government, 
stimulating the inactive and, rebuking the dis- 
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^^^dient, and never missing an opportunity of pusliing 
on the good work by timely’ exhortation and instruc¬ 
tion. Under this pressure, the local authorities were 
compelled—reluctantly, I am afraid, in some cases—to 
move forward in the right direction; and in all the 
presidencies of India, the work of dissolution went 
on, if not with a celerity to satisfy the more eager, 
with a steadfastness that gave plentiful assurance 
to the more reasonable Christian reformers. Bonds 
such as then existed, the growth of years, could not 
ho hastily severed. The complications were so great; 
the questions involved were so numerous ; the evil to 
be eradicated was so much a part of the general 
administrative system of the country, that the work 


to he achieved was a great and laborious one, and 
only to be eventually accomplished by progressive 
efforts extending over many years. 
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CHAPTEK XIL 

Severance of Government connexion with Idolatry—Employment of Native 
agency—Administration of temple-funds—Dinded endowments—iMoney- 
paymcnts—;Missionary eflTorts—Bishop Wilson—Connexion of Govern¬ 
ment servants with Missionary schemes—The Hindoo law of inheritance 
—Education. 

The work, however, was worthily commenced. The 
great series of Government measures for the seve¬ 
rance of its connexion with the idolatries of the 
country was. fitly inaugurated by the total abolition 
of the Pilgrim-tax. And on the 3rd of Ma)', 1840, in 
pursuance of an Aot passed in the preceding month, 
the gate of the great temple of Juggernauth was 
thrown open to the pilgrim, amidst a convulsion of 
nature which threatened to destroy even the stately 
pagoda itself. 

The year 1841 was a year of determined and 
systematic action. The supremo Government issued 
its orders to the minor Governments, and thov in 
turn sent forth their instructions to the depart¬ 
ments under them. But it was an easier thing to 
direct absolute withdrawal from “ all interference 
with native temples and places of religions resort,” 
than to carry these instructions into effect. Indeed, 
when th<> work came to bo done, it was found to be 
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very difficult. The administration of the religious 
endowments was so mixed up with the revenue system 
of the country that our public officers, in many 
instances, found themselves perplexed in the extreme, 
not knowing how to carry out the orders of the 
Government without doing palpable injustice to a 


large number of people. 

The first thing to be accomplished W'as the sub¬ 
stitution of some other agency from that of the 
servants of Goveniment, to which the executive 
management of the religious institutions might be 
entrusted. Nothing was plainer than that the admi¬ 
nistration should be vested “ in those individuals 
who, professing the same faith, may be thought best 
qualified to conduct that administration with fidelity 
and regularity, such individuals, together with their 
subordinate officers, being held responsible to the 
courts of justice for any breach of the duties and 
trusts assumed by them.” The theory of this was 
excellent, and the practice would seem to have been 
easy of fulfilment; but a question arose as to the 
appointment of these native trustees. Doubtless, the 
best means of securing the conduct of the administr.a- 


tion with fidelity and regularity was by vesting the 
appointment of trustees and managers in the hands 
of the Government. But it was objected to this, 
that there was little real difference betw'een Govern¬ 
ment servants and Government nominees; and that, 
therefore, the disconnexion of the Christian Govern¬ 
ment from the administration of the heathen institu¬ 
tions of the country would, under such a system, be 




ADMINISTRATIVE AGENCY. 

incomplete. On the other hand, under any other 
system, there was hhely to he no small amount of 
mismanagement and malversation, no remedy for 
which could possibly he supplied by our courts of 
justice. Here, again, a difficult' question was sug¬ 
gested, or one, rather, made difficult by the widely 
different opinions brought to its solution. There 
were some who contended that idolatry, being an 
unmitigated evil, could not be rendered worse by 
the had administration of its affairs—that it was 


better to leave it to perish by the innate force of 
its own corruption than to endeavour to impart any 
respectability and security to it. Others, on the 
other hand, declared that to withdraw all securities 
Against administrative corruption was simply to super¬ 
add evil upon evil, and that there was no reason why, 
because the religion of the people was false, there 
should he no check upon the evil practices of those 
entrusted with the management of its affairs. That 
a false religion well conducted is worse thd,n the 
same thing ill conducted, is not very apparent. The 
question, however, was considered an open one, and 
the practice was left uncertain. Whilst the Bombay 
Government resolved that the choice of adminis¬ 
trators should he left to the worshippers themselves,* 

* III carrying out the principle kind of election in certain families, 
of entirely severing Government and or in such other way as the Govern- 
ite officers, from any interference ment of India may determine upon, 
whatever in matters connected with and that the Poojarees, or officiating 
t]j^ native religious institutions, the priests, or the heads of the ^stes 
Uoterhor Council is of opinion connected with the iustitiitiou shoula 
"that in whatever way corporate bodies be the parties having authority o 
Of trusts may be established, it prosecute the trustees for ai^ ni^ 
should be pi'ovided that vacancies versation or breach ot trust. 
are to l>e ffil^ up without the inter- lutio7i of Bombay Govtrnmen , . , 

vention of Government, either by a 1841. 
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Madras the nomination of trustees was left to the 


British collector. p, 

The agencies to which the charge of the religious 
institutions of the country were now entrusted were 
of various kinds. In some placesj the superintendence 
of the temples was entrusted to a single mail—to 
some rajah or influential zemindar; JuggernaUtli, for 
example, being given over to the management of the 
Bajah of Koordah. In others, the trust was vested 
in punchayets, or native committees, the hereditary 
village officers being associated with the temple 
priests and with private individuals of high local posi¬ 
tion.* In the same manner, the mosques jpere giveii 
over ^o the charge of respectable Mahomedan gentle¬ 
men, chosen generally from among their most regular 
frequenters. From that time the servants of Govern¬ 
ment ceased altogether to interfere in the internal 
management of the mosques and pagodas ;f ceased to 
concern themselves about the repairs of the build¬ 
ings; Ceased to take part in the preparation of their 


* The agencies employed in the 
Ikladras Presidency, in which Govern¬ 
ment connexion with idolatry exis¬ 
ted in its most varied and extensive 
aspects, are thus described by Mr. 
Daniel Eliott, in his admirable report: 
—The arrangements which nave 
been made with respect to Hindu 
institutions are various. The small 
village pagodas had not generally 
been undet the charge of Govern¬ 
ment officers: but, Avhero such cliarge 
bad been assumed, it has been re- 
sicned to the pujari, wlio ia looked 
unon in tlie Ughtof one of the TlllaM 

functionaries, entitled to 

with the smith, carpenter, and the 

like In the case ot larger temples, 

with more considBrable endowments, 

two or more of the 

tants. Including generally tlie official 


head of the vill^e or the Camum, 
have been conjoined with the pujari 
in a committee or panchayet. 
Temples of more importance, with a 
reputation and. interest extending 
Ijcyond the vicinity, have been placed 
under the charge of committees, 
composed of persons of weight and 
influence, selected from auioug the 
residents witlun a wider range. En¬ 
dowments belonging b> matums or 
gurus Inive Ixien lett to the care of 
the parties interested; and institu- 
tioufi of Vfhicli the managers have 
bee* usiially appointed by such 
matums, have been deemed to need 
no other superintendence.’’ 

t Perhaps this ought to be stated 
with wnwB .qualification, for the 
Kegulatibnfi, under which this ma¬ 
nagement was given over to Govern- 
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festivals; ceased to superintend the decoration of 
their cars and the f‘'|uipnicnts of their idols; ceased 
to appoint those whose business it was to tend the 
gods and take custody of the temples. 

But there was at least one class of religious endow¬ 
ments the administration of which could not imme¬ 
diately be handed over to native trustees. The landed 
revenues of the pagodas, like all other funds, were made 
over to the native administrators; but their collection 
still remained with the Government revenue officers. 
It was not considered just ot expedient that they 
should relinquish the management of lands (attached 
to religious institutions) which had been assumed for 
the purpose of securing the public revenue, or in 
order that protection and justice might be afforded 
to the ryots. The continuation of the management 
of such lands by the revenue officers, it was remarked 
by the Supreme Government, was “ due as a measure 
of justice to the agriculturists, whose contracts and 
engagements have been made in anticipation of the 
continued management of the land by Government.” 

Plain, however, as this may have been, as a question 
of abstract justice, the proposal to continue the manage¬ 
ment of the pagoda-lands was not in accordance with 
the theory of total withdrawal from all connexion 
with the religious institutions of the country. It was 
suggested, therefore, that Government should resume 
the lands, and pay, in lieu of theii' revenue, a fixed 


ment servants, were not repealed; 
and tue toW Bcparation aimed at 
was not e^ted. Here and there 
some temain« of the old system 


rived np to the present 
now (ifo'-O 
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annual amount to tlie trustees. This money-payment, 
however, of which I shall presently say something 
more, was held by some to be a more objectionable, 
because a more direct, method of supporting the false 
religions of the people. The diflSculty did not escape 
the notice of the Court of Directors; but they believed 
that it could be overcome. They believed that 
arrangements might be made of such a character 
as to prevent the transfer of authority over the 
pagoda-lands from being injurious to the I’yots—that 
if the revenue were fixed at an equitable amount, 
the collection of it might be “ safely transferred to 
agents, to be appointed by the parties in whom the 
management of the affairs and funds of the institu¬ 
tions may be vested, subject to such penalties against 
exactions and other abuses of their trust as the native 
servants similarly employed on the part of Govern¬ 
ment would be liable to; ” and, accordingly, they 
directe^d that the management of the pagoda-lands 
should be made over to native trustees, care being 
taken to secure, as far as possible, the interests of the 
cultivators by granting them beneficial leases before 
effecting the transfer. , 

This was another most important step towards the 
total severance of the ties wliich bound the Britisli 
Government to the idolatries of the country. One 
more has now to be mentioned. Tlie attendance of 
British officers at Hindoo and Mahomedan festivals; 
the turning out of our troops to grace their ceremo¬ 
nies j and the firing of salutes in their honour-^prac- 
tices which had obtained to an unfortunate extent. 
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Specially in the Madras Presidency—were now to 
be disallowed. ^ 


%L 


In a circular letter signed by the Military Secretary 
to the Government of Fort St. Geoi’ge, and addressed 
to the Commander-in-Chief, under date of July 6, 
1841, it is intimated, “ under instructions from the 
Court of Directors, conveyed through the Govern¬ 
ment of India,” that “ the attendance of ti'oops or 
of military bands at native festivals or ceremonies, 
and the firing of salutes on occasions of that nature,” 
were “ in future to be discontinued, Avith the object 
of separating the Government and its officers, as far 
as possible, from all connexion with the ceremonies 
of the Hindoo and Mahomedan religions.” The 
ordinary marks of respect paid to native princes on 
the occasions of their going forth or returning from 
such festivals or religious observances were, how¬ 
ever, to be paid; and the change was to be efiected 
“ in a manner calculated not to alarm the minds of 
the natives or to offend their feelings.” Thei.ji orders 
were circulated by the Commander-in-Chief to the 
generals commanding divisions, and by them to the 
regiments under their several commands. 

But it was still objected that Government had not 
ceased to be connected with the religious institutions of 
the country, for large sums of public money were paid 
towards their, support. It ought to have been enough 
to answer to this, that such money-payments repre¬ 
sented either certain property or certain endowments 
enjoyed by those religious institutions betoro the 
country passed under the rule of the British Govern 
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lent. Our Gpvernment had taken the property, and 
the pa}Tnents made to the mosques or pagodas .were 
simply for value received. This is admitted with 
respect to one class of payments—those made in lieu 
of the revenues of resumed lands—but not with 
respect to the gi’ants made in continuance of similar 
contributions fronx the native rulers whose authority 
we supplanted. It was urged that those grants being 
voluntary gifts might be discontinued without injus¬ 
tice. But, in fact, they were not less payments for 
value received than the others whose. claims were 
admitted. With those grants, and with promises, 
actual or constructive, of their continuance, the 
British Government, in a transition-period (and all 
transition-periods are more or less critical), purchased 
the good-will and the quiescence of the people. I do 
not conceive that, having gained those ends, or, in 
other words, having received the value for which the 
promise was given, wo have any sort of right to with¬ 
draw ft ^'ni it. 

I know what will be replied to this. It will be 
said that they were originally grants from Hindoo 
or Mahomedan Governments to religions believed 
to be true; not, as in our case, to religions known to 
be false. But if those religions are now known to be 
false, they were equally known to be fals©;.„when we 
undertook to endow them. This, however, is not, 
it appears to me, the main argument by whiph the 
objection is to be overthrown. The money paid to, 
these people, for the support of their religious insti" 
tutiotis, is their own money; it is money which 
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_ lOy pay to the state as Hindoo or Mahoniedan 
tax-payers. Now onr system is a system of declared 
religious neutrality. But considerable sums of money 
are paid annually, from the revenues of India—that 


is, by Hindoo and Mahomedan tax-payers—towards 
the support of the Christian Church. Can it be 
said, then, that the British Government especially 
suppoi’ts Mahomedanism and Hindooism, because it 
allows some portion of the revenues derived from the 
. labour of the people to be devoted to the endovmient 
of their national faiths ? If the religion of the few 
is to be supported from the revenues of the country, 
why, on any conceivable principle of neutrality, is 
not the religion of the many ? And if they who do 
pot contribute to the revenue are to be supplied from 
it with temples and with priests, why, in the name 


of all that is reasonable, arc not the people who 


do? 

Moreover, it is certain that when the British 
Government finally determined to disconnect them¬ 
selves from the management of the religious insti¬ 
tutions of the country, it was their policy to make 
the people believe that the change was intended for 
their own good, and that no grants or customary 
allowances made by Government would be with¬ 
drawn. In the Madras Presidency, special instruc¬ 
tions were given to the revenue officers to impress 
this on the minds of the peopleIn carrying the 
instructions which may be issued into effeef,” wrote 
the Chief Secretary to the Board of Bevenue, it 
is essential that you give your most careful atbmtion 





to local cii'cumstances and to native feelings ^and 
prejudices, and that you make it-generally understood 
that the object of the Honourable Court.of Directors 
is to leave to the people the management of their 
own religious institutions mthout the interference 
on the part of the revenue officers of Government, 
and that there is no intention of withholding any 
authorized and customary payments and allow¬ 
ances.” 

These instructions were issued on the 12th of 
June, 1841, and on the 5th of July they were 
approved by the Supreme Government of India. 
Nothing could be more distinct or more compre¬ 
hensive than these orders. The payments here 
secured to the pagodas were not merely those which 
had the support of some distinct engagement or 
promise from the British Government, but those 
also which had obtained by prescriptive usage. 
The “ customary allowances,” w'hatcver their origin, 
were to be continued.* 


* The question of the money- 
payment to Juggernauth turned upon 
special grounds. I./ord Auckland 
declared that there was an abso¬ 
lute and unconditional pledge from 
Government to continue it. Mr. 
Mills, the Commissioner of Cuttack, 
was of opinion that the promise was 
merely a constructive one, but that 
it was the duty of Government to 
continue the payment. At a later 
period, however, the Bengal Govern¬ 
ment, on a deliberate reconsideration 
of the question, involving no small 
amount of historical inquiry, ruled 
that the abolition of the pilgrim-tax 
had absolved Government from its 
^0 continue the 
wliich had virtually 
the surplus pilgrim- 


previous 
money-pajHicn t, 

been made from 


funds. The case is thus stated in 
the letter of the Bengal secretary 
(Mr. Ilalliday):—“ The object ori¬ 
ginally in view was no doubt to 
secure the peaceable possession of 
the province, by conciliating the 
people in general, and by removing 
from them all apprehension of any 
design on our part tp liitcHlcre with 
their religion ; buC it .was fully 
understood by all parties that we 
w'ere not to bo losers by the measure 
and that we were to be reimbursed 
by the collections from the pflgrima 
When, )iowever, the means of ztHm' 
burseraent no longer existed m con 
sequence of the boon cranted trf the 

Hinto ~unity an^b^hc 

L'charw°f>f parties 

of the temple had before 
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^But were there no means of meeting the difficulty 
by a compromise ? The plain fact of a direct money- 
payment from the Company’s treasury being held, by 
reason of its very plainness and directness, to he 
objectionable in the extreme, it .was suggested that 
the Government might evade the continually recur¬ 
ring necessity of feeding the revenues of Idolatry, by 
making, over in perpetuity to the idol-trustees certain 
lands, yielding an income equal to the annual 
donation. Another proof of the difficulties with 
which the whole question Avas beset—of the incon¬ 
sistencies and contradictions which started up at 
every turn! A little while before, nay, about the 
very same time, Avhen the land-endowment question 
had been discussed, and the evils of handing over 
the administration of certain tracts of country to 
pi ivate individuals had been under consideration, it 
had been proposed to commute these landed revenues 
for direct money-payments; and now the very obverse 
of this proposal was recommended. But whbn this 
recommendation, ivith especial reference to Jugger- 
nauth, was considered . by the Bengal Board of 
EeA^nue, they declared that they could not concur 
in it. “The distinction,” they said, “appears to 
them quite illusory; and with reference to the 
peculiar value set by the people on landed endow¬ 
ments, they are of opinion that the proposed plan 
involves even greater evils than that now in operation, 
is, in fact, no argument against the simple 


of offlrines it greater inflas 

01 onerings, it was neither necessarjp 


nor proper, nor consistent with the 
object in view, thiit the donation 
should be continued/' 
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^^yment of a donation in money which does not apply 
with greater force against a perrpanent endowment in 
land, and if it he not just and expedient to pursue 
the one course, it may be certainly predicated that 
no case can be made out for adopting the other.”* 
There being, therefore, no escape, through the agency 
of a compromise, Government, except when there 
was some special justificatory plea for resumption, 
held to the money-payments; and.I humbly conceive 
that they were right. 

I do not assert that it would bo the part of a 
Christian Government to initiate concessions of 
revenue for the support of the religious institutions 
of Mahomedans or Hindoo's, but it is as little the 
part of such a Government, having obtained the 
sovereignty of an Indian province by substitution— 
or, as some would say, by usurpation—to deprive 
those institutions of any endowments which they 
possessed at the time of our assumption of the 
governvuent; and, if it be unjust to deprive them 
of such endowments at the outset of our career of 
dominion, it is doubly unjust, doubly dishonourable, 
tq do so at a later period, when we have tided over 
our first difficulties by reconciling the people to the 
change, on the plea that the British Government 
would withhold from them none of the privileges and 
immunities which they had enjoyed under their 
native princes. If the resumption is to takq place " 
at all, it should take place at once, so that we may 

♦ Secretary to the Board of Revenue to the Secretary to the Government 
of Bengal. July 29, 1845- 
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'oi ad*d deception to injustice. To conciliate the 
people in a critical conjuncture by delusive promises, 
to be broken in a season of security, is simply to 
commit a fraud upon them ; it is to make promise 
of payment for value received, and then deliberately 
to dishonour it. 

The Christianity vv'hich ignores truth and justice 
is not very appreciable. But enough was done at 
this time to vindicate the genuine Christianity of 
the nation, and fortunately no heed was given, in a 
general sense, to these spoliatory recommendations. 
There are those who think that the British Govern¬ 
ment could not have done less at such a time; I am 
certain that it ought not to have done more. But 
there was nothing to restrain the energies of inde¬ 
pendent societies, and great efforts wore nobly made 
for the diffusion of the true faith. Throughout the 
whole of this epoch'—I mean, up to the year 1853— 
the activity of the missionax'ies was deserving of all 
honour. J cannpt now speak in detail (the 
endeavours or of the successes of individual men. 
History takes account of the pioneers—of those who 
go singly into the thicket, clearing their way with 
axe and hatchet, and opening the road for the later 


crowd; hut, although in that crowd there may be 
men:%ith like energies, who, as precursors, had 
Providonue so willed it, Tvould have done the same, 
yet they 8u*e but of the multitude multitudinous, and 
are lost in the oruah. 

The religious societies of Great Britain had now 
attained to their matuiity of vigour; and they were 
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sending forth their torch-hearers to all the dark 
places of the earth. It was p.o longer a reproach 
to the “lordly Episcopalians’’ that the Church of 
England could not find in its communion men willing 
to abandon the ease and comfort of home, with the 
prospect of ecclesiastical preferment, in exchange for 
the privilege of declaring God’s truth to tlie heathen. 
Churchmen now vied with Dissenters in the great and 
glorious work. At every place of note in the country 
a missionary station was established. Churches and 
schools sprung up as if by magic. Money in abund¬ 
ance was forthcoming. From every cantonment in 
India, almost, it may he said, from every town and 
village in England, contributions poui’cd in, directly 
or indirectly, for the sustentation of Indian missions. 

Never before had the great cause enjoyed such 
earnest hierarchical support. In Bishop Wilson, the 
chief priest of the Indian Church, the pure missionary 
spirit glowed with intense fervour. In Bengal, he 
was worthily seconded by Thomas Dealtry, Arch¬ 
deacon of Calcutta, upon whom afterwards the mitre 
of Madras descended; and in the Southern and 
Western presidencies by Bishops Spencer and Carr. 
It would be a privilege to write in detail of the career 
of such a man as Bishop Wilson. That the privilege 
is duly appreciated, and will be worthily exercised by 
him who has the best right to it, there is ample assur¬ 
ance, and in the assurance great comfort. For tlte 
period of a quarter of a century that most evangelical 
of bishops, and most devout of men, presided over the 
Indian Church. No warnings of failing health, of 
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enfeebling age, of increasing exhaustion and prostra¬ 
tion; no thought of home and its endearing ties, of 
honoured old age, and lettered ease in his native 
country, could didve him of lure him from his post. 
He had resolved to die in harness; and in harness he 
died, bewailing the wickedness of the heathen, in the 
midst of the great Indian rebellion, and praying for 
their conversion to the saving faith. He was a man 
sui generis. He lived in the world, but was not of 
it. I do not think that I ever saw in a man of his 
advanced years such childlike simplicity. He mixed 
largely with societyindeed, it may he said that, in 
the best Christian sense, he was of a really social dis¬ 
position; hhspitahle, courteous, of an overflowing 
kindliness, incapable of a malicious feeling, or an 
ungenerous act; and yet I have known people to 
writhe beneath the guileless, unconsidered words 
which had fallen from his lips. His eccentricities of 
demeanour, conspicuous as they were to some, and 
frequent subjects of irreverent discourse ^ men 
unmindful of his many fine qualities, were little 
observed by those who came within their genial influ¬ 
ence, and had eyes to see and faculties to understand 
the inner nature of the man. His strong devotional 
spirit, his self-forgetfulness in his Master’s cause, 
his. unstinting love towards his fellows, his earnest¬ 
ness of speech, his energy of action, had something 
•of an almost apostolic greatness about them. Few of 
'his contemporaries had taken so little of the form and 
pressure of the times in which he lived. 

In the course of his long episcopal career, he 








traversed all parts of India. In the‘progress of 
Christian missions he took the deepest interest, and 
he went from station to station, encouraging, ani¬ 
mating, aiding all. He was of the high evangelical 
ordef of Churchmen ; and he would not sanction any 
of those compromises and half conversions^ those 
clingings to the old garments of caste, which the 
earlier missionaries, not altogether without episcopal 
authority, had yielded to in perfect good faith, and as 
some think, with full Christian warrant. Oil the 
bannef which he carried, the word “ Thorough” was 
emblazoned. He did everything in a large way. 
Although pure Gospel truth was far dearer to- him 
than the dignity of the Church over which he pre¬ 
sided, he stfove mightily for the outward honour of 
that Church, and he has left an endmdng monument 
of his resolution in the great cathedral of Calcutta, 
in the face of many discouragements—discourage¬ 
ments even from friends, who believed that the money 
expenaed ort that magnificent structure might have 
been more profitably diffused over a larger area—he 
laboured onwards unceasingly, giving largely from his 
own store, and seeing the completion of his work, as 
he often said he should, in time to lay his bones 
beneath it. If he was mistaken in this, it was a grand 
mistake. Only thosoj who Wore alike ignorant and 
uncharitable, ascribed it to personal vanity. . The 
dominant idea in his mind was that of an outward • 
manifestation of the glories of the Christian Church, 
speaking through its visible magnificence to the 
senses of the unconverted. Why should Error be 
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proclainied thus triumphantly, Avith all that is gor¬ 
geous aild beautiful in Art to symbolise its attractions, 
arid Truth be left without a fitting monument of its 
greatness ? He had vision^, too, of a noble army of 
Christian Chiu’chmen, in association with a richly- 
endowed cathedral establishment, radiating therice 
to the uttermost parts of the Indies, arid carrying 
the glad tidings of salvation to places where none 
before had breathed the name of Christ. He may 
have been right, or he may have been wrong; hut 
right or wrong, he was moved only by honest impulses 
and worthy desires to do God service in that way ; 
and the most that can be said by those who differ 
from him is that his Avay was not their way, and that 
in all probability he had considered the subject more 
thoughtfully arid prayerfully than themselves. 

That the character arid example of such a tiian Us 
Bisliop Wilson must have contributed largely to that 
progi’essive improvement in the religious character of 
the English in India, which we contemplate with so 
much satisfaction, is riot to be doubted. Certainly, 
an impulse was given to the active Christianity of 
our countrymen, the good firuits of which it is not 
easy to overvalue. Among the principal laymen of 
the period—servants of the Company—there were 
many, men of distinguished piety and benevolence; 
naen’who, like Wilberforce Bird, Frederick Millctt, 
•and John Lowis, in Bengal; Thomas Thomason 
(worthy son of a Worthy master), in the Horth- 
Westeim Provinces ; J. B, Thomas, in hladras; arid 
James Parish, in Bombay,—demonstrated, the 
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lustre which their Christian graces shed upon their 
high position, how the best servants of Christ might 
also be the best servants of the temporal Govern¬ 
ment. Their example was largely followed by men 
of less elevated station. The military servants of 
the Government vied with the civilians. Even the 
ensign cheerfully contributed his rupees to church¬ 
building funds and missionary societies. The ordi¬ 
nances of the Church were diligently observed. The 
Sabbath-day was kept holy. Family prayer became a 
necessity of daily life. Public theatricals languished 
for want of aristocratic support. English gentlemen 
esteemed it a reproach to he seen at the nautches 
of the native gentry. Society ceased to tolerate 
public lotteries. There was an increased demand 
for religious books and periodicals. And, altogether, 
the manifestations of a vital Christianity were not 
less encouraging than those evinced by contemporary 
middle classes at home. 

But 'the activity of the Government servants 
alarmed the Government. From time to time tidings 
reached England that a proselytizing spirit was 
abroad among the officers of the State—that soldiers 
and civilians were usurping the functions of the mis¬ 
sionary—and so interfering with the religions of the 
people of the country as to awaken suspicion of the 
good faith of Government itself. What was the 
pledged neutrality of the State so long as its officers 
who represented it were violating that neutrality? 
To what extent this violation had been carried was 
not very clear; hut there appeared to be no reason to 
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doubt that some indiscretions had been committed; 
that*there had beer in some cases too palpable and 
obtrusive an identification of the Government servant 
with the private individual—an application, perchance, 
of the resources of Government itself to purposes of 
Gospel-diflfusion. Perhaps, Government buildings 
had been lent for missionary meetings; perhaps, the 
native servants of the Government had been employed 
to collect missionary subscriptions. At all events, 
some notion of this kind was entertained by the 
Court of Dh’ectors, who, clearly perceiving that all 
their efforts ta convince the people of the religious 
neutrality of Governnient would be frustrated, if their 
officers did not practically adhere to this policy—for 
in the eyes of the natives the Government officers 
are the Government—determined in some manner to 
check the zeal of their employes. So, after due con¬ 
sideration of the matter, they incubated a despatch. 

On the 21st of April, 1847, Mr. Tucker being then 
in the chair, it was signed by the Court of Directors. 
It called “ immediate and particular attention ” to the 
necessity of Government servants, civil and military, 
abstaining from all interference with the religion of 
the natives of India.* The despatch is so vague and 


* You are aware tliat we have be aware that, while invested with 

uniformly maintained the principle of public authority, their acts cannot 

abstaining from all interference with be regarded aa those of private iudi- 

the religion of the natives of India, viduals. We are, however, led by 

It is‘Obviously essential to the due circumstances ‘ of recent occurrence 

of that principle that it to conclude that a difterent view of 

should be acted upon by our servants, this subject is taken in India, and 

civil and military. The Government we, therefore, deem it necesswy to 

IS knowu throughout India by its call your immediate and particular 

officers, with whom it is identified attention to the absolute necessity 

m the eyes ot the native inhabitants, of maintaining tJiis most important 

and our servants should, therefore, principle in its AiUcst extent. 

GO 
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meaningless, that there is reason to suspect that all 
pith and purpose were cut out ,of it, in its passage 
through Committee, Court, and 'Cannon Eow, in a 
hopeless endeavour to reconcile a diversity of con¬ 
flicting opinions. No wonder that it puzzled the 
Government to ivhich it was addressed. The Pre¬ 
sident in Council at Calcutta could make nothing 
of it; the Governor-General at Simlah could make 
nothing of it. The members of Government, one 
and all. Lord Hardinge, Sir Herbert Haddock, 
Mr. Millett, and Sir Frederick Currie, were all 
alike thrown into a state of ludicrous embarrassment. 
But as there was no meaning in the. despatch—at 
least, none that they could discover—they virtually 
deterrained to take no action upon it. No "orders 
were to be issued to the officers of the two services ; 
but the heads of the minor governments, and the 
Commander-in-Chief of the army, were to he made 
acquainted with the Court’s despatch, and instructed 
to couiinunicate it to such high and confidential 
officers of the State as might be able, by their 
influence, to prevent any contravention of the prin¬ 
ciple laid down by the Court. But as no one clearly 
knew what that principle was, these orders were 
practically nothing. 

The Governor-General and Mr. Millett, referring 
to a previous despatch of the Court, in which it was 
declared to he the duty of Government, “ and not 


less of its officers, to stand aloof from all missionary 
labours, either as promoting or opposing them,” con¬ 
ceived that to be the “ principle ” now inculcated by 
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^ Home Government; but as the Governor-General 
declared his belief that the “ interference alluded to 
by the: Honourable Gourt is almost unknown in the 
Bengal army,” and as the Commander-in-Chief had 
“ reason to believe that no officer contravened this 
order of the Court, by interfering with the religion 
of the natives,” whilst nothing ■was more cei’tain than 
tliat a large number of officers of the Bengal army 
“ promoted missionary labours,” it is clear that the 
principle was differently understood by different 
authorities, and sometimes variously interpreted even 


by the same functionary. In their perplexity, how¬ 
ever, they did the best thing that they could do ^ 
they wrote to the Court of Directors for an interpre¬ 
tation of their previous orders; and in due course 
another despatch was sent out to India, not quite so 
indefinite as its predecessor, but still giving anything 
but a certain sound. “ The application of the rule, 
it w'as said, “ shoidd in every case be governed by 


the principle on which it is founded. 

But the question at issue related not to the 
application of the principle, but to the principle 
itself. The principle was declared to be a principle 
of non-interference with the religions of the people. 
But what did “non-interference” mean? The later 
despatch, in some measure, explained the meaning of 
the term, as applied to the conduct of the servants 
of Government. “While w-c are unwilling, mote 
the Court, to prohibit our servants from conti ibutiUp, 
their private funds towards the promotion of o jeets 
which they may feel to be connected with the interests 
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of true religion, we would caution them against any 
manifestation of a disposition- calculated to excite 
uneasiness and alarm among the people. We think 
also that missionary meetings ought never to he held 
in official buildings, or to wear the appearance of 
having any official sanction.” In this last sentence 
there is a clear and definite expression of opinion, 
to which it was easy to give practical eflect; hut it 
did not go very far towards the settlement of the 
question, and the determination of the general prac¬ 
tice to be followed by the servants of the Government. 
In truth, after no small quantity of despatch-writing 
and minute-writing, the whole matter was left very 
much as it was before. 

In every mixed assembly like the Court of Directors, 
there is sure, on such a subject as this, to be a con¬ 
siderable diversity of opinion. The declared policy 
of such a body, therefore, partakes largely of the 
nature pf a compromise. Up to a certain point there 
was very little difierence of opinion between the 
several members of the Home Government of India. 
They were well nigh agreed, both with respect to the 
principle and the practice of the non-interference of 
Government itself, hut when they went beyond this, 
and began to consider the extent to which the servants 
of Government ought to be debarred, as individual 
men, from following the dictates of conscience, and 
endeavouring to diffuse- the precious truths of the 
Gospel among the ignorant people of the soil, there 
was naturally less harmony of opinion. It seemed, on 
the one hand, perfectly clear that although no servant 
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oF the Government ought in his official capacity to 
identify himself with missionary operations, he had an 
inalienable right, as an individual man, to do wdiat he 
conceived to he his duty to Christianity, by promoting 
the diffusion of tlie truth. A man, as some w'ere wont 
to phrase it, did not cease to be a servant of Christ 
when he became the servant of the Company. It 
seemed to be sufficient, therefore, to instruct public 
functionaries in India never to bring the prestige of 
their official position to the aid of missionary endea¬ 
vours. Every Englishman knows the difference 
between what ho does in his official and what he does 
in his personal capacity. It was easy, therefore, for a 
soldier or a civilian to divest himself, to his own 
entire satisfaction, of his official capacity, when 
attending missionary meetings, or pi’oraoting mis¬ 
sionary subscriptions, or entertaining missionaiues at 
his house. But it was argued, on the other hand, that 
liowever distinct might be the actions of the private 
individual from those of the public functionary in his 
own eyes, the distinction was not equally clear in the 
eyes of the people of the country. In their estimation, 
the Collector Sahib, or the Colonel Sahib, is ahvays 
the Collector Sahib, or the Colonel Sahib. Let him, 
it is said, adopt what precautions he may to divest 
himself of his official character, let him go to the 
missionary meeting unattended by orderlies or chu- 
prassies, and sign his name as plain John Brown, or 
Thomas Smith, still, in the eyes of the natives, it is 
the Collector or the Colonel who attends the mis¬ 
sionary meeting, and thus declaa’es his hostility to the 
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religions of the country. It was because the people 
never separate the man from the^officer, and draw no 
distinction between the acts of the officer <and the 
acts of the Government which he serves, that some 
questioned the propriety of permitting public servants, 
civil or militaiy, to take any ostensible part in opera¬ 
tions designed for the conversion of Hindoos and 
Mahomedans to the religion of Jesus Christ. And 
it was a necessity of this conflict of opinion, that the 
instructions sent out to India by the Home Govern¬ 
ment should have been of a somewhat uncertain and 
undemonstrative character. 

The question, it must be admitted, is a very dif¬ 
ficult one. Subsequent efforts have been made to 
settle it, but with no better result. And, indeed, I 
hardly think that it ever can be settled in a satis¬ 
factory manner. To lay down general instructions, 
defining the precise extent to which the inalienable 
right "’Inch every man possesses to promote the inte¬ 
rests of his religion, may be carried in practice without 
coming into collision with the duties imposed upon 
the public officer by the Government which he serves, 
and therefore which he is bound to obey, appears to 
be a hopeless task, and if not hopeless, perhaps an 
unprofitable one. It is better that every man should 
follow the dictates of his own conscience in such a 
matter, and that Government should deal with indi¬ 
vidual cases as they arise. Though it may be very 
difficult to define in written words the limits of the 
permitted and harmless inteideience of Government 
servants in efforts for tlie religious advancement or 
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social improvement of the people, I scarcely think 
that in a man’s owr mind there can be any inward 
conflicts, or that any one can go far wrong for want 
of intelligible instructions. Much has been said, and 
said most truly, about the higher duties imposed upon 
every Christian man by the mere fact of his Chris¬ 
tianity ; and it is asked what a man is to do when his 
conscience tells him that his duties as an officer and 
a Christian are in antagonism with each other? The 
answer may not be a convenient one; but, once given, 
there is an end of the matter. He is bound to be a 
Christian; he is not bound to be an officer. The 
inward conflict may be tranquillized at once by his 
ceasing to be the latter. 

But whilst Government were thus impressing upon 
their servants the duty of an absolute religious neu¬ 
trality, they wore themselves sanctioning measures 
which were by no means regarded in that light by the 
people, and which were calculated to create a far 
greater tumult than the most indiscreet demonstra¬ 
tions of individual mei?. It is not my intention to 
write here in detail of the great humanizing efforts of 
the British Government as manifested in the sup¬ 
pression of Suttee, of Female Infanticide, of Human 
Sacrifices, and other kindred abominations; but 
there is one measure of the British Government, 
belonging to this period, so intimately associated with 
the subject of this work, that it ought not to bo 
passed over. I speak of the change which has been 
introduced into the Hindoo law of inheritance. By 
that law, a Hindoo, on abjuring his Hindooisni, ipso 



facto was clisinhei'ited. The Mahbmetlan law was 
equally distinct and equally intolerant. All fight to 
the inheritance of property, ancestral or acquired, 
was forfeited by apostacy. The apostate was regarded 
as one civilly or legally dead. That such a statp of 
the law must have been a severe hindranco to Chris¬ 
tianity, is plain. It was an evil, indeed^ which those 
who laboured for the conversion of Hindoos and 
Mahomedans were continually bewailing; and an evil 
to which it appeared to them a legislative remedy 
might be applied without violation of the neutrality 
of Government. The subject was brought pro¬ 
minently to the notice of the Court of Directors, 
who, as far back as the year 1832, -directed an 
inquiry to be made and some legislative remedy to be 
applied. Lord William Bentinck was then Governor- 
General. He at once gave’ his attention to the 
subject, and in the course of that year, 1832, a regu¬ 
lation was passed, the effect of which w'as to secure 
to peisons, whether Hindoos or Mahomedans, or 
converts from those religions, the property in their 
possession at the time of the passing of the Act.* 
The regulation, how'ever, only applied to Bengal; 
and was even there only a partial remedy for the 
evil. After many years the Bishop of Bombay called 
the attention of Government to the painful circum- 


* The following is the most im¬ 
portant portion of it Whenever 
in any civil suit the parties to such 
suit may be of difibrent persuasions, 
when one party shall be of Ilmdoo 

Tnd the other of Mahoniedan per¬ 
suasion or when one or more of the 
wt es to the suit shall not be euher 
^f S'Sndoo or Mahomedau per¬ 


suasion, tiie laws 01 riiese religions 
shall not be permitted to operate to 
deprive such party or parties of 
any property to which, but for the 
operation of such laws, they would 
have been entitled ; in all such 
cases the decision shall be governed 
by the principles of justice, equity, 
HiiJ good conscience.'' 


THE LEX LOCI. 

^^tances in which native converts to Christianity 
were placed, by the existing state of the law; and he 
was told in reply that an Act which would meet all 
the requirements of the case was under the considera¬ 
tion of the Legislative Council.- This was in 1S45. 
The draft Act was published in the Gazette ; and it 
contained a clause enacting —“ that so much of the 
Hindoo and Mahomedan law as inflicts forfeiture of 
rights or property upon any party renouncing, or who 
has been excluded from the communion of either of 
these religions, shall cease to be enforced as law in 
the courts of the East India Company.” 

The proposed Act of which this formed a part was 
that known in history as the “Lex Loci” of 1845. 
It struck terror into the souls of the elder generation 
of Hindoos. Already were their sons apostatising 
from Hindooism, if not to any other faith; already 
were they eating beef, indulging in theological dispu¬ 
tation, and writing in the newspapers about Reform. 
To abolish all penal enactments against the p luncia- 
tion of their ancestral faith would clearly encourao-e 
this spirit of inquiry—this propensity of young Bengal 
to revolt against the absurdities instilled into them in 
theii ciadle. Sq they memorialised the Government 
against the threatened innovation, urging that such a 
change struck not only at their laws, but at their 
religion (how, will presently be shown), and imploring 
that the matter might be reconsidered, the more espe¬ 
cially as they regarded the contemplated change only 
as a prelude to others equally alarming. The result 
of this protest was that Government^after expressing 
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their regret that at a period when’ public opinion 
among a great part of the Hindoos*had become in 
a high degree tolerant and enlightened, a memorial 
founded upon doctrines of so opposite a nature should; ‘ 
have been presented—consented to remove the ob¬ 
noxious clauses from the Act, and to embody them 
into a separate Eegulation for future consideration. 

Four years passed away, and the expurgated clauses 
never became a substantive Eegulation. So in March, 
1849, the Bishop of Bombay again called the atten¬ 
tion of his Government to the subject, and the 
Government supported his plaint. Lord DalhoUsie 
was then in the Upper Provinces; but Sir John 
Littler, President of the Council, at Calcutta, recorded 
a minute, declaratory of his conviction that it was 
unfortunate that the measure of relief sought for by 
the Bombay Government for Christian converts in 
that Presidency, had been so long delayed, “ and 
apparently without any sufficient cause.” “ Cannot 
we extend the provisions of our Act?” asked Sir 
F. Currie. “I would do so,” said Mr. Lowis. And 
Mr. Bethune, the Legislative Member of Council, did 
it. I cannot but think, too, that he did it with 
great judgment. The toleration clauses of the Lex 
Loci had not been happily worded. They aimed at 
too much precision and specification. They were 
particular, instead of general, in their phraseology; 
and instead of declaring a principle, suggested a 
palpable application to a particular case. The new 
legislative experiment was of a totally different kind. 
It was simply the enunciation of a rule of universal 
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justice, not on tlic face of it designed for the protec¬ 
tion of one particulrv class of persons, hut of people 
of all colours and all creeds. Mr. Bethune’s first 
idea had been merely to extend the provisions of the 
Act of 1832. But upon further consideration, he sug¬ 
gested the expediency of passing a brief but compre¬ 
hensive Act, couched in the follomng terms:— 


“ Wliereas it was enacted by section 9, regulation vii. of 1832, 
of the Bengal code, that ‘ whenever in any civil suit the parties to 
such suit may be of different persuasions, when one party shall be 
of the Hindoo and the other of the Mahomedan persuasion, or when 
one or more of the parties to the suit shall not be either of the 
Mahomedan or Hindoo persuasions, the laws of those religions shall 
not be pemitted to operate to deprive such party or parties of any 
property to which, but for the operation of such laws, they would 
have been entitled;’ and Avhercas it is expedient to extend the prin¬ 
ciple of that enactment throughout the territories subject to the 
government of the East India Company;—it is enacted as. follows : 

“ So much of any law or usage now in force within the territories 
subject to the government of the East India Company as inflicts on 
any person forfeiture of rights or property, by reason of his or her 
renouncing, or having been exeluded from the communion of any 
religion, shall cease to be enforced as law in the com-ts cT the East 
India Company, and in the courts established by Royal Charter 
within the said territories.” 


Tlic principle here laid down is one of universal 
toleration. The Act was not so framed as to appear 
to have been prepared for the protection of one par¬ 
ticular class of her Majesty’s subjects. It was osten¬ 
sibly framed for the protection of all. it secured to 
every one, not only the property actually in his pos¬ 
session at the time of his renunciation of hi? ancestral 
faith, but the right to inherit property as tliough no 
such renunciation had taken place. After the passing 
of the Act, every Christian concert had as much right 
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to his share of his paternal property as the most 

bigoted Hindoo in all the fraternity of his co-in- 

/' ' 
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heritors.^ 


There would seem to be, at first sight, such a 
soul of justice in the proposed Kegulation, that it ' 
would bo almost impossible to find anything to object 
to it. But not only was an objection, and a very 
weighty one, found by the Hindoo community, but 
the very framer of the Act sent it forth from the 
legislative anvil with grave' doubts and misgivings on 
his mind as to the propriety of the proposed enact¬ 
ment. The simple fact was, that the Hindoo law of 
inheritance was not based upon considerations purely 
of a civil or legal character; it was interwoven with 
the fabric of the Hindoo religion. The inheritance 
of every Hindoo descended to him burdened with 
certain obligations or conditions; nay, indeed, it was 
said to he actually contingent upon the performance 
of ceremonial duties only to be performed by a co-reli¬ 
gionist )f the deceased. This was certainly an awkward 
fact. For if it did not constitute a valid argument 
against the enactment of a law of general toleration, 
it certainly rendered the Government fairly charge¬ 
able with something very like interference with the 
religions and religious usages of the country. Regard¬ 
ing the matter in this light, certain persons repre¬ 
senting themselves as “the Hindoo inhabitants of 


* Tbe Judges of the Sudder 
Dewany of Bengal, not thinking 
this was clearly enunciated, 
Sumeoded that after the words 
Trfeiture of 

there should be inserted in the Act a 


passage saying, « or may be held in 
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Beliar, and Orissa,” alarmed by the in¬ 
tended assault upon their ancestral bigotry, again 
rose up to resist, and, aided by some congenial 
Europeans, sent in an emphatic protest against the 
threatened innovation. And the native inhabitants 
of Madras followed their example. 

This was a repetition of the movement which had 
been so successful four years before. But it was not 
now doomed to like good fortune. The memorials 
were strongly worded. They dealt in argument; in 
declamation; in threats scarcely disguised. They 
paraded, as the strong point of their case, the asser¬ 
tion that the performance by the heir of the funeral 
ceremonies above noticed was designed to secure the 
eternal safety of the deceased,* and that therefore to 
make a new law of inhei’itancc, would be to jeopardize 
every Hindoo’s chance of everlasting happiness ; and in 
this view of the case nothing could be moi-e alarmina 
than the threatened innovation. “ Your memorialists 
will not conceal,” said the Bengalees, “tha^ from 
the moment the proposed Act becomes a part of the 
law applicable to Plindeos, that confidence which they 
have hitherto felt in the paternal character of their 
British rulers will be most materially shaken. No 



♦ The case is thus stated in the 
I^engal petitionAmong Hindoos 
one of that faith who abandons his 
religion loses the property he derived 
from his ancestor, because he can no 
longer perform tlie duty which nione 
entitled him to receive it. If a 
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because, according to the belief of 
the Hindoos, it is by such acts Ids 
father’s spiritual bliss, and that of 
his ancestors to the Remotest degree, 
is secured, and by the tenets of the 
Hindoo religion an apoelate from 
that faith cannot perform the obse¬ 
quies.” 
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right of succession depends'esclu- 
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outbreak of course is to be dreaded; but tlie active 
spirit of fervent loyalty to their Sovereign, and of 
pride in their rulers, will be chJnged into sullen sub¬ 
mission to their will, and obedience to their power.” 
But far stronger than this was the language which 
the English lawyers of Madras put into the mouths of 
the native petitioners. They denounced the proposed 
Eegulation as a “direct-act of tyranny;” and declared 
that the British Government, “ treading in the path of 
oppression,” would well deserve, “what it will assuredly 
obtain, the hati’ed and detestation of the oppressed.”* 
Aided by the missionaries, the Christian converts 
of Bengal sent in a counter-petition. .They con¬ 
tended that the Hindoo law, in-its integrity, as set 
forth in the Institutes of Menu, had long ceased' tp 
be practically regarded; that a return to pure Hin- 
dooism was impracticable, and that the great bulk of 
the people rejoiced in their emancipation from its 
cruel and pernicious thraldom. They pointed out 
that I a great intellectual movement, induced in a 
great measure by the progress of education, had for 
the last quarter of a century been steadily advancing 
in Bengal;” and that there was “ a growing aversion 
to the popular superstitions and ceremonies of the 


♦ One other i)assage from the 
Madras Memorial may be quoted:— 
“When a Government lias become 
so rcganlless of right and wrong, 
tliat on attaining to indciK*ndence 
it can repudiate the priiiciplcs and 
the pledges under which it acted iu 
weakness, towards those who 


have urged a similar argument, in 
a preceding page, in ignorance that 
it had been put forth by the Hindoos 
themselvc.s: or, it rather should he 
said, fbr them. On the part of Govern¬ 
ment it had been pleaded, by the 
official moutlipiece of Mr. Busbby 
that no conservative promises or 
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it forward to that mde-pen- pledges had at any time, been given 

det^o the confidence of the l)eopIe to t^e people; bnt iiow a statement 


no longer be retained!” Inc^ so grievously erroneous ( 
mv that I that there is been made it is dilBcuIt 

1-^ a.ai nf force m tins, for I stand. 


can 

not 6ay - . . .- 

a great deal of fo^^ 


could have 
to under- 
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iountry, including that rite on which inheritance 


depends agreeably to the Hindoo law. “ Whatever 
special pleading,” they said, “ a few of our Calcutta 
countrymen, educated in English, and confident of 
the tolerant character of the British Government, 
may bring forward in support of an antiquated system 
scarcely venerated by themselves, and with whatever 
success they may procure subscriptions to such a 
memorial, the quiet agricultural population of Bengal 
would not spontaneously raise their voice against an 
act, which they could not but expect under an enlight¬ 
ened Christian Government.” This memorial was 
described asthe ' voice of 12,000 converts in 
Bengal, all loyal an^ respectable subjects of her 
Majesty.” “It may in itself be feeble,” they said, 
“but- the voice of justice and equity is mightier 
than that of any human commimity, however large. 
To that voice we appeal.” 

And they did not appeal in vain. The Supreme 
Government of India could not bring themsi ves to 
believe that they were bound, in defiance of the laws 
of justice and of liberty, to maintain the integrity of 
Hindooism inviolate; and, moreover, they were of 
opinion that Hindooism did not declare the right of 
inheritance to depend upon the obligation to perform 
the funeral rites of the deceased transmitter of the 
property. The Legislative Member of Council, 
Mr. Bethunc, wrote a minute in support of this 
opinion, and broadly proclaimed “ the inherent and 
inalienable right of every Government to regulate the 
law of property, and to deprive any class of its subjects 
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^ the power of securing conformity to their own 
opinions by the infliction of penalties which it belongs 
to the Government only to impose.” The other 
Members of Council took the same view; and the , 
Governor-General, Lord Dalhousie, drew up a brief 
but pregnant minute, in which he expressed entire 
concurrence in the doctrine “ that it is the duty of 
the State to keep in its own-hands the right of regu¬ 
lating succession to property.” And he added: “The 
Government of India will, doubtless, continue as 
heretofore to administer to Hindoos the general body 
of Hindoo law; but I conceive that the Government 
will not do its duty, if it leaves unchanged any portion 
of that law which inflicts personal injury on any one 
by reason of his religious belief. In now acting on 
this principle, I can see no semblance of interference 
with the religion of the Hindoos, nor any unautho¬ 
rised interference with rights secured to them.” This 
minute was signed on the 9th of April, 18o0; and 
two dt-ys afterwards the Act was formally passed. 

That it ofiended the elder generation of Hindoos 
I do not think that there is any reason to doubt. 

A bigoted, priest-ridden Hindoo of the old school 
wns likely to be considerably disturbed in his mind, 
especially when he knew that his sons, or his sons 
friends, were eating beef and disputing with the mis¬ 
sionaries, and reading the Institutes of Menu by 
tiie light of young Bengal. It was bad enough in 
itself; l>ut it seemed only the precursor of other 
startling innovations. There was a cry that Hin- 
dooisra^was in danger. The faith of many in the 







British Government was shaken; and the priests, 
who found that little, by little their authority was being 
weakened, fomented the growing discontent. But I 
cannot sefe-, that consistently .with its duty, an enlight¬ 
ened Government could have done othei'wise than it 
did. The principle enunciated was simply this:— 
that no man,, by his profession of a particular faith, 
should entail upon himself any kind of civil disabili¬ 
ties. It happened that, in this particular instance, 
the application of the principle was favourable to 
Christianity and adverse to Hindooism; but this 
was merely an accident: the reverse might have 
been the case. The British Government, indeed, 
had aforetime publicly recognised the same prin¬ 
ciple, with the intention of removing the disabili¬ 
ties under which persons, not being Christians, had 
laboured. And if they had fairly carried it out in 
practice,’ ■when its operation was adverse to the 
interests of their own people, they would have stood 
upon a pedestal of right from which nothiiij^ could 
displace them. Unfortunately, the promise made to 
the people of India that no man, by reason of his 
colour or his creed, should be excluded from any 
office under the State, was not practically fulfilled. 
Nothing was gained to Hindooism by this spasm of 
toleration. The failure, doubtless, weakened the 
effect of the subsequent declaration against all for¬ 
feitures on the score of religious faith; but the 
principle itself was not less sound because, in one 
notable instance, the practice of the Government 
had been inconsistent with its promises. 
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The principle of universal toleration cannot be too 
emphatically declared; but if we^ desire to reconcile 
the natives of the country to the abolition of all 
forfeitures and disabilities on account of religious 
persuasion, ive must first show them that Hindooism 
and Mahomedanism are no disqualifications in the 
eyes of the Christian ruler. Let us demonstrate the 
sincerity of our toleration by first reducing it to 
practice to our own detriment. Let there be nothing 
one-sided in the application of the great principle ; 
and we may carry it out to the protection of Chris¬ 
tianity without an apprehension of danger or even 
of discontent. 


And what was the Convert Christianity which the 
law had now consented to protect ? 

It was at the end of the first half of the nineteenth 
century that the old Hindoo law of inheritance was 
virtually abolished—a landmark in the great desert 
of tira. at which both the friends and the enemies 
of Hindooism might well pause to ask what had 
been done, from the days of ,AVellesley to the days 
of Dalhousie, to destroy the idolatries of the country. 
The sovereignty of Great Britain now extended over 
a hundred and .fifty millions of people; and the pro¬ 
portion of Christians to the aggregate population of 
the country was, doubtless, extremely small. But 
not on that account were the signs of the times 
otherwise than most encouraging to the Christian 
observer. If converts had actually been made, 
the fact that we had established in India an immense 
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-Machinery of convei'sion, wherewith to commence 
the new half century, would have been one whereat 
abundantly to rejoice. If we had only, in spite of 
immense difficulties and almost insuperable obstruc¬ 
tions, landed an army, with'all its munitions of war 
and abundant means of supply, in the enemy’s 
country, we should assuredly have done a great 
thing, although wo had not yet struck a blow. But 
a blow had indeed been struck, and there Avere large 
communities of Christian converts, in different parts 
of India, whose interests the legislature was hound 




to protect- 


Let us see, first, what w^as the Christian army that 
had encamped itself in the enemy’s country — what 
the material resources at its disposal, at the close of 
the first half of the nineteenth century. At this time, 
twenty-three missionary societies were employing their 
agents in India and Ceylon. Those agents consisted 
of upwards of four hundred European or American 
missionai'ies, with a staff of more than five ..undred 
native preachers.* The resources at their command 
were the inestimable words of Truth translated into 


all the dialects of India, and lai'ge sums of money, 
which enabled them to diffuse the blessed messages 


missionary agency:_ 


♦ Mr. Mullens thus distributes the 


— 

Mission¬ 

aries. 

Native 

Preachers 

Bengal, Orissa, and 
Assam .... 

Brovinces 
in Madras 

In Bombay 

In Ceylou ] * * 

101 

58 

164 

37 

43 

135 

39 

308 

11 

58 

403 

651 


The numerous band of mission¬ 
aries here meutioueil/’ adds Mr. 
Mullens, ‘‘ constitutes more than one- 
fourth of the entire body of mission¬ 
aries sent into all parts of the world; 
and furnishes a splendid proof of the 
deep interest which Indian missions 
have aroused in the' Church of 
Christ.” 
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among the people, and to establish missionary stations 
with Christian chm’ches and schools. If nothing 
else had been done but the transfusion of the Gospel 
into the spoken languages of the country, the half 
century which had just elapsed would have been a 
memorable one in the history of Christianity. But 


great as were the preparations made, the Christian 
host had done much more than prepare for the battle. 
The contest, indeed, had long before commenced; and 
now there were great promises of eventual victory. 

More than three, hundred native churches had 
by this time been established in different parts of 
India; and it is computed that these churches were 
‘ the centres of an aggregate Christian community, 


numbering more than a hundred thousand persons. 
It cannot with truth be affirmed that the whole, 
or any large proportion of these were Christians of 
a very high order. They were all under Christian 
instruction; and, at all events, had cast off their 
ancestri.. faiths. Bess than eighteen thousand of 
the whole number had been admitted to church- 
membership ; and only five thousand of these had 
been approved in accordance with a high standard 
of Christian excellence.* There is nothing peculiar 


* They are thus distributed by Mr. Mullens:— 


-— 

Churches. 

Merahers. 

Christians. 

Bengal, Orissa, and Assam . 
North-West Provinces, . . 
Madras Presidency, . . . 

Bombay. 

Ceylon 

71 

21 

162 

12 

43 

3,416 

608 

10,464 

223 

2,645 

14,401 

1,828 

74,512 

554 

11,869 

309 

17,356 

103,1,54 . 
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India in the large proportion which the number 
of merely nominal Christians, in outward connexion 
^vith the Church, iears to those who are really con¬ 
verted and regenerate. 


Such as it was, the native Christianity of India 
was by no means equally diffused over the country. It 
I seems to have started up here and there in accidental 
patches of greenery, , and to have left many places 
altogether barren and desolate. It was on the Madras 
coast that it seemed to flourish most luxuriantly, espe¬ 
cially in Tinneyelly and Travancore, where dwelt at 


least one-half of the entire native Christianity of the 
country. Next to that great field of missionary success 
—success for which there was special reason in the 
caste and character of the population—certain districts 
of Bengal arc to be classed. In Krishnaghur a great 
movement had taken place. Some five thousand, of 
Bengalees had been brought under Christian instruc¬ 
tion; one-half of Avhom regularly attended Christiaq 
worship. In these Krishnaghur Missions, Bishop 
Wilson and Archdeacon Deal try, now Bishop of 
Madras, ever took the deepest interest; frequently 
visiting the Christian village^ and baptizing the 
people by hundreds. In Moulmein, in Tavoy, mid in 
parts of the Burmese Empire, the American mis¬ 
sionaries had achieved splendid successes, and ai-e 
worthy to be. ranked with the most devoted of our 
own labourers. But up to the end of the first half of 
the last century, Christianity had made compara¬ 
tively small progress in Upper and Western India. 
The soil appeared to be more stubborn, and for a 
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^e, the labours of the husbandman were requited 
only by a scanty harvest. 

Looking at the aggregate result of our efforts up 
to this time, there was much cause for rejoicing. A 
good beginning had been made. The number of leal 
converts to a living Christianity may have been small; 
but it was impossible to say how even those few might 
multiply and bring forth fruit, some twentyfold, 
some fiftyfold, some a hundredfold.* A few earnest- 
minded men, from their own ranks, with courage and 
independence to face all obstacles, and with moral 
influence and the gift of speech to persuade their 
brethren, might carry conviction to the hearts of 
thousands, and thus the truth might go on radiating 
and radiating until it reached the remotest corners 
of the great continent of India. By means of direct 
European agency we could never hope to convert the 
nation. The hope was that, in God’s good time, 
native apostles would be raised up to carry the glad 
tidings Df salvation to the inner heart of Hindoo 
society. 

Meanwhile, by other than direct appeals, the 
English Government and the English people were 


* TIow even chancc-Bown seed may 
fructily may be gathered from the 
following interesting and enggeetive 
incident, recently brought to notice 
by the Friend of India r—At the 
vdlage of Malliana, about a mile 
from Meerut, a native convert to 
Christianity was compelled, when 
the outbreak oacurred to leave h« 
hooks in the house of a man who 

K .hdtcrrf hi.n 

f f r iSers Us formed, and, 

A knot of listener restored, the 
as soon as peace 


audience sought the aid of a mis¬ 
sionary. More than forty persons 
have been baptized in consequence, 
and the converts commenced build¬ 
ing a church at their own expense. 
Government has, of course, come 
forward to assist. The example has 
had good effect. At Kaukar Kairah, 
a neighlx>urinff hamlet, the villagers 
assembled, and besought a convert, 
who was about to leave with his 
family, not to depart, stating that, 
though not prepared to embrace 
Christianity, they regarded it with 
favour.’* 


■ misr^y, 
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on the great work. The history of Education 
in India demands a volume to itself. It will some 
day, perhaps, he written by a more experienced hand 
than mine. ’ Tt is enough to say, in this place, that 
two systems were tried: one, a system of pm’ely 
secular education, under the auspices of the British 
Government; the other, of secular and religious 
teaching combined, under the superintendence of the 
missionaries. Each in its own proper place was right. 
The Government could not with propriety do more; 
the missionaries could not do less. The object of 
both was so to enlighten the minds of the people as to 
render the absurdities of Hindooisrn utterly repugnant 
to them. The missionaries might safely go beyond 
this; they might show the people saving truths, to be 
substituted for their pernicious errors. If the Govern¬ 
ment had done this, they would have soon emptied 
their schools. But in excluding, as they once did, 
the Bible altogether from their library shelves, and 
forbidding their teachers to afford, even if solici. d, any 
religious information to the students, they exercised 
an amount of caution, which, however pardonable at 
the outset, could not be grafted upon any continuing 
system without discredit to the State. Perfect tolera¬ 
tion forbids the existence of an/wrfe.r Expurgatorius; 
and religious neutrality excludes the idea of pro¬ 
hibiting inquiry into the nature of any articles of 
faith, or any principles of morality. The British 
Government, after a time, opened its eyes to this fact, 
and the practice of tolerating all religions but their 
own was abandoned. 




ying 
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It was not, however, until the year 1854, that 
distinct instructions on the subject were embodied 
in a despatch from the Court' of Directors to the 
Supreme Government of India.* This was the 
famous educational despatch, prepared with so much 
thoughtful elaboration, when Sir Charles Wood was 
President of the Board of Control. For this de¬ 
spatch, whether it he good or whether it be evil, the 
Parliament and People of Great Britain are answei- 
able. No one can have forgotten the cry which, 
during the discussions of 1853, was raised against 
the Company’s Government for expending such im¬ 
mense sums on war and so little on education. It 
■was, indeed, the standing reproach of the Company, 
at that time, that it had done so little for the educa¬ 
tion of the people; and that that little was of an 
anti-Christian tendency. Pressure from without was 
brought to bear upon the Indian Minister; and mis¬ 
sionary^ influences powerfully prevailed. The result 
Avas t! at pecuniary assistance on a large scale (in the 
shape of grants-in-aid) was to be rendered to the 
educational institutions of the country, and that the 
missionary schools and colleges were to be permitted 
to participate in this boon. The aid so granted was 


* The following is the passage in 
the Education Despatch of 1854, 
which lays down the practice to be 
observed:—Considerable apprehen¬ 
sion appears to exist as to our views 
with respect to religious instruc¬ 
tion in the Government institutions. 
Ke institutions were founded for 
inese i , wliole population 


should be exclusively secular. The 
Bible is, we understand, placed in the 
libraries of the colleges and schools, 
and the pupils are free to consult it. 
This is as it should be ; and, more¬ 
over, we have no desire to prevent or 
to discourage any explanations which 
the pupils may of their own free¬ 
will ask from their masters on the 
subject, provided that such informa¬ 
tion be given out of school hours.*’ 
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o applied stidctly to objects of secular education. 
But, nevertheless, it was aid rendered by the British 
Government, from tue resoiu'ces of India, to institu¬ 
tions avowedly established for the conversion of the 
people to Christianity; and although I do not see 
that so long as the same assistance was rendered to 
other institutions, in which Christianity was not 
taught, and other religions, directly or indirectly, 
were, there was any violation of the boasted neutra¬ 
lity of the Government, I am not surprised that it 
should have been regai-ded by many as an insidious 
attempt to bring the powder and prestige of Govern¬ 
ment to bear upon the general conversion of the 
people. In such a case, it is better that the Govern¬ 
ment should not even be suspected of a missionary 
connexion, the reputation of wdiich is not more 
injurious to the State than to the missionaries them¬ 
selves. 




But there was something which, even more than 
this, alarmed the elder generation of Hindoo^'” The 
subject of native female education—indeed, of the 
condition generally of the women of the country, had 
attracted the benevolent regards of the English in 
India, and efforts had been made to break down that 
system, which, in Oriental countries, consigns one half 
of the human family to ignorance -and to slavery. 
Eightly considered, this was a very difficult and 
embarrassing question. Reason and humanity were 
on the one side. On the other, were inveterate pre¬ 
judices, deeply ingi'ained in the constitution of 
society. Home-staying people in this country have no 
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notion of the institution of the Purdah. In the East, 
even the most apathetic will fight for it, and die for 
it What we did to tear dowfilthe Purdah was not 
much. But even the little was a source of inquietude 
and a weapon of offence. And when, moreover, they 
found us endeavouring to accompUsh another great 
social innovation, by legalising the remarri^e of 
Hindoo widows, the indignation of the grey-beards 
waxed stronger, and in anger and astonishment they 
asked, What next? It was very right that the 
Hindoo widow, often a child-widow, should not he 
condemned to a life of solitude, perhaps of sin; hut 
the old-school Hindoos looked upon such condemna¬ 
tion as one of their most venerable social usages, and 
to legislate against it was in their estimation to 
invade the sanctity of the Zenana, and to obtrude 
ourselves into the most delicate concerns of their 
domestic life. We were talking, too, of some day 
prohibiting infantine marriages, polygamy, especia y 
in its 'Torst form of KuUnism, and other kmdre 
instituHons; when suddenly the Great Kehellion o^ 
1857 burst upon us and calamitously arrested our 

progress. 
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Retrospect—Recapitulation—Success the result of caution—The question as 
affected by the Rebellion of 1857—Our future policy—Proposed demon¬ 
strations—Duty of the Goyemment—^Duty of individuals—Conclusion. 

Looking back at what I have written, I think I have 
made it clear that the progress of Christianity in 
India has been such as any reasonable person, view¬ 
ing it with due regard to the exigencies of time and 
circumstance, would be inclined to predicate from his 
knowledge of predisposing causes. That this progress 
has been slow is admitted; but it would be a mistake 
to assume that, therefore, any great national sH is to 
be laid at the door of the English in India, either 
as a state or as a people. It is not strange that 
Christianity advanced so slowly in India. It would 
have been strange if it had not adranced slowly. 
Nay, I do not see how, without a special interpo¬ 
sition of Providence, it could possibly have advanced 
in any other way. 

We have seen how, at the commencement of their 
cai’cer in India, the English in India were licentious 
and irreligious; and that the im-Christian lives of 
those early settlers wrought mightily to the pi'ejudice 
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of Christianity, by blackening its fec^.in the eyes of 
the natives of the country. But tl]e kx habits 'and 
coarse manners of those exiles ./ere importations from 
the mother country; and if they cared nothing about 
the souls of the heathen,. they were in that respect 
only on a level with their brethren at home. 

The missionary spirit infused itself but slowly into 
the British nation; and if we wonder that, at any 
particular time in the seventeenth or eighteenth 
centuries, there w'ere no English missionaries in 
India, we shall in all probability find that there w'ere 
no English missionaries anyw'here. The progress of 
Christian missions in India, during the present cen¬ 
tury, has been only one of many practical emanations 
of the general revival of evangelical religion in Great 
Britain. The English in India have always kept 
pace with their brethren in the parent country. It 
is only within very recent times that the aggregate 
contributions of the English nation towards mis¬ 
sions r objects has been otherwise than most con¬ 
temptible in proportion to the general wealth of the 
country; and within these times the contributions of 
the English in India, considering their numbers and 
their means, have borne an honourable proportion to 
the aggregate national amount; It can be no special 
reproach to the English in India that they were not 
better than their countrymen at home. I have no 
hesitation in saying that they have never at any time 
been worse. 

But, if the people who have gone from our shores 
to the Eastern Indies be not deserving of rebuke 


EARLY POLICY. 

their active 'Sins, or their scarcely less sinful 
negligences, is not, many have asked, the Anglo- 
Indian Government to be rebuked for its impiety, 
or for its remissness ?. The answer to this question 
is, I hope, to bc' found in the foregoing pages. It 
has been seen that, at the outset of the career of the 
East India Company, they had no thought of empire, 
no system of policy, and no intercourse with the 
people, except of a purely mercantile character. Of 
the Moors, and of the Gentoos, they took no account, 
except as buyers and as sellers. If they bought and 
sold honestly, which, as a Company, they desired to 
do, whatever may have been the overreachings of 
individual merchants, they did their duty as a society 
of Christian men. When time and circumstance 
compelled them, in spite of themselves, to possess 
territory, and, therefore, as the rulers of a people, 
to inaugurate a political system, it appeared to them 
that justice and expediency alike demanded that they 
should govern, as their predecessors had go^ yned 
before them, and that, above all things, they should 
abstain from asserting their national faith in such a 
manner as to offend the prejudices of the people. As 
time advanced, and Iheir empire extended, it appeared 
to them to be more and more necessary to adhere to 
that system. The English in India were so few in 
numbers, their means of defence were altogether so 
feeble, that it seemed absolutely necessary by every 
means to conciliate the people of the country, lest 
they should suddenly bc swept into the sea. It is 
possible that they may have over-estimated the 
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importance of this non-assertion of the national 
faith as a means of conciliation, but it was, at least, 
a reasonable hypothesis that rhe less they obtruded 
their Christianity upon the Hindoos and Mahomedans, 
the less likely they were to olffend.the prejudices of 
the people of the soil. 

Indian government was, in those days, merely an 
experiment, and the continuance of our empire a 
problem of very uncertain solution. Political power 
had been thrust upon the Company, and very 
unwillingly accepted; and it was, perhaps, because 
they never thought of theorising, but accommodated 
themselves to smTounding circumstances, that they 
were enabled to hold possession of the territory 
which, province by province, had been committed 
to their care. We know .now that with perfect 
safety our Christian Government may assert its 
national faith without oflFence either to Mahomedan 
or to Hindoo. But we do not know how far this 
happ' state of things has resulted from the discretion 
which we exhibited at the outset of our career. We 
do not know how greatly we are indebted to the 
confidence established by that very forbearance which 
is often branded as unseemly timidity, if not as 
un-Christian indifference. W’^e have no right to 
assume, because we can now demonstrably adopt a 
particular course with safety, that we might have 
safely adopted it fifty years before. Everybody 
knows, in the daily concerns of life, what liberties 
he may take with his neighbours, so long as he 
does not take them too soon. Moreover, if it were 
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demonstrated fact, instead of a vague conjecture, 
that we might, at a much earlier period—nay, from 
the very commencement—have boldly asserted our 
national Christianity, it can hardly he a reproach 
to our Government, that they were not, in the very 
earliest stage of the great experiment of Indian 
Government, cognisant of that-fact—a fact, indeed, 
which could only be ascertained by a progressive 
series of small attempts upon the forbearance or 
indifference of the people.' 

My own impression is—nay, indeed, it is a 
profound conviction'in my mind—that the cause of 
Cliristianity in India is indebted, humanly speaking, 
to nothing so much as the often-condemned “ back¬ 
wardness” of our forefathers. The protection which 


the British Government afforded to the religious 
institutions of the countr}^, and the unwillingness 
which for a long time it exhibited to encourage, 
or even to permit, any efforts for the conversion 
of the people to the Christian faith, seem ti Imve 
disarmed them of the jealousy and suspicion with 
which otherwise they might have regarded the 


more ostentatious assertion of our national faith, 
as evidenced by the construction of churches, the 
multiplication of Christian priests, and the appear¬ 
ance on the scene of hierarchical dignities unknowm 
in the earlier years of our residence in India. I 
do not dwell upon the effect which this confidence 
must have had upon the establishment, the extension, 
and the consolidation of our dominion ; although it 
is obvious that upon our political success the 
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diffusion of our Christianity wholly depended. It 
is too much the fashion with ‘some writers and 


speakers to consider those two conditions as distinct 
from, nay, indeed, antagonistic with each other; as 
though anything which teilded to the downfall of 
our temporal kingdom in India could have contributed 
to the extension of Christ’s kingdom on earth. It is 
hardly worth while to enlarge upon this. What I 
am now contending for is, that if the people of India 
had not felt that their religions were secure .against 
the assaults of the British Government, the British 
Government could not have asserted, as it has done, 
its own religion, without obstruction from the 
conflicting faiths by which it w^as surrounded. 
When the whole subject was sifted and examined, 
in 1812-1813, there was no more potent argument 
advanced in favour of the safety with which the 
British Government in India might, in the most 


open and demonstrative manner, assert its Chris- 
tiani' than that derived from the fact that the 
people had learnt from the experience of years 
that their own institutions were secure from the 
assaults of the British ruler, and that the pledges 
made to them at the outset would not be broken.* 

Up to this period, indeed—that is, up to the 
Charter renewal of 1813—the British Government 
in India, by the policy it adopted, had sown broad¬ 
cast seeds of confidence in the minds of the people, 
u Confidence is a plant of slow growth ; ” but when it 


* See the arguments of Lord Teignmoath and others. — 
Chapter VIH. 
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ce takes root in the soil, it is not easily destroyed. 
Such confidence as our Government had generated hy 
the unstinting toleration of years, was not to be dis¬ 
turbed hy any manifestations, purely unaggressive in 
their character, of a respect for the ordinances of its 
own religion. The extension of the Anglican Church 
in India, therefore, excited no .irritation or alarm in 
the public mind. Christian high-priests itinerated 
from one end of the country to another, consecrating 
churches, ordaining ministers, confirming native con¬ 
verts, visiting Christian schools, and otherwise contri¬ 
buting to the dignity and prosperity of our national 
faith. But all this the natives regarded with indif¬ 
ference, because their own institutions were safe. 
Nay, more; the toleration with which they recipro¬ 
cated ours went even beyond this. It was held, and 
rightly held, that so long as the people thoroughly 
trusted the Government itself, the private efibrts of 
individuals or of religious associations to convert the 
people to Christianity might, if prosecute with 
prudence, be prosecuted with safety. And from that 
time the Christian missionary went about his holy 
work unobstructed by the Government, and without 
injury to the State.' All this was gTeat progress in 
the right direction; and why was it so successful? 
Because the Government not only stood aloof from all 
proselytizing efforts, but tolerated and protected the 
religious institutions of the country* ' Up to the year 
1813, the natives of India may have believed that not 
only the English Government, but the English people, 
were wholly indifferent to the glory of their national 
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faith_^nay, some may have questioned whether the 

Feringhee had any national faitli. But between 
the years 1813 and 1833 no ’^ich doubts can ever 
have entered into their minds. They saw Christian 
churches springing up everywhere; they saw the 
servants of Government punctually attending public 
worship on the Christian Sabbath; they saw that, on 
that one day of the seven, business and pleasure were 
laid aside; they saw that more Christian priests, and 
some of the highest dignity, were arriving to minister 
to the Christian congregations; and they saw that, 
supported by the English people, though not by the 
English Government, the Christian missionary was 
itinerating through all parts of the country. This 
was the first experimental epoch—the epoch of vigo¬ 
rous self-assertion. It was plainly demonstrated to 
the people that Christianity was a living fact; and 
having succeeded so far, we began to consider how 
much further we might proceed without danger to 
the S te. 

There were two directions along which the next 
stage of progress might have run, but one incom¬ 
parably more hazardous than the other. There were 
few persons of sound intelligence, indeed, who coun¬ 
selled the assumption by Government of an aggressive 
attitude—or, in other words, the direct interference of 
the State in measures for the evangelization of the 
people. From the adoption of such a course, nothing 
better could have been looked for than disastrous 
failure. The other, though apparently not altogether 
without danger, indicated a far better prospect of 
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access. It was clear that it was not the duty of the 
State to assail the’^religions of the country; but it 
was not equally clear^'that it ivas the duty of the State 
to protect them to an extent indicative of a desire, 
on the part of Government, to secure their perma¬ 
nence and prosperity. A question then arose as to 
whether the connexion of the State with the idola¬ 
tries of the country might not be severed in whole or 
in part, without creating any popular disaffection 
injurious to British rule; and the question was 
answered in the affirmative. Then began the second 
experimental epoch—the epoch of self-emancipation. 
From 1833 to 1853, the duration of the next Charter 
or Act, under which India was governed, the British 
Government, whilst continuing to assert, and with in¬ 
creased vigour, its own Christianity, gradually eman¬ 
cipated itself from that intimate connexion with the 
idolatrous institutions of the country, which manv 
had long regarded as its standing reproach. At the 
same time, it struck boldly at the inhuma. rites 
and cruel practices which it had so long permitted 
and, although still in no wise identifying itself with 
Christian Missions, gave large protection and en¬ 
couragement to Christian converts, by removing the 
disabilities which the Hindoo law had imposed upon 
them, and giving them equal rights of inheritance 
with their unconverted brethren. In doing this, the 
British Government did all that it could do with 
safety; and it was enabled to do so much, only 
because it abstained from taking part in any direct 
efforts for the conversion of the people, and prohi- 
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bited its own servants from taking any active part in, 
or otherwise oflScially identifying themselves ivdth, 
such efforts. It will be found, indeed, at every 
stage of the inquiry, that the policy of the British 
Government in India, which has so often been said to 
be antagonistic to Christianity, has been conservative 
of its true interests; and that, however tardy the pro¬ 
gress of evangelization may have been in proportion 
to the yearning desires of all true Christians, such 
progress could only have been attained undei a system 
of wise precaution and prudent restiaint. 

The new epoch which commenced after the passing 
of the Act of 1853, was distinguished at the outset by 
new manifestations of experimental boldness on the 
part of the British Government. If it had not been 
disastrously interrupted by the great Sepoy rebellion, 
the epoch embracing the twenty years from 1853 to 
1873 would not improbably have been mainly distin¬ 
guished by State patronage of Christian education. 
The I itish Government, though still unprepared to 
identify itself in any way with direct efforts for the 
conversion of the people, had begun to manifest its 
interest in sucb undertakings by affording grants- 
in-aid to missionary educational institutions, and by 
the admission of the Bible to the .libraries of the Go¬ 
vernment schools. This was held to be no departure 
from the principle of “religious neutrality, but it 
was a further experiment upon the toleration of the 
people, and its success would in all probability have 
induced other movements in the same direction. 
There were signs, too, of an increased inclination to 
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with the social usages of the Hindoos, when 
at variance with reason and humanity; and as the 
alumni of our schools and colleges grew into heads 
of families, taking the places of the old bigoted, 
uneducated Hindoos, it is probable that great pro¬ 
gress would have been made in the improvement 
of the manners and customs of the people. The 
great rebellion of 185/ has, however, brought all this 
good work to a fearful stand-still, and it now only - 
remains for us to consider how far the great question 
of the diffusion of the Gospel in India is affected by 
recent calamitous events. 

The first point that suggests itself for inquiry is, 
to what extent, if to any, have those calamities resulted 
from the measures, related or glanced at in the pre¬ 
ceding chapters, for the religious enlightenment or the 
social improvement of the people. To the solution of 
this, and of almost every other question connected with 
the great subject of Christianity in India, the most 
extreme opinions have been brought. On or side it 
has been declaied that the mutiny has resulted froni 
the religious apprehensions of the people, excited by 
the continued innovations of the English, threatening 
their ancestral faiths and their time-honoured social 
usages; and on the other side, it has been asserted 
with equal confidence that God has visited us with ^ 
this affliction as a signal mark of His displeasure on 
account of our national remissness in the great work 
of upholding His kingdom and diffusing His word. 
The truth will be found somewhere at a considerable 
^ distance from either of these extremes; 'but the latter 
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/thesis is infinitely more unreasonable than 
er. Whatever our national remissness—how little 
soever may have been the all that we have done to 
establish Christ s kingdom among the Gentiles of the 
' Eastern world, we were never striving more earnestly or 


more successfully to build up that kingdom, than at the 
very moment when the great chastisement overtook us. 
And, on that account, did it overtake us? Not 


wholly on that account; but partly on that account. 
It would be as uncandid to deny that the religious 
and social innovations of the English in India had 
anything to do with the outbreak, as it would be unjust 
to assert that they were the sole causes of it. There 
is nothing more difl&cult than to determine the extent 
to which the feeling of insecurity engendered by these 
innovations found its way to the inner heart of society. 


It has been said, in language of exultation, that “ the 
whole land has been shaken by Missions to its inner¬ 
most centre * and that Hindoos and Mahomedans 


* See tj recent work of the Rev. 
M. A. Sljcrring (formerly mission¬ 
ary in Benares), entitled “ Tlieindian 
Church during the Great Rebellion.’^ 
“ Tlie influence of missions has been 
felt everywhere. There is scarcely 
a Hindoo or a Mahomedan who has 
not heard of Christ. Not a few are 
well acquainted with the tenets of 
our religion and can reason upon 
them intelligently. The whole land 
has been shaken by missions to its 
innermost centre. The Hindoo 
trembles for liis religion—the Maho- 
niedan for his. Both religions seem 
to be crumbling away from beneath 
tliem The jeopardy of idolatry 
Lforetbe mysterious power of the 
f-, ^ri ts flilnahle to every thought- 
^He acknowledges the 


Christianity—predicts the time when 
there will be but one religion in all 
India—the Christian ; predicts the 
destruction of idolatry and the ex¬ 
tinction of caste, and the universal 
prevalence of a creed which in his 
heart he now recognises, and with 
his lips often avows, to he infinitely 
superior to his own.^^ Tliis writer, 
it need scarcely be added, is not ono 
of those who look upon the rebellion 
as a judgment upon us for our 
supineness. ‘‘God,’^ he says, “has put 
great honour on his servants in India 
in permitting them to be the instru¬ 
ments of such stupendous results. 
♦ * * * I think it is manifest 
that Gftd approves the work that is 
heing done in India, and I fain hope 
and trust, approves also the men 
performing the work.” 



apprehensions of the priesthood. 


fike ai-e trembling for their religions. This language 
may be exaggerated; but, although the effect pro¬ 
duced upon the greVt mass of the people may have 
been far more superficial than is here supposed, I can¬ 


not doubt that the fears of the priesthood have been 
largely excited. They hav^ trembled for their offices; 
trembled for their gains; ti’embled for the exclusive¬ 
ness, which made them sovereigns among the people. 
And we may be sure that they did their best, in 
a conjuncture of circumstances favourable in the 
extreme to their designs, to alarm and to irritate the 
public mind by propagating reports of the intention 
of the British Government forcibly to convert the 
people to Christianity. Preposterous as is this idea 


of forcible conversion, it has often taken possession of 
the. minds even of tlie more educated classes; and 
in the astute hands of Pundits and Moulavees no 
more formidable weapon can be conceived. The 
delusion once propagated, the hostile chiefs knew how 
to turn it to.account; and they invariably barged 
their proclamations with appeals to the religious 
feelings of the people, who were incited to make 
common cause against the encroaching Feringhee. 

That this apprehension of the destruction of the 
ancient religions of the people was but one of many 
concurrent sources of irritation is certain; but it is 
equally certain that it was one. I have endeavom-ed, 
in the most impartial spirit, to ascertain whether any 
special animosity against missionaries and missionary 
establishments has been exhibited hy th® insurgents, 
but there has been too much inconsistency in their 
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conduct to admit of an}* general inferences being fairly 
deduced from it. It is certain, however, that native 


Christians wei'e assailed with £ much bitterness as 
Europeans; but this may have been, not so much 
on account of their faith, as because of their steadfast 
adherence to the British. In many cases, English 
scholars—that is, Hindoo , or Mahomedan readers and 
writers of the English language—wei*e especial objects 
of popular indignation. It is true that, in some places, 
the Christian Sabbath was fixed upon as the appointed 
day of insurrection, and the first attack was made upon 
the Christian church. But this seems rather to have 
been a point of convenience than of fanaticism; the 
ffreat aim of the mutineers, an indiscriminate mas- 
sacre of the Europeans, being greatly facilitated by 
theii’ assemblage under a common roof, and the 
absorption of their minds by a common object. All 
symptoms, indeed, fairly considered, it does not ap¬ 
pear that the anger of the insurgents was especially 
directfagainst the Christianity of their victims. 
The apostacy of all the Christians, in the country 
would not have stayed the insurrection, nor do I 
believe that it would have even mitigated its fury. 

I cannot perceive anything, therefore, in these recent 
calamitous events to induce us to retrace any of the 
steps which we have taken; but, assuredly, gi’eater 
caution during the next few years is rather to be 
counselled than less. The religious neutrality of the 
British Government in India has been proclaimed 


by the Queen in Council, and must ever be a substan¬ 
tive article of our political faith. One of the prime 
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yects—nay, tlie prime object (for we can do nothing 
without it) of all oiu’ efforts, as a Government and as 
individuals, during tffe first years succeeding the sup¬ 
pression of the mutiny, is the tranquillization of the 
public mind. Such a conflict must necessarily leave 
behind it an irritable condition of the whole frame of 
society, demanding from us the application of the 
most soothing remedies. Until* we have restored 
the national confidence in the non-aggressive spirit of 
the British Government, all that we do will be re¬ 
garded with suspicion, and, perhaps, repelled with 
aversion. I cannot think, therefore, that the present 
time is one either for the verbal enunciation, or for 
the practical demonstration, of what is called “a 
bolder Christian policy.” I cannot think, as many 
excellent people think, that this is the time to 
“ strike.” Let the State proclaim its own religion 
as manfully as it will; but in all that relates to the 
religions of others, it cannot be too quiescent. 

It is not, perhaps, sufficient to speak out 0 such 
a subject in mere generalities. An appeal has been 
made to the public mind on certain specific points 
of practice, and it may not be unprofitable briefly to 
consider them. One leading feature of the Christian 
scheme of some religious reformers is the abolition of 
all endowments granted by the State to the religions 
of the country. This question has already been dis¬ 
cussed. To advocate such a measure is to advocate a 
discreditable breach of faith; and so long as Chris¬ 
tianity is endowed from the revenues of .India, such 
a proposal strikes at the very root of the neutrality 
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of the British Government. It is not necessary to 
repeat what has been said on .'This subject in a pre¬ 
ceding chapter. 

Then it is recommended, by some able and excel¬ 
lent men, that Christianity should be openly taught 
in our Government schools; that “the formation of 


Bible classes of an improved character in as many 
schools as possible should be a recog-nised branch of 
the educational department,” and that “ inspectors 
should endeavour to establish them in the same way 
as they originate improvements of any other kind. 
This doctrine is supported by the high authority of 
Sir John Lawrence and Colonel Herbert Edwardes. 
The objection is of a kindred character to that which 
applies to the proposal for the abolition of religious 
endowments. How can we, in accordance with any 
system of religious neutrality, apply the revenues 
of India to the instruction of the people .in the tenets 
. of Cl) ‘stianity, without, at the same time, instructing 
them 111 their own national religions? If Christianity 
is to be taught in the schools, supported by the public 
purse—or, in other words, by the labour of the people 
—Hindooism and Mahomedanisra must also be taught, 
or there can be no such thing as neutrality. But if 
we were to set out from a new starting-point and to 
ignore the neutrality principle altogether, what then ? 
The evangelization of the people is the great object to 
be attained; and I have a profound conviction that 
that object will not be promoted by a measure, the 
effect of which, in all probability, would be to empty 
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Government sclioois. It is no answer to tliis, 
that the missionary schools in which Christianity is 
openly taught, are weii, attended by heathen children. 
The people of India associate the idea of missionary 
teaching with that of argument and persuasion; but 
all Government measures are identified in their minds 




. with authority-and coercion. However repugnant to 
reason may be' the idea of forcible conversion to Chris¬ 
tianity, it. is a disturbing fact in the minds of the 
people. Send, as is proposed, chaplains, or mission¬ 
aries, or ordained schoolmasters, or other competent 
religious instructors, into the Goverament schools, 
and a notion, however preposterous, of this forcible 
conversion will immediately take possession of the 
public? mind.’ In the neutrality of the Government 
lies the hopQ of the missionaries. It is the basis of 
all evangelical success. To depart from it will not 
be to promote, but to obstruct the progress of Chris¬ 
tianity ; and, therefore, I devoutly hope that the 
principle will be maintained. 

•Moreover, it is proposed that whilst wo are doing 
everything that we can do to demonstrate the vitality 
of the Christian religion, the British Government 
should check the demonstrativeness of the religions of 
the country. Hindoo and Mahomedan processions arc 
abominations in the eyes of Christian men; and, there¬ 
fore, it is said that a Christian Government should not 
fie satisfied with withdrawing from all constructive 


sanction and support of these obtrusive ceremonials, 
but should actively suppress them by tho strong hand 
of the law. A.11 religious processions, it is said, might 
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abolished, “not on religious grounds’’—that is, 
not professedly on religious grounds^ ‘‘but simply 
as a police measui'e.” How %ould this affect the 
question of religious neutrality ? By prohibiting all 
religious processions, it is said, we should prohibit 
those of the Christian religion. Now Eomanism, it 
is true, delights in these processions, and in India 
fairly competes with Mahomedanisra or Hindooism in 
its external displays. But Protestantism does not 
delight in processions, and Protestantism is the leli- 
gion of the State. An Act, therefore, prohibiting 
religious processions in the public streets, would 
affect all creeds but that of the Government passing 
the Act. It is not, therefore, very apparent that, 
oive it what gloss you may, such a measure would be 
hi conformity with our avowed principles of neutrality 

and toleration. 

If the total suppression of all religious procession^ 
in the public ways could be successfully carriwl out, 
it wc Id be an authoritative interference with the 
religions of the country in no way removed from 
persecution. Christianity does not enjoin or permit 
nersecution; and “ truth,” it has been well said,^ “ is 


conffiderationr The Christian rulers 
. India, he says, are not called to 



or offend against public decency. 
They' must not, as Christians, pro¬ 
hibit heathen worship, nor interfere 
with its advocates when they preach 

is 
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y itself.” It has been asserted that these public 
processions are not an essential part of the religions 
of the country. If may he said, in the same way, 
that church-building., is no essential part of the 
religion of Christ. Primitive Christianity had little 


or nothing to do with pulpits and pews. But to pi*o- 
hibit the erection of Christian churches would be to 
persecute Christianity; and, to prohibit those other 
forms of religious demonstrativeness in which Hindoos 
and Mahomedans rejoice, w'ould be to persecute those 
creeds, and, I firmly believe, to strengthen rather than 
to weaken their power. 

But tho ability of the British Government to sup¬ 
press these religious processions may be fairly doubted. 
It is difficult to imagine anything more fatally calcu¬ 
lated to exasperate both Hindoos and Mahomedans, 
and to incite them to violent resistance. The prohi¬ 
bition of religious processions (including, I presume, 
marriage processions—events of daily occurrence,) can 
only be enforced at the bayonet’s point; ai) at a 
time when every effort should be directed to the 
tranquillization of the public mind, I can imafrine 
nothing more pernicious — but for the high cha¬ 


racter of those from whom the proposal emanates, 
I should say anything more insane—than to provoke 
desperate collisions between Fanaticism and Autho¬ 
rity. The natives of India would, riot unreasonably, 
regard the suppression of their external ceremonies as 
an act of religious persecution to be speedily followed 
by the demolition of their mosques and jiagodas; and 
we should soon be in the midst of all the horrors of 
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another rebellion not to be trodden out as speedily as 
the last. 

The disallowance of native holidays is another 
measure of reform which has recently been advocated. 
At the period of certain native festivals there is a 
suspension of public business. Government recog¬ 
nises these festivals by'the temporary closing of its 
oflSces; and private establishments, dependent upon 
native agency, foliow the example. Now, it is per¬ 
fectly clear that we have no more right to compel 
the official attendance of Hindoos at the time o*f the 
Doorgah Poojah, than, of Christian underlings on 
Good Friday or Christmas-day. But it is not equally 
plain that, therefore, the State is bound to recognise 
these festivals by closing the public offices. It would 
be sufficient, for all pm-poses of toleration, to grant 
leave of absence to every public servant applying for 
permission to absent ’ himself, in order that he may 
perform the services of his religion. There are in 
every Government-office men of various creeds, and 
there will, at the time of any particular festival, be a 
sufficient number of servants not called away to take ^ 
part in it, to perform the current duties of the depart¬ 
ment. The middle course here recommended will 
answer all purposes; it wilFcontinue to the natives of 
the country the privilege which they have heretofore 
enjoyed, and which, indeed, they have a right to 
gjpect; and it will release the Government from the 
necessity of a general observance of the native holi¬ 
days in a manner calculated to impress the people with 
the belief that their festivals are approved by the State. 
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Lnother suggestion is, that Christianity should be 
encouraged and supported by a more liberal extension 
of State patronage xo Christian converts. There 
would seem to be an impression on the public mind 
in England that native Christians are, somehow or 
other, excluded from public, employment. There 
can be no greater mistake. There is no law or regu¬ 
lation prohibiting their appointment to any office 
under the State, and.if practically there is any exclu- 
*sion, it must be of a local and accidental character. 

I never heard that Government, as a Government, 
had any objection to the employment of native 
Christians. If, however, the number of these con¬ 
verts employed throughout India in the public 
service does not boar a just proportion to the number 
of Hindoos and Mahomedans so employed, and if 
they be equally well qualified for office, there is & 
reasonable presumption that personal prejudices have 
operated to the disadvantage of the class. The only 
way to remedy the evil is to remove those prej dices. 
Any open and systematic encouragement to Christian 
converts of the nature proposed, is to be deprecated. 
Firstly, because we cannot, without offence to Chris¬ 
tianity itself, bribe people to embrace it.* And, 
secondly, because any especial indulgence to Chris¬ 
tians, on the score of their religion, would be an 
injustice to the people of other religious persuasions, 
and a departure from our avowed principles of neu- 

** ^ristian rulers of India,” ofiBce, or by attaching any honours 
says Mr. Baptist Noel, “are not or emoluments to that pr^essioni 
^rmitted to Wibe heathens to pro- for this may creatb hypocrites, but 
fess faith m Christ, by the offer of canuot make men Christians. 
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^rality and toleration. Any exclusion from office or 
any disproportionate preferment, on tlie score of 
religion, would be equally unjusc. . 

S°uch are the special questions of a purely religious 
character which have recently been brought to the 
notice of the English people, iii connexion with the 
momentous subject of the future career of Chiis- 
tianity in India, So far, then, as by ‘‘ a bolder 
Christian policy,” it is meant to signify increased 
ao-oressiveness against the religions of the counti j, 
the recommeudation, from whatsoever quarter it may 
proceed, must be- rejected by the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment. Nay, indeed, it lias already been rejected. 
Th eproclamation of Queen Victoria, which, on the _ 
1st of November, 1858, was promulgated by the 
Indian Viceroy to the princes and the people of the 
country, contained these significant words: “Eiimly 
relying ourselves on the truth of Chiistianity, and 
acknowledging with gratitude the solace of religion, 
we di diiii'ti alike the right and the desire to impose 
our convictions on any of our subjects. l\e declaie 
it to be our Royal will and pleasure, that none be in 
any wise favoured, none molested or disquieted, by 
reason of their religious faith and observances, but 
that all shall alike enjoy the equal and impartial 
protection of the law ; and we do strictly chaige 
and enjoin all those who may be in authority under 
us that they abstain from all interference with the 
religious belief or worship of any of our subjects, 
on pain of our highest displeasure.” In these words 
the Christianity of the British Government and the 
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Iwitish nation is worthily asserted, and the toleration 
of the State distinctly proclaimed. These principles 
are now to he wrought out in practice. In doing so, 
the Government is not called upon to commit itself 
to any further innovations, or to resort to a course 
of cowardly retrogression. Whatever may have been 
its ancient short-comings, the State had already done 
as much as it behoved it to do, in vindication of its 
own religion, before the rebellion of 1857 hurst over 
our heads. And I think it had done all that it 
prudently could do in the present state of the Hindoo 
mind, to divest, by authoritative interference, Hin- 
dooism of its most revolting attributes. More at 
some future period may be done, when we see that 
the harvest is ready; hut at present it is wiser, I 
do not say to leave, but to aid, the Hindoo mind 
to work out its own regeneration, than to force on 
from without the desired changes, which, to be 
effectual, must take gi’owth from wuthin. 

Let the State exalt, by all possible meai , the 
blessed religion which it professes ; but, earnestly 
desiring to hasten the extension of Christ’s kingdom 
upon earth, let it leave the work of religious instruc¬ 
tion to the missionaries. Let it rebuild all the 
churches which have been destroyed; let it construct 
others wheresoever there is a Christian flock without 
a fold; let it increase the number of its gospel- 
ministers, taking .especial care that the men who 
fight its battles are not without the means of spiritual 
solace and instruction; let it do all honour to the 
Sabbath, and observe all the ordinances of our faith, 
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nen-lect no special occasion, of humiliation or 
thanksgiving for chastisements or mercies received. 
Let it, hy these and other means, demonstrate to the 
people that the English have a religion of which 
they are proud, and that of the external observances 
of that religion they are never unmindful; and let it 
prove, hy its unerring justice, by its respect for the 
rights of others, by its mercy, its toleration,^ its bene¬ 
ficence, in a word, by its love, that the religion thus 
outwardly manifested is a living principle, not a 
pageant and a sham. 

Moved hy boundless compassion for the ignorance 
of the people, by which their degrading superstitions * 
are kept alive, let the State provide largely the means 
of secular instruction for its Hindoo and Mahomedan 
subjects; but let, in no sense, its educational institu¬ 
tions be missionary colleges in disguise.* Let know¬ 
ledge of all kinds be open to the people; let there 
he no sealed book; no Ind^.v Expurgatorius. If a 
Hind i) or Mahomedan student desire to be instructed 
in the doctrines of Christianity, let the knowledge he 
seeks be imparted to him; but let it on no account be 
forced upon, or even offered to him. Let the mission¬ 
aries, however, declare boldly their object; let them 
multiply their schools; invite all who will to enter 


♦ It may, I know, be contended 
that strict neutrality in matters of 
education is imiwssible— the mere 
nlivsical truths taught in our schools 
^intr of a nature to upset the Hin- 
^ fJmoirony, wliich is a part of 
1 vion of the great hulk of the 
therehoi although these truths 
people. of the doc- 

*.7 - « 

part of our religion. 


no 

They are he- 


^eved by thousands who are not 
Christians; and being demonstrable 
facts, not speculative doctrines, I 
cannot see that Government is bound 
to take account of the accident of 
their being antagonistic to Hindoo* 
iem, ot that in simply enunciating 
them 9^ a part o^eneral scientific 
education common to the whole 
world, it can be charged with a viola¬ 
tion of the principle of neutrality. 
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them; and unreservedly declare the truths of Chris¬ 
tianity. This is the concern of the people of England. 
The business is in their own hands. Labourers will 
not be wanting, if they who do not labour will supply 
the hire. That they are prepared to do so—nay, that 
they are already doing so, we'have ample demonstra¬ 
tions ; and we cannot doubt that Providence in its 
own good time will recompense the national zeal. 
That more will eventually be done by teaching than 
by preaching, I believe. Our best hope is that large 
bodies of the people will drift into Christianity; not 
that, by a sudden plunge, diving from one shore, they 
will emerge into the clear light of the opposite coast 
of Truth. The drifting away from Hindooism is cer¬ 
tain ; for, indeed, it has long ago commenced. It has 
been apprehendedf that the period after this didfting 
out of Hindooism would not be without its attendant 
dadgers, as the people would be i-eleased from all 
religious restraints. But it has been argued, on the 
other hand, that even this transition-state is bptter 
than the old condition of supei'stitious darkness; 
and that the Hindoos are not a people to remain long 
without a faith to which they may cling, f In all the 


♦ By Sir John Malcolm and others. 
Malcolm (Political History) says:— 
Perhaps the greatest of all dangers 
will occur when our subjects, taught 
by us, shall cast off those excellejjfc 
moral restraints with which their 
religion, with all its error and super¬ 
stition, abounds, and yet not adox)t 
tiittt sincerity of faith in the divine 

“ Even suppoa --T- 

^ to remain in 
the middle state, they are better than 


they were, but they cannot remain in 
that state. Human nature cannot 
do without the comforts and hopes of 
religion; and least of all Hindoo 
nature, which is not made of such 
stern, self-relying stuff as our Anglo- 
Saxon character. These natives mu,st 
have some religion *, they cannot 50 
hack to Hindooism, They show no 
disjiosition to turn aside to Maho- 
medanism; they must, iho«ioro, go 
on to Christianity, towards which 
they are carried by irresistible 
progress of events.’* 
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Jarge towns, in which European education has made 
any great progress, Idolatry ha« ceased to he the 
religion of the younger generation; and that will 
]je—indeed, is fast hecoming^an’important epoch in 
the history of Christianity in India, when the old 
bigoted race of Hindoos shall disappear fiom the 
scene, and the alumni of our English colleges 
become heads of families in their place. If they 


themselves repose neither on Hindooisra nor on Chiis- 
tianity, hut take refuge in a middle state of what 
they call theo-philanthropism, there is good hope for 
their sons—ay, and I may add, for their daughtfers. 
In a country where parental authority is powerful, 
the bigotry of the elder generation must naturally 
have been an obstacle ^ Veligidii^ -and social pro¬ 
gress; but the children of the young men who in 
their hot youth delighted to insult their idols with 
mocking words and irreverent gestures, are little 
likely to he deterred by any domestic influences from 
advaii ing onward along the path of reformation. 
Not cradled in Idolatry, like their fathers, they will 
have a fair start from the beginning. There will be 
nothing for them to unlearn. They may go at once 


in quest of the Truth. 

As for ourselves, for the small handful of Christian 
men whose mission I firmly believe it is, in Gods 
good time, to evangelize the great Indian races, what 
we have now to do is to possess ourselves in faith, 
and with faith to have patience; doing nothing 
rashly, nothing precipitately, lest our own folly should 
mar the good work, and retard the ripening of the 
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est. But greater even than Faith and Hope is 
Charity; for amidst much that is doubtful in the 
extreme, and of most difficult solution, there is one 
truth most nearly concerning us all, that engenders 
no conflict of opinion, no inner or outer strife—one 
truth which every man, without the shadow of a 
misgiving, may take to his heart confidently and 
courageously—and that truth is, that we have now 
reached an epoch in the history of our Anglo-Indian 
empire in which every Christian man who is brought 
face to face with the natives of the country may 
demonstrate his Christianity as never yet he has had 
chance of doing it before. Be he in the service, or 
he he out of the service—^be he old or young—^be he 
high in rank or of humble station—he may assert 
his national faith by vindicating that great cardinal 
principle of Christianity, the forgiveness of enemies— 
praying for them who have persecuted and despite- 
fully used his race. 

Increased kindness and consideration towaf Is the 
natives of the country should now be the rule and 
the practice of every Englishman whose lot is cast 
among them. The amnesty which has been pro¬ 
claimed by the Queen of England should be echoed 
by every Christian heai't. Terrible things truly have 
been done, and the Lord God of Beconipences has 
suffered a terrible retribution to overtake the wrong¬ 
doers. For every Christian man, woman, or child^ 
^bo has fallen in this great struggle, how many 
mdoos and Mahomedans have perished at the 
atonets point, at the cannon’s mouth, or in the 
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noose of the gibbet! Does not sucb gi-eat national 
punishment wipe out the national oifence ? and ought 
we not to he so satisfied with such a measure of 
retribution that boimdless compassion may righteously 
take the place of anger and revenge in e\ery Chiis- 

tian heart ? , ^ 

Such assertion of the best part of practical Chris¬ 
tianity cannot speak in vain to the people. Eveiy 
Englishman so demonstrating that the religion he 
professes is a living principle within him is a mis- 
sionaiy of the best kind. His language cannot be 
misunderstood ; his doctrines cannot he gainsayed. 
Such potent influence is there, indeed, in tins the 
grandest of all human lessons—the forgiveness of 
enemies—that the bare enunciation of it has ere now 
converted heathens to a living Christianity. “ Surely 
this is truth—surely this is truth!” has been the 
spontaneous exclamation, the irresistible belief of men 
hearing it for the first time.* And if there has been 
such pwer in the mere spoken words, what must 


* This striking fact is mentioned 
by Dr. Duff in his -work on “India 
and Indian Missions.” The Sermon 
on the Mount vas read by him to a 
number of inquiring Hindoo youtlis. 
The profound irnpressioii produced 
on their minds by the passage, 
aaj/ unto i/ou, love your enemies; bless 
ih(>m that curse you : do aood to them 



whelming moral loveliness some¬ 
thing tliat contrasted so luminously 
with all that he had been previously 
taught to regard cOS revealed by 
God, that he could not help crying 
out in ecstasy, ‘ Oh! how beautiful- 
how divine; surely, this is the truth, 
this is. the truth, tliis is the truth* 
It seemed to be a feeling, though ot 
a higher and holier nature, sonie- 
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re be in the living lesson! It is well that we 
should think of this, and in all humility of heart; for 
if we have much to^ibrgive, may not there also be 
much for which we' need forgiveness? The progres¬ 
sive improvement in the lives of the English in India 
is a fact which has been illustrated in these pages. 
We have not, in recent times, practically disgraced 
our Chi'istianity, as om- forefathers were once wont to 
disgrace it. But I am afraid that, in one important 
respect, we have not done all that we might have done 
to adorn it. We have not regarded the natives of the 
country as we have regarded* our ot\ti people. We 
have not, in our daily lives, treated them with the 
gentleness, the respect, the consideration which they 
would have won from us, had they been of the same 
colour and the same creed. I am. afraid that wo have 
rarely, in our intcrcom’se with them, forgotten the 
difference between the couqueror and the conquered, 
and that when we have not treated them with cruelty, 
we have treated them with contempt. The tone of 
the dominant race continually asserts itself in a man¬ 
ner which, if ever applied to ourselves, we should feel 
to be galling in the extreme. There are some wdio 
vehemently assert that this tone shonld now become 
louder and more imperious; that we should never 
suffer the natives of the country to forget for a 
moment that we are there by virtue of our superior 
prowess; that having now got the 1109 ! of the con- 


p^sioD°*‘Lov^ repeating the ex- 

them that curse yon' 

exclaiming, ‘ How i"cau( ^ 

this is the truth!' 

allowed to rest satisfied till hb grati¬ 


tude for the discovery endeil hi re¬ 
nouncing all his sacrhic^s, hm 
and false gods, for the oito sacr^co 
by which the true Clod 
fee ted t Item, wh o have come to a know-. 
letlge ot the truth as it is m Jesu^.. 
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upon tbonij we should sternly and remorselessly 
keep it there. But God will never suffer us so to 
hold these Eastern races in subjection. If there he 
one thing which more than another He has taught us, 
speaking terribly to us through these late calamities, 
it is that the natives of India—abject, down-trodden 
as we have long supposed them to he—are capable of 
rising against their conquerors, and that we cannot 
permanently hold them. in subjection by their fears. 
It is by our practical Christianity, by lessons of kind¬ 
ness and love, by doing never to them what we would 
not have done to ourselves, that we must now en¬ 
deavour to perpetuate the connexion between the two 
countries, and to diffuse our Christianity among the 
people, by showing them how holy a thing it is, and 
how blessed its results. To the missionary and to 
the schoolmaster may well he left the direct work 
of preaching and of teaching. There is no want of 
appointed labourers, and there is no need, therefore, 
that <^he servants of Government should tread in 
those especial vineyards. But no man need complain, 
therefore, that he is prohibited from doing the work 
of his heavenly Master. By the blamelessness of his 
life, by the gentleness of his demeanom*, by his abun¬ 
dant charity, by his deeds of mercy, by his steadfast 
assertion of his holy religion, proving that he is not 
only ready, if need be, to die for his faith, but what is 
better still, to live for it, he may make the people 
by whom he is surrounded, so enamoured of Chris¬ 
tianity, that they wUI exclaim, “Surely the religion 
which bears such fruits is not a delusion and an 
imposture.” 
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And the people of England, too—the home-staying . 
people—they also have a duty to perfoi*m. Earnest¬ 
ness is a great thing,- but patience is a better; and 
what should he now preached to the people of Eng¬ 
land, in respect of this great matter of Christianity 
in India, is, that they should possess themselves in 
patience. That all who appreciate the inestimable 
blessings of Christianity should eagerly desire to 
impart to others the glad tidings of salvation, is 
the necessary result of their own sincerity of faith. 
If I have said anything to encourage this desire, 

I shall not have written in vain. But, as one ear¬ 
nestly desiring to hasten the coming of Christ’s 
kingdom, I cannot refrain from counselling modera¬ 
tion in language and forbearance in action. The Devil 
himself could not, in such a crisis as this, desire any¬ 
thing better for his own interests than a display of 
ignorant, unreflecting Christian zeal on the parti of 
his enemies. Pure as may be the source from which 
it springs, such zeal is not in accordance with those 
blessed lessons of practical wisdom taught by Him 
who lifted up His voice against the folly of putting 
new wine into old bottles, and upon whose lips ever 
huiig the lowly exhortation to give no offence. The 
people of England may be assured that the question 
which many would rashly attempt to solve—at any 
time, and under any circumstances, a very difficult 
and a very delicate one—is surrounded with peculiar 
perplexities and embarrassments, the growth of recent 
events, and that any aiTogant rushings-in, regardless 
of the warning voices of those whose i'-e'al takes 
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Other direction, will assuredly retard the comm 
^ch they seek to accelerate. It is vain for us thus 
to endeavour to anticipate God’, good time : we need 
fear nothing if we wait patiently and pmyerfully. 

«What bright hope there is,” recently said one of 
the best of om’ new-school prelates, “ that, m Gods 
good time, India shall become, in reality, a Christian 
country! We may not, indeed, be too sanguine in 
our expectation of immediate results. But the matter 
is in God’s hands, and we cannot doubt that He has 
the intention of christianizing India in the distance. 
God is evidently dealing with us, and working with 
us, and out of all this apparpt evil He mil, eventu¬ 
ally, bring good. Those clouds that have settled so 
thickly over the horizon will soon disperse, and the 
brightness of the Gospel of Christ mil shine yet 
more and more unto the perfect day. True, indeed. 
And the clouds are now well nigh dispersed: the day 

is dawning: there is .glorious promise of meri^an 

brightftess. Let us then .have. Faith; let us have 
Hope; let us have Charity.With great gi s, 

we may “learn for the result to wait Heavens time, 
and to have confidence in Heaven’s means, for the 
extension of Christ’s kingdom upon earth. 
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Appendix I. 

[Chapter IL— Page 60 .] 

THE FIRST PROTESTANT CHURCH IN INDIA. 

An interesting account of Streynsliam Masters’ Church,_^nd 
of th6 charities connected with it, is given by one Charles 
Lockyer, who visited the Madras coast at the begiiuiing of the 
eighteenth ceiitiuy. It conveys, on the whole, rather a favour¬ 
able impression of the settlement:—“ The church is a laro-e 
pile of arched building, adorned with curious caiwcd work,*^a 
stately altar, organs, a wliite copper. caucllestich, very larim 
v uidows, Ac.', which render it inferior to the churches ^f 
London in nothing but bells j there being only one to' nhnd 
sinners of their deVotion ; tliongh I’ve heard a conti-ibution for 
a set was fornferly remitted tVc-Cpihpany. Church stoi'c, anno 
1703, was 6,7e<5‘ pagodas in houses, plate, cash, &c., which, Avith 
orphans’money, makes their account current 13,753 pagodas. 
Orphans’ money is wlttpn wealthy parents dving bcmieatli 
their estates to cltildren incapable of managuio' them, and 
make the Church trustees; to provide a good education' and 
prevent the abuses their minority im'ght render them incident 
to from a single guardian, who often prefers his own private 
ends to the trust reposed in liim. Above thi’ce quafters of 
tins stock not benig at use, and that one might not gain sjll, 
while imother’s cash Hung dead can increase nothing, tlic 
advtmce on what is let out is distributed yearly among them, 
seven°^’°^^‘'^“ to their estates in money, and ra;ikes about 
consideMbfround. Church stock beemne so 
collections ? of pious persohs, and momhly 

nnnr cliviue service, for maintonance of the 

1 ^ j ouo another, amounts to above 350 
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pa<Todas; but they wanted not near that sum, tb© remainder 
is "passed to this account. Prayers ai'e read twice a day; 
but on Sundays, religious worship is most strictly observed. 
Betwixt eif^ht and nine the bell tells us the hour of devotion 
draws neai° a whole company of above 200 soldiers is drawn 
out from the inner fort to the chnrch-door, for a guard to the 
passing president, ladies throng to their pews, and gentle¬ 
men take a serious walk in the yard, if not too hot. On the 
governor’s approach, the organs strike up, and continue a 
welcome till he is seated^ when the minister discharges the 
duty of his function, according to the forms appointed by our 
prudent ancestors for the Church of England. ^ 1 he holy 
sacraments of communion and baptism are received as in 
England; nor is there a Sunday, but the country Protestants 
are^examiued in the. catecliism. They likewise keep a free 
school, in a large room under the library, appointed for that 
purpose, where children may learn to read and write, without 
charge to their parents. Books of divinity in the library are 
valued at 438/. 65.” ' * ' 


Appendix IL 

[Chapter V.—^Page 146.] • 

OBSERVANCE OF THE SABBATH IN INDIA. 

[From a Despatch of the Court of Directors, dated Maf 2ath, 1798.] 

“Conceiving it a duty incumbent upon us to afford our civil 
and military servants, and all Christians living mider our 
protection, professing the Protestant religion, the means of 
attending Divine service, in which we trust those in superior 
Stations will set the example, we most cheerfully acquiesce in 
your proposal for erecting chapels in the progressive mannei 
pointed out in the 63rd paragraph of the letter to which wo 
are now replying, such edifices to be as plain and simple as 
possible, that all minecessary expense may be avoided. 

“ Having thus, as far as depends upon us, provided tor tlie 
due observance of public worship on the Sabbath-day, w’O 
not avoid mentioning the information we have received, 
fl f at the military stations it is no uncommon thing for the 
ilTnitv of the day to be broke m upon by liorse-racing, 
iTt divine worship (for which the Sabbath is especially 

r„jotoed i, 
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'Stations, thbugli chaplains are allotted to them. And we have 
now before us a printed horse-racing account, hy which it 
appears that not less than eight matches were run at Chinsurah 
in one day, and that on it Sunday. We are astonished and 
shocked at this wide deviation from one of the most distinguish¬ 
ing and universal institutions of Christianity. We must sup¬ 
pose it to have been so gradual, that transitions from one step 
to another have been little observed; but the stage at which 
it is now arrived, if our information be true, must appear to 
every reasonable man, highly discreditable to our Government, 
and totally incompatible with.the religion we profess. 

^^To preserve the ascendancy which our national character 
has acquired over the ‘minds of the natives of India, must 
ever be of importance to' the maintenance of the political 
power we possess in the East, find we* ai*e well persuaded that 
this end is not to be ser^d either by a disregard of the 
external observauces of religion, or by any assimilation to 
Eastcni manners and opinions, but leather by retaining all the 
disfcitictions of biir national principles, character, and usages* 
The events which have recently passed in Europe, point out 
that the present is least of all the time in which irreligion 
should be promoted or encouraged; for, with an attachment 
to the religion which we profess, is found to bo intimately con¬ 
nected, attachment to. our laws and constitution; besides 
which, it is'calculated to produce the most beneficial effects 
in society; to maintain in it tbe peace, the subordination, 
all the principles and practices bn which its stability and 
happiness depend. 

Wo thercfcre' enjoin that all such profanations of the 
Sabbath, as haVe been ineiitioned, be forbidden and prevented; 
and that Divine sendee be regularly performed,as in England, 
every Sunday, at all the military stations; and all European 
officers and soldiers, unless hindered by sickness or actual 
duty, arc to be required punetually to attend, for which such 
an hour is to be fixed as shall be most suitable to the climate. 
The chaplains are to be positively ordered to be regular and 
correct in the performance of their duty, and if any one of 
them neglect it, or by his conduct bring diserfedit on Igs pro¬ 
fession, we direct that he be dismissed from our service. 

It is on the qualities of our servants that the safety of the 
British possessions in India essentially depends: on their 
virtue, their intelligence, their laborious application, their 
vigilance and public spirit. We have seen, and do still with 
pleasure see, honourable examples of all these; we are 
anxious to preserve and increase such exampl''-'^^ and therefore 
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cannot contemplate without alarm the excessive, growth of 
fashionable amusement and show, the tendency of whicli is to 
enervate the mind, and impair its nobler qualities, to introduce 
a hurtful emulation in expense, td set up false standards of 
merit, to confound the different orders in societ}’-, and to 
beget an aversion to serious occupations,'’ 


Appendix III. 


• [Chapter Y.—^Page 147.] 


CHARLES GRANT’S FIRST MANIFESTO. 


The following is' an extract fi’om a paper drawn up by 
Mr. Charles Grant, in 1Y92, and given to Mr. Dimdas. It 
is supposed to have laid the foundation of the Resolutions of 

1793, given in a subsequerit appendix:— ' ^ 

“ He will not allow himself to believe, that when so many 
noble and beneficial ends may be served by our possession of 
an empire in the East, we shall content ourselves with the 
meanest and the least, and for the sake^ of thisj frustrate^ all 
the rest. He trusts'we shall dai'e to do justice, liberal justice, 
,^d be persuaded, tliat this principle will carry us to greater 
heights of pi'osperity, than the precautions- of a- selfish^ policy. 
Future events are inscrutable to the keenest speculation, but 
the path of duty is open,;tlie time present^ is ours. By 
planting our language^ our knowledge, our opinions, and our 
religion"^ in om- Asiatic territories, we shall put a great work 
beyond the reach of contingencies; we shall probably have 
wedded the inhabitants of these territories to this country; 
but at any rate^ we shall have done an act of strict duty to 
tliein, and a lasting service to mankind. 

In considering the affairs of the world as under the control 
of the Supreme Disposer, and those distant territorip, as by 
strange events, ])rovjdentially put into our hands, is it not 
reasonable, is it not necessary that we miglit diffuse among 
their inhabit^mts, long sunk in darkness, vice, and misery, 
file li^^ht and tlie benign influences of truth, the blessings of 


Tvpll-reirulated society, tlie improvements and the comforts 
of active industiy? And that in prudently and sincerely 


of active inuuDiv * -“y .; ^ •' onieci cij, 

to answer these ends, we may not only humbly 
W for iSe measure of tl.e same success wlucfi usually 
attended serious aud rational attempts, for the propagation of 




tliat pure and sublime religion which comes from God, but 
best secure the protection of his providential government, of 
which we now see such awful marks in the events of the 
world. 

In every progressive step of this work, we shall also serve 
the original design with which we visited India, that design 
still so importaut to this country;—the extension of our com¬ 
merce. Why is it that so few of nur manufactures and 
commodities are vended there? Not merely because the 
taste of the people is not generally formed to the use of them, 
but because they have not the means of purchasing them. 
The proposed iniprovements would introduce both. As it is, 
our woollens, our manufactures . in'iron, copper, and steel, 
oru' clock^.watches, and toys of ditferent kinds, our glassware, 
and various other articles, are admired there, and would sell 
in great quantities if the people were rich enough to buy 
thoni. Let invention be once awakened among them, let 
them be roused to improvements at home, let them be led by 
industry to multiply, as they may exceedingly, the exchange¬ 
able productions of their country, let them acquire relish for 
the ingenious exertions of the human mind in Europe, for the 
beauties and refinements, endlessly diversified, of European 
art and science, and we shall hciice obtain for ourselves the 
supply of four, and twenty millions of distant subjects. How 
greatly will our country be thus aided in rising still snperioy 
to all her difficulties ; and how stable, as well as unrivtdled, 
may we hope our comme:^c^ null, be, when wo thus rear it on 
right principles and make it'»tfit^ means of their extension 1 
It might bo .too sanguine 'to;form into a wish an id' a most 
pleasing and desirable in itself, that our religion and our 
knowledge might be diffused over other dark portions of the 
globe, where nature has been more kind than human institu¬ 
tions.—This i.s the noblest species of conquest; and -wherever, 
we may yenture to say, our principles and language are 
introduced,, our commerce will follow. 

“To rest in the pi-esent state/}f things, or to determine that 
the situation of our Asiatic subjects, and our connexion with 
them, are such as they ought to he for all ‘time to come, 
seems too daring a conclusion: and if a change, a great 
change bo necessary, no rea.son can be assigned for its com¬ 
mencement at any luture period,-w'bich will not equally*, nay, 
^ i^ore strongly jcecommend its commencement now. do say, 
that things may he left to their own course, or that our Euro¬ 
pean settlements niay prove a sufficient nursery of moral and 
religious instruction for the natives, will he, in effect, to 
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declare, that there shall be no alteration, at least, no eftectual 

Muhammadans, living for centuries intermixed in 
areat numbers with the Hindus, produced no radical change 
fn their character, not merely because they rendered them¬ 
selves disagreeable to their subjects,_but 
those subjects, during that whole period, as uninstructed 11 

effectual points as they found them. ^ imnroved 

imitate the Roman conquerors, who civilized and i p 
the nations whom they subdued, and we 
not only by the obvious wisdom which directed their pohc\ , 
but by local circumstances, as well as by soundei priiicip 
and hitcher motives than tliey possessed. 

“Tl?e examples also of modern European nations pass in 
review bSul We are the fourtl. of those who have 
IwssKsed an Indian empire. 'That of the 

them to U,eir atLpts they made 
r^fbTdistingttUhedtam^to^^^^ 

SoLtgtLToSkteofme; an^ 

liglit, farther than the Roman eag ® j danger of the 

“If the novelty, the , obittlfn^ cannot 

proposed scheme be urged against it, the 

all be consistent; and the Hs , £,j success would 

could have weight, ' Qm- danger must lie in 

be oH%®^|o^;/ingencro^^^ a course contracted and 
pursuing, 1^, following an opposite cotirse, in communi- 

illiberal; bu , , ^d improvement, we shall obey the 

^^^f’lnty of philanthropy, and of policy. We shall 
b*^Jj.atioual means to remove inherent great 


eating 
dictates 
take the 
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usorders, to attach the Hindu people to ourselves, to ensure 
the safety of our possessions, to enhance continually their 
viilue to us, to raise a fair and durable monument to the glory 
of this country, and to in<3rease the happiness of the human 
race.” 


Appendix IV. 

[Chapter VII.—Page 205.] 

THE TKApITIONARY POLICY OF THE EAST 
INDIA COMPANY. 

lA Despatch from the Court of Directors to the. Governor-General in Council.'] 

"Wet liave received, by the General Stuart, your letter of 
the ^ud November last, addressed to the Secret Committee, on 
the subject,©! certain publications ^Yhich had issued from the 
pjissionary press at Serampore, and detailing the proceedings 
which yon had thought it advisable to adopt with regard to 
tliem. 

• “Wlnvtbver is.connected with an attempt to introduce. 
Christianity among the natives of British India cannot but be 
felt as a subject of the greatest importance, and of the greatest 
delicacy, and. \ve lament that circumstances should have 
occurred in any part of our territories, to call for the inter¬ 
ference of our Government ip. matters of that description. 
We are anxious that it should be distinctly understood that 
we are very far from being averse to the introduciion of 
Christianity into India, or Indifterent to the benefits which 
Avonld result from the general diffusion of its doctrines; but 
we liave a fixed and settled opinion that nothing could be 
more uuwi|e and impolitic, nothing even more likely to 
frustrate tig'hopes. and endeavours of those who aim at the 
very objectr*-the introduction of Christianity among the native 
inhabitants—than any imprudjent or injudicious attempt to 
introduce it by ineans wliich should irritate and alarm their 
religious prejudices. That the publication which first excited 
your attention, as well as the paper which you transmitted to 
us, marked C, entitled “ The Use of Wisdom,” is calculated 
to produce those effects, wc conceive can admit of no doubt, 
and we entirely approve of your endeavours to interrupt the 
circulation of them. Indeed the missionaries themselves seem 
to regret, and tu condemn their publication. Perhaps some 
doubt might be fairty entertained whether a consideiablo part 
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of the paper marked B, was of a nature to have excited 
similar feelings^ if the other publications did not prepare the 
mind to receive with some jealousy^ any works Which issued 
from the same press. In suggesting the possibility of this 
doubt, we by no means intend to, convey any disapprobation 
of that prudent precauticfO- 'which led you ^ to prevent the 
further publication of this last, together with those which 
appear to us to be more unquestionably exceptionable. It is 
a matter of great difficulty to draw the line which should at 
once describe and.characterize the publications which might 
be permitted to be considered as ino&nsive; and at the 
same time distinguish them from those which a proper pre¬ 
caution would suppress ; and at this distance from the scene 
of Government, we. can only state.to you those general 
principles which we are desirous should direct your conduct 
upon this pointi For this purpose we would refer you.tq a 
passage in our political letter to Fort St. Geqfgo of .the* 29th 
May, 1807, in which we briefly • intiniated in the follo>vn^ 
terms, our sentiments of what the chai'acter and conduct ^ 
Christian missionaries in India, and the carriage^ of the 
Company’s Government towards them ought to be W hen 
we affoided our countenance and s^inction to the missionaries 
• who have from time to time proceeded to India, ^o^ the 
purpose of propagating the Christian religion, it was^fai from 
‘4).eing.in our contemplation to add the influence of. our 
abthority to any attempts, they might make; for, on the 
contrary, we. were perfectly aware that the progresa of real 
.conversion would, be gradual and slow, arising more fiom a 
c^mvic ion of the purity of tho principles oti our religion 
itself, mid from the pious example of its teachers, than from 
any undue influence, or from the exertions of authority which 
arc never to be resorted to in such cases. In the samespiiit 
W'e would still wish to affirm as a principle, the desirableness 
of imparting the knowledge of Christianity to the natives ot 
India; but v/e must also contend that the means to be used 
for that end shall be only such, as shall be free from any 

political danger or alarm. . i r 

W^ith those two positions,'wdiich appear to us to be mncla- 
uiental on the subject in question, the. 39th panigrapli ot your 
desDUtch now beibro ns in sul'stance corresponds, tor you there, 
nfter acknowledging‘your entire coiivictiQft of the correct- 
np nf the statement \vliich the niemwial ot the missionaries 
. relative to Die motives and objects of their zeal for 
til • nronanation of the sacred doctrines of Christianity,’ 
observe "Our duty at guardians of tlie public welfar.', and 
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even a ’ consentaneous solicitude for the diffusion of the 
blessings, of Christianity, merely require us to restrain the 
efforts of that commendable zeal Muthin those limits, the 
transgression of which Avoidd, in our decided judgment, 
expose to hazard the public safety and tranquillity, without 
promoting‘its intended object.’ Agreeing then with you in 
generaf views on this question, and impressed with the 
necessity of leaving the application of these principles to the 
disci-etion of the Government uppn the spot, we feel that we 
have but little further to suggest to you upbn that part of 
the subject. 

“We observe with great satisfaction the temperate and 
respectful conduct of the Society of IMissionaries in the dis¬ 
cussions which took place.on, the subject of the publications 
to which your attention was directed, and of the measures 
which you felt yourselves called upon, to ■ adopt, and we 
en^irOly approve of the permission which you gi-antcd to them 
of* continuing tlieir press at Serampore. Their residence at 
tha't place would probabW be attended Avith little additional 
inconvenience to your Government, and we conclude, more¬ 
over, thait the British authority has long ago been established 
at the. different Danish .“iettlement.s in India. Wc are Aycll 
awai’o'lhiit the progress of the missionaries, both Catholic and 
Protestafit, for a long period of years has not, been attended 
with injurious consequences; their numbers have not bcott 
sufficient to excite alarm, and their general conduct has 
prudent and conciliating, and've have lyi reason to suppose 
that the mere circitlation, in .a peaceable and unobtruslAo 
manner, of translaflons of the Scriptures, is likely to be 
attended with consequences dangerous to the public s'afefy. 

“ The paramoimt poiver which we now possess in India 
undoubtedly demands from, us additional caution upon this 
subject; it impos'es upon us the necessity, as well as strengthens 
our obligation, to protect the native inhabitants in the free and 
undisturbed profession of their religious opinions, and to take 
care that they are neithea’ harassed nor irritated by any 
jireipature or over-zealous attempts to convert them to 
Christianity. 

“ In conveying to .yon our approbation of the control which 
you had determined to exercise ivith regard to such publications 
as might issue from' the press of the missionaries, we trust 
that it will fe.j found not only salutary to the interests of 
Government, but even satisfactory to tlie con?i<h‘'‘«f'; of 
the missionaries themselves. The\' must be awavv that it 13 
quite consistent doing all justice to tl’c cvc.dlcncy of 
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tlie motives on whicli they act, to apprehend tliat their zeal 
may sometimes requme a check, and that it may be useful 


njay ^ , ---- - - -----j. 

and necessary to introduce tlie control' or superintendence ot 
Government, whose responsibility for the public tranquillity 
will force it to direct its views to those political considerations 
which the zeal of the missionaries might overlook. ' _ 

^^f, indeed, you had foreseen that the missionari^-would 
have shown that entire and rea^y submissiVeness to Govern- 

^ ^ ^ m m *V J _*1 X 1 1 .. I.. « ^ ^ I 


mentwliich their conduct Tia's manifested, we think you would,/ 
have doubted of the expediency of holding, under the circum¬ 
stances you have described, a public proceeding upon theii 
transactions, and w'e would'Only suggest that if on any future 
occasion any fresh predautioiiary measures should become 
indispensable, and the, interference of Govermn&t be again 
required, it would be desirable, in the first instance at least, 
to see whether a private coramunicatioii from the Governor-' 
General might not effedt all that is desired^ without brniging 
into view the instrumentality of,Goverfimdnt J its authoiity 
cannot be seen actively to control any of tlieir pt'oeoedings 
without exposing it to the infei’ence of specially sanctiofilirg 
and countenancing such publications, and suA conduct as it 
does not prevent, and thereby making'the •Government in 
some degree a party to the acts of the inissipnaries, and 
making the missionaries appear in the character of the agents 

of,Government. . . p‘v i- • 

■ ^ In adverting to your prohibition of the public breaching m 

Calcutta to the Hindoos and Mahopiedans, at fli# tiriie when 
we approve of this measure of precaution, VO do hot under¬ 
stand '-ou to object to the missionaries decently performing at 
their usual places of residence the duties of religion in 
chapels or rooms at which admittance may he given to their 
converts, or to other Christians. We presume that the 
number of chaplains wliich we have appropriated for the 
performance of religious duties at Calcutta sufficient loi a 
the British, or other inhabitants of that place wljo comprehend 
the English language; but we do not collect, it to have been 
your intention to preclude otliof Cbristiaus there from nearing 
Divine seiwice performed in- a language which they under- 

Having thus explained to you as briefly as possible the 
principles on which we wish you to act with regard to the mis¬ 
sionaries, it remains for us only to advert to your suggestion 
Biatwe should ‘ discourage any accession to the number of 
missionaries actua]l>; einp oyed under the protection of the 
TTfiheh rinvcruinent in India ip the work of coii'yersion. Yoit 
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are, of course, aware that many of the meritorious Individuals 
who have devoted themselves to those labours were not 
British subjects, or living under our authority, and that none 
of the missionaries have jj.'oceeded to Bengal with our licence. 

“ Entertaining the sentiments which we have expressed in 
the preceding parts of this despatch, we are very far from 
disappruvmg of your having refrained from resorting to the 
;■ authority vested in you by law, and enforcing its provisions 
^ in all their strictness against the missionaries, and we rely on 
"your discretion that you will abstaiu from all imnecessary 
or ostentatious' interference with their proceedings. On the 
other hand, it will be your bounden duty vigilantly to guard 
the public tranquillity from interruption, and. to impress upon 
the minds of all the inhabitants of India, that tlie British faith 
on which they rely for the free exercise of theil* religion will 
be inviolably maintained. 

" Although the subject treated on in your letter to the Secret 
Conunittee, dated the 2iid November, 1807, does not fall 
strictly within the description of those to which you have 
■■toinformed us, in your political letter of the 16th February, 
1807, you should, thenceforward confine your correspondence 
with the Secret Committee, wo- nevertheless think it of a 
nature sufficiently important to justify a departure fi.'oni tlie 
general rule, and therefore approve of your having trans“ 
mitted that despatch to the Secret Conmiittee; and Ave direct 
that this letternow written in reply to it be also kept in^tho 
Secret Depgrtnient. . 

“Since tho jMfaceding paragraphs were Avritten, your letter 
of tho 7th Dccejuiber, 1807, to the Secret Committee has been 
received, Avith <iopios of the letter and ’>nfemorial addressed to 
the Governoi’-General by the Rev. Dr. Claiidius Buchanan. 

“ We desire to express our entu'c satisfaction at the exphx’ 
nation Avhich you have thought it necessary to give of your 
proceedings, and "Us most of tlie observations Avhich AVould 
naturally have.occurred to us on th6 perusal of those docu¬ 
ments have already been stated in this letter, Ave deem it 
unnecessary to enlarge further on the subject. 

“ With gvetj^disposition to make due allowan,ce in favour of 
ardent zeal in the cause of religion, it would have been 
impossible for us to avoid noticing the improper style of 
Dr. Buchanan’s address to the supreme authority in India, 
if his subsequent departure from thence had not in some decree 
relieved us from that necessity. We shall content 
• at present with remarking that Dr. Buchanan,«P^her 
ecclesiastics Avho promulag^ite tlie doctrines Ohnstiaaity m 
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T J- on A Trlin bestow such just Mid merited encomiums on 
t ^issioni Scl»^., jo^a do .cU to. 

ndontTt as tlie model of their own, mid would always recollect 
dLcretion and moderation in %ir language and actions 
ar^ nmre consistent with the mUd spuat of our rehmon, aiid 
SlSdispensahly requisite.'for those;i.wlip .m'e employed m 
prosecuting the laborious work of conversion. 

« We are, „. 

• Your affectionate ffiends, 

. E. C. PlOWmiN, aHAS. GBAHT, 

•• " John Robebts, Jacob Bosanqxeet, 

■ ■ 0. M^jobtbanks, Geoege Smiiu, 

T. Reid, 

“ ■ John Tbavees, 

Jas. Pattebson, 

John Bebb, 

Edw. Pabbt, 

“East India House, London, 

September 1th, 1808.” 


John Inglis, 
Joseph Cotton, 
W. Benteet, 

G. A. Robinson. 
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[Chapter Vin.^Pagcs 25^y2S9.1 

T9E RESOLUTIOI^S OF 1793. 

■ ■ - ' ' ” .it 


‘I Arid' whereas such measures oiiijY St'iUsJ; 

iuleito and happmessof the “‘'™ 

“^'ntaeferh furtlrer euaeled. that the said e£ 

Directors shaU be and aM ,,Sr 

to appoint Mid send out.from time o time, a ^“^3 

of iSU proper persons for f rXr- 

aforesaid, by acting ns so “appointed or sent 

wise: every such ^ directors a satis- 

or" certificate from the Archbisliop of 

S ^frbiirv or the Bishop of London fiw the time being, or 
Canterbury, London for the promotion of Christian 

from the 0 ^ Society in Scotlaad for propagating 

Knowledg^^^^j^^gg^ jjjg gufficiehcy for these purposes. 
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always, and be it further enacted, that if airy 
person so sent out as afofesaid'^hall at any-time'prove lo be i 
of immoral life and conversation, or shall be grossly negligent 
or remiss in the discharge of the duties of the station to 
which he ghalJ have been so appointed, or shall engage, 
directly or ' indhectly, in any trade whatsoever, or shall 
accept of and hold any office or employment, public or private, 
other .tliail that to which he shall have been so appointed, the 
govcrmucnts of tlie respective presidencies shall be and they . 
arc hereby required to. remove him from his employment, 
.apd send him,back to Great Britain; and the act of govem- 
■ meut in so doing shall be final and conclusive, and shall not 
be esamiriaUe in any court of law whatsoever. 

“ And that due me;ms of religious worship and instruction 
' may also be iwovjded for all persons of the ^rotestant com- 
mimion in the service or under the pi’otcction of the said ' 
com^Jany, bo it en;icled diaf tlie said Court of Directors shall 
be and. are heiehy empowered and required, fhom time to; 
time, . send out and maintain m their seyoral prinepai 
garri»ns and .ffi^tories, a sufficient number and siip^y of fit 
and proper nilniSteFs: and also to take and maintain ; 
chaplain onTaoard every ship in the Service or employ meut o 
the said Company, beuig of the ‘ bui-dcn of 700 tons ox 
upwards; and that .every charter-party to be entered into 
by the said .Company fow any ship of the burden aforesaid, 
01 ’ any gi-efttcr burdertj 4*all contain an expi’ess stipulation 
fdf the said Company to nominate and send on board such 
ship a chaplaui for the purposes aforesaid, at their nominatiou 
•and expense, troyicled always, that no such minister or 
chaplain shall be so appointed or sent out until he shall first 
have been approved of by the Arebbisbop of Canterbury or 
the Bisliop of London for the time being.” 






WILSON- ON BISHOP CORRIE. 



[From a Funeral Sermon preaeked on the 17ik March, 1837.]* 

“ He liacl been thirty yeai’s in India, a period lyliich very 
few Europeans reach. Still fewer have had so long aid 
honourable a course of service. As chaplain at Chunar, 
j Caivnpore, Agra, Beuares, and tlie cathedral at Calcutta, lie 
was long a blessing to his various flocks. As Archdeacon for-i 
nine years, he fulfilled the duties of tiiat difficult office; andl 
thrice was he called to the episcopal residence to supply, as-, 
i far as he was able, for considerable intervals, the functioiis of ' 

I the vacant See. ’ 

“ We ;u'e to remember, also, with gratitude, that (J'wing'i 
this long period he exhibited that peculiar cast of character^ 
which India most wanted. With all the sw.ectucss of Bishop f 
Heber, he had all the enlightened ho1(I of Christianity and 
fixed simplicity of heart of Brainerd and SHi^tirtii and Henry 
Mar^-n. His cast of mind was humility, meekness, gentle¬ 
ness. To tins lie added sucli generosity as kept him con- j 
tinually poor, from the unlimited miuiificcnce of liis beuefac- • 
, lions. 7'here was nothing he was not ready to attempt and 
to exeaufo, if po.? -ihle, from Ids own funds. Wherever I 
pa-"-'‘d during the visitation in the places whei’e he Imd 
resided, Con ic’s was the name constantly repeated. Corrie 
uil* '’’0 church .and founded the mission at Chunar. Corrie 
uilt the chapel and school-house at Agra. -Corrie built the 
ivvo ciim-ches at Benares, and foundctl, ajr caiyi^d to be 
, loin.dod, fk.* schools. At Buxar jJso it ^vas tln^ saiic*- What 
’ ho fl'd in founding the High School at Calcutfaj—what as • 
j’< sp'X ted the Free Church,—what in l^&S. AYHstui’s female • 
schools,—what at Mirzapor(;,—^wdiatdn the Church ilissionary i 
and Bible, Society Committees,—you all know. i 

“ IIii aocessibility, also, his kindness to tlie young, his ‘ 
gcutloness in repr<iof, ]ri« charitahle judgniwit of otlravi, his 
foro-iveness of injurits, shed a soft brightness on tIrU ^lone- 
rosTty of heart, which attached IsOrti natives and Emoji-ans 
to hun with an iud(?scribal>Ie attachnirmt. Ever}- on<; (eels 
Ihai; he has lost a father, a brother, a friend. I am not draw¬ 
ing a poetical picture of imagine<l perfection. No dtaibt l-e 

» (Jje deaths of Bishops Ilebor, James, and Turner. 



